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INTRODUCTION 

CRITICISM  is  the  mission  of  the  prophet : 
the  act  of  Paul  announcing  to  a  market 
crowd  of  heedless  and  profane  foreigners, 
*'  an  unknown  God."  In  this  spirit  I  called  my 
first  critical  work,  The  Man  Shakespeare — Ecce 
Homo  ! 

Criticism  is  an  act  of  worship,  a  dedication  of 
the  spirit  in  love  and  an  interpretation  of  the 
divine,  the  result  of  intimate  communion  of  soul. 
As  such  an  interpretation  I  put  forth  The  Women 
of  Shakespeare . 

I  had  thought  of  calling  it  The  Woman  Shake- 
speare ;  for  the  woman  a  man  loves  is  the  ideal 
in  himself ;  the  veiled  goddess  who  corresponds 
to  all  the  desires,  conscious  and  unconscious,  of 
his  nature  as  lock  to  key,  as  Hght  to  the  eye. 
These  are  correlatives  and  suppose  and  complete 
each  other.  To  find  fault  therefore  with  the 
woman  one  loves  is  to  blame  oneself.  He  alone 
fails  to  win  her  who  fails  to  possess  himseK  :  she 
was  his  from  the  beginning  if  he  be  all  he  might 
be  ;  failure  here  even  in  degree  is  tragic. 
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It  should  only  be  necessary  then  to  reproduce 
faithfully  the  portrait  Shakespeare  has  given  of 
his  mistress  in  order  to  describe  him  to  the  life 
for  all  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  This  book, 
as  I  conceived  it,  is  in  essence  complementary  to 
The  Man  Shakespeare.  Here  again  Shakespeare 
will  reveal  himself  as  the  gentle,  passionate  poet- 
thinker-lover  we  learned  to  know  in  Orsino-Hamlet- 
Antony,  whose  chief  defects  are  snobbishness 
and  overpowering  sensuaHty,  if  indeed  this  latter 
quaHty  is  not  rather  to  be  reckoned  as  a  virtue  in 
an  artist.  And  this  irresolute  fair  Hamlet  will 
naturally  find  his  ideal  in  the  domineering  sensual 
false  gipsy  Cleopatra. 

The  title  The  Woman  Shakespeare  might  have 
been  misunderstood,  and  so  I  changed  it  to  The 
Women  of  Shakespeare  in  order  also  to  mention  and 
describe  all  the  women  who  in  any  conspicuous 
degree  entered  into  the  poet's  Ufe  and  affected 
his  art.  There  were  four  of  them :  his  mother, 
his  wife,  his  mistress  and  his  daughter. 

His  jealous  scolding  shrew  wife,  who  was  eight 
years  his  senior,  overshadowed,  as  we  shall  see, 
all  his  early  manhood,  and  left  her  bitter  mark 
on  most  of  his  youthful  work. 

We  have  an  extraordinary,  vivid  spirit-photo- 
graph of  her,  so  to  speak,  as  Adriana  in  the  Comedy 
of  Errors  :  her  furious  temper  forces  itself  to  view 
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again  where  ill-temper  is  utterly  out  of  place 
in  the  raging  raving  Constance  of  Ki7ig  John, 
and  again  in  Katharina  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew. 

The  shadow  cast  by  his  bitter  nagging  wife  was 
exorcised  by  the  advent  in  1596-7  of  that  "  queen 
of  Beauty,"  who  changed  the  world  for  Shake- 
speare, and  was,  I  beUeve,  the  maid  of  honour, 
Mary  Fitton. 

We  have  a  realistic  snapshot  of  her  in  RosaHne 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  a  superb  photograph  of  her 
as  RosaHne  again  in  Lovers  Labour'' s  Lost  ;  ideaHstic 
happy  impressions  of  her  in  Juha,  Juhet,  Portia, 
Beatrice,  and  RosaHnd ;  passionate  full-length 
portraits  of  her  in  the  Sonnets,  and  as  "false 
Cressid,"  and  finally  a  triumphant  Uving,  breath- 
ing picture  of  her  in  Cleopatra — a  world's  master- 
piece. Lady  Macbeth  is  a  mere  sketch  of  her 
imperious  strength  and  self  will :  Goneril  a  shght 
copy  of  Lady  Macbeth,  with  lust  emphasized 

This  woman  dominated  all  Shakespeare's 
maturity  from  1597  to  1608,  and  changed  him,  as 
I  have  said  elsewhere,  from  a  Hght-hearted  writer 
of  comedies,  histories  and  songs  into  the  greatest 
man  who  has  left  record  of  himself  in  hterature 
the  author  of  half-a-dozen  masterpieces,  whose 
names  have  become  tragic  symbols  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  humanity. 
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In  1608  Mary  Fitton  married  for  the  second  time 
and  left  Shakespeare  and  probably  London  for 
ever.  Her  desertion,  and  if  you  will,  the  passionate 
devotion  of  twelve  years  to  her  earthy-coarse 
service  had  broken  down  Shakespeare's  health. 
In  1608,  too,  his  mother  died,  and  he  returned 
for  a  year  or  so  to  village  Stratford  to  recover 
some  measure  of  health  and  hope. 

He  has  given  us  a  portrait  of  his  mother  in 
Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus  ;  has  told  us 
in  the  play  that  she  was  the  confidante  of  his 
youth  and  that  he  owed  her  more  than  any  other 
man  owed  his  mother.  Mary  Arden  was  always  to 
Shakespeare  "  the  noblest  mother  of  the  world." 

Shakespeare  spent  a  great  part  of  the  six  or 
seven  remaining  years  of  his  Hfe  in  Stratford ; 
he  was  nursed  out  of  weakness  and  despair  and 
coaxed  back  to  "  fortitude "  by  his  younger 
daughter  Judith,  who  was  an  "  angel  "  to  him ; 
her  modesty,  purity  and  tenderness  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  passion-worn  poet. 

He  has  left  us  portraits  of  her  in  Marina,  Per- 
dita  and  Miranda — soul- sketches  which  show  his 
ideahzing  tendency  and  his  exquisite  poetic  gift, 
and  which  also  discover  in  their  sKghtness  and 
spirituaUty,  his  alarming  physical  weakness. 

His  increasing  frailty  induced  him,  I  believe, 
to  hasten  by  a  year  the  writing  of  The  Tempest, 
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his  testament  and  legacy,  as  he  meant  it  to  be, 
and  as  I  have  called  it,  to  the  English  people  : 
a  masterpiece  which  contains  the  divinest 
poetry  and  some  of  the  noblest  teaching  in  the 
language. 

The  immortal  significance  of  Shakespeare's  Ufe 
to  me,  the  history  of  his  soul,  is  the  story  of  his 
love  for  the  imperious  gipsy-wanton  Mary  Fitton. 
Till  he  met  her  at  thirty-two  he  knew  little  of  life 
and  less  of  women :  through  her  he  came  to 
knowledge  of  both  and  to  much  self-knowledge. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  Hterature  more  enthraUing, 
nothing  more  instructive  than  the  flame-hke 
growth  of  Shakespeare's  soul  in  the  "  madding 
fever  "  of  passion. 

The  conception  of  passion  as  a  forcing-house 
of  genius  is  new  to  Hterature  and  altogether  foreign 
to  the  English  mind ;  it  is  probably  set  forth 
here  for  the  first  time  :  yet  Shakespeare  himself 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  truth.  When 
he  first  met  his  mistress  his  desire  of  her  was 
stronger  than  his  affection :  he  asked  for  more 
than  he  gave,  and  naturally  suffered  a  martyrdom. 
But  there  was  a  fount  of  love  in  him  and  for  twelve 
years  he  Hved  intensely,  now  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight,  now  in  the  lowest  hell  of  jealousy, 
rage  and  humiliation.  All  the  experiences  of 
joy  and  sorrow  he  turned  to  soul-profit :  pain 
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taught  him  pity ;  joy  taught  him  lovingkindness 
and  goodwill ;  suffering,  sympathy ;  and  if  he 
had  had  a  Uttle  more  faith,  faith  in  himself  or  in 
his  love,  he  would  have  won  to  his  heart's  desire, 
and  written  the  first  love-song  of  the  modern 
world. 

This  was  not  to  be  :  he  saw  that  he  had  failed, 
fallen  short  of  the  highest,  and  in  tliis  wild,  re- 
morseful mood,  gave  us  his  own  epitaph  by  the 
mouth  of  Wolsey  in  Henry  VIII. : 

...  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fall'n  man  .  .  . 

This  is  far  from  being  the  whole  truth  about 
Shakespeare ;  it  is  not  even  the  best  part  of  the 
truth.  Again  and  again,  especially  in  Hamlet  and 
in  the  Sonnets,  he  shows  an  astonishing  preoccu- 
pation concerning  his  epitaph ;  concerning  what 
will  be  said  of  him  after  he  has  left  the  stage 
and  passed  into  the  silence. 

He  need  have  had  no  anxiety  ;  the  "  poor  fall'n 
man  "  gave  us  The  Tempest,  and  his  own  trium- 
phant words  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  shall  live 
in  everlasting  memory  of  him  : 

A  rarer  spirit  never 
Did  steer  humanity  .  .  . 
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For  all  deductions  made,  this  Shakespeare  ac- 
compHshed  more  than  any  other  man,  went 
deeper  into  hell  and  rose  higher  into  heaven  than 
any  other  mortal,  and  what  he  was  and  how  he 
suffered  and  enjoyed  he  has  told  us  in  great  pic- 
tures flamed  out  on  the  black  walls  of  our  earth- 
prison  for  ever,  and  his  joy  of  living  and  his  "  hell 
of  time  "  have  become  to  us  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  warn  and  to 
guide. 

I  have  tried  to  read  the  entrancing  story  with 
"  love's  fine  wit,"  and  to  set  it  all  down  with  affec- 
tionate solicitude,  moved  only  by  that  spirit  of 
truth  which  reveals  and  renews  Hke  sunhght. 

Like  a  botanist,  I  have  put  the  whole  plant  to 
view  :  flower  and  fruit,  leaves  and  stalk  and  roots. 
Some  common  clay  still  chngs  to  the  white  nerve- 
fibres  and  exhales  a  faint  odour  of  mortahty  :  but 
this  is  transmuted  in  the  flower  into  perfume,  and 
the  fruit  is  incomparable,  the  finest  from  the  Tree 
of  Life. 

This  book  rounds  out  my  work  on  Shakespeare 
by  cleansing  his  memory  finally  it  may  be  hoped 
from  the  stain  of  unnatural  vice  attributed  to  him 
by  all  the  commentators  for  the  last  hundred  years 
or  more.  If  he  loved  his  "dark  lady"  more 
madly  and  more  devotedly  than  ordinary  men 
love,  that  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against 
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him,  and  the  artistic  symbols  of  his  passion  con- 
stitute the  flower-wreath  with  which  he  goes 
crowned;  for  all  his  greatest  works  are  Hfted 
to  high  issues  by  his  soul's  distress.  This  book, 
too,  establishes  once  for  all  Shakespeare's  right 
to  be  considered  the  author  of  half  a  dozen 
plays  or  portions  of  plays  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  other  hands,  known  and  unknown, 
by  the  professional  judges.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  my  reading  of  his  char- 
acter and  of  his  Hfe  which  has  enabled  me 
to  recognize  with  certainty  the  hand  of  the 
master.  This  new  proof  that  my  conception  of 
Shakespeare  is  in  the  main  correct  must  surely 
be  conclusive. 

One  question  and  one  reproach  I  shall  not 
escape:  I  have  criticized  the  professional  critics 
in  my  books  at  some  length  ;  taken  pains  to  place 
what  is  called  "  the  best  knowledge  of  my  time  " 
as  the  dark  background  of  my  picture.  Prudent 
persons  wonder  whether  this  were  wise  on  my  part : 
*'  why  lend  the  unimportant,  significance,  and 
give  to  the  ephemeral,  length  of  days  ?  "  they  ask. 
My  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to  dissuade  me : 
*'  don't  make  enemies,"  they  urge,  "  needlessly." 

These  arguments  hardly  exhaust  the  subject. 
There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  two  great  traditions  on 
this  matter,  traditions  as  yet  unreconciled ;  the 
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one  coming  from  Dante,  the  other  from  Shakespeare 
or  even  perhaps  from  a  higher  source.  Dante  dis- 
tributed his  enemies  conscientiously  in  this  or 
that  circle  of  Hell,  catching  them  by  the  hair,  as 
Browning  phrased  it,  and  writing  their  real  names 
in  letters  of  fire  on  their  foreheads  for  ever. 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  passed  over 
his  critics  without  a  word,  holding  himself  godlike 
above  slander  and  insult.  This  idea  about  Shake- 
speare is  pushed  too  far.  He  told  the  truth,  I 
beheve,  about  Chapman  in  the  Sonnets:  praised 
"  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse  "  while 
hinting  that  his  heavy  learning  wanted  stronger 
wings  to  lift  it  from  the  ground  :  he  certainly 
copied  Marlowe  at  least  once  word  for  word,  and 
found  the  one  right  word  with  which  to  commend 
him ;  and  when  he  talked  of  Ajax  as  "  a  gouty 
Briareus  ...  a  purbhnd  Argus  with  a  hundred 
eyes  and  no  sight,"  I  feel  sure  he  was  picturing 
Ben  Jonson  and  thereby  answering  Jonson's  unfair 
and  envious  carping  with  more  sincerity  than 
sympathy. 

Shakespeare  was  kindher  and  wiser  than  Dante  : 
he  did  not  pursue  his  enemies  vindictively  or  nail 
them  up  as  vermin  on  some  great  page  to  eternal 
loathing ;  but  now  and  then  he  did  Hft  the  dark 
Time- curtain  and  show  friends  and  foes  to  us  in 
their  habit  as  they  lived. 
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The  best  modern  view  of  this  matter  is  higher 
than  Dante's  or  Shakespeare's ;  curiously  enough 
it  nears  the  Christian  position :  "  go  on  produc- 
ing," one  says,  "  hke  the  earth,  harvest  on  har- 
vest, and  let  your  fruits  speak  for  you.  Don't 
waste  time  and  temper  answering  the  fool  and 
the  envious :  all  that  is  personal  and  transi- 
tory, and  the  artist  should  be  intent  on  the 
enduring." 

That  is  surely  the  right  temper  of  soul ;  but 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  fool  and  to  the  envious : 
they,  too,  have  their  place  in  life,  and  they  supply 
the  necessary  reahstic  details  of  ugliness  and 
ignorance — the  black  shadows — to  the  picture. 

How  far  they  should  be  used  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  picture,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
artist.  One  general  rule,  however,  holds  of 
necessity  for  the  starfinder  as  for  the  faultfinder ; 
in  measure  as  the  lights  are  high,  the  shadows 
will  be  dark. 

If,  indeed,  the  artist  is  one  of  God's  spies,  and 
has  given  himself  in  all  reverence  to  what  Cole- 
ridge called  "  the  awful  task  "  of  unveihng  the 
mystery  of  things  with  a  passionate  determina- 
tion to  discover  and  reveal  the  truth  at  any  cost, 
he  must  expect  the  pillory,  at  least :  he  will  be 
the  cockshy  of  journalists  and  professors  for  a 
season  amid  the  pleased  laughter  of  the  crowd.    If 
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he  takes  any  hurt  from  the  mouldy  cabbages  of 
pedantry  or  the  rotten  eggs  of  envy,  he  should 
console  himself  with  the  knowledge  that  his  pain 
will  be  in  proportion  to  his  own  vanity  and 
ignorance.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  injure  the 
immortal. 

FRANK  HARRIS 
London,  October,  1911. 
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CHAPTER  I 

TAMORA  :  MARGARET  I     JOAN  OF  ARC 

IN  his  famous  introduction  to  La  Comedie 
Humaine  Balzac  puts  his  finger  on  the 
weakest  place  in  English  literature.  He 
is  astonished  that  Scott,  who  paints  men  so 
bravely  and  has  left  such  excelhng  portraits  as 
Balfom*  of  Burleigh  and  Caleb  Balderstone  should 
have  painted  women  so  feebly — presenting  them 
as  the  skimmed  milk,  so  to  speak,  of  humanity. 
He  explains  the  fact  by  the  upas-Hke  influence 
of  Puritanism  which  he  compares  to  its  disadvan- 
tage with  CathoHcism.  Balzac  might  have  gone 
a  step  further  back,  one  fancies,  and  traced  the 
peculiarities  of  the  creed  to  racial  characteristics. 
Tacitus  was  the  first  to  notice  the  extraordinary 
chastity  of  the  Germanic  peoples  ;  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  value  they  put  upon  this  virtue. 
It  is  this  hardness  in  the  German  paste,  this  dis- 
Hke  to  yield  to  "  languishing  love "  which  is 
responsible,  I  imagine,  for  the  paucity  and  poverty 
of  the  portraits  of  women  in  German  and  EngHsh 
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literature.  The  most  representative  English  novel, 
and  one  of  the  greatest,  Robinson  Crusoe,  has  no 
love  in  it  whatever ;  it  is  of  adventurous  daring 
and  practical  details  all  compact,  and  one  can 
hardly  think  of  our  typical  English  heroines,  the 
blameless,  bloodless  Eves,  Amehas,  Sophies,  Amys, 
and  Maggies  without  a  smile.  Becky  Sharp  even 
is  sacrificed  to  the  author's  Puritanism ;  the 
green-eyed  courtesan  is  depicted  without  a  soul 
and  so  remains  a  superb  caricature.  In  no  other 
Hterature  would  poets  like  Milton,  Byron,  Keats 
and  Coleridge  have  passed  through  life  with- 
out leaving  a  single  woman's  portrait  worth 
remembering. 

It  is  curious,  too,  that  only  the  greatest  in 
German  literature  has  painted  a  woman  with 
any  intimate  understanding :  Goethe's  Gretchen  is 
a  masterpiece,  and  his  Mignon  is  at  least  a  fine 
attempt  to  realize  a  still  higher  ideal.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  consider  what  Shakespeare  has  done 
in  this  field,  and  decide  whether  his  portraits  of 
women  are  worthy  to  rank  with  Manon  Lescaut, 
and  Madame  Bovary,  Gretchen,  and  Francesca. 
Our  home  critics,  of  course,  put  him  above  com- 
pare, and  will  rattle  you  off  the  names  of  a  dozen 
RosaHnds,  Perditas  and  Imogens  with  endless 
strings  of  laudatory  epithets ;  but  beautiful  names 
cannot  always  stand  for  portraits,  nor  praise  for 
critical  appreciation,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  test  the  matter  once  scrupulously,  for  a  study 
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of  it  will  certainly  throw  an  intense  light  on 
Shakespeare's  mind  and  growth. 

In  the  course  of  these  essays  it  will  be  seen 
whether  the  view  of  Shakespeare's  nature  which 
I  have  put  forth  in  my  book  The  Man  Shake- 
speare is  corroborated  or  weakened,  whether  the 
incidents  of  his  life  which  I  have  accepted  as  true 
are  further  established  or  thrown  into  doubt,  and 
above  all  it  must  now  become  clear  whether  I  am 
trying  to  bend  stubborn  truths  to  fit  a  fantastic 
theory,  as  my  opponents  contend,  or  whether, 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  or  deduced 
it  almost  unconsciously  from  a  thousand  facts, 
I  now  find  on  further  examination  hundreds  of 
other  facts  springing  up  on  all  sides  to  buttress 
and  confirm  it. 

If  we  can  judge  Shakespeare  at  all  by  his  first 
work,  by  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  started  hfe  with  a  most  generous 
endowment  of  sensuality,  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
tradition,  and  all  tradition  concurs  on  this  point, 
he  was  himself,  not  only  handsome  and  well- 
shaped,  but  very  gentle  and  courteous  with  most 
ingratiating  manners,  hkely,  therefore,  to  love 
women  and  be  loved  by  them.  Because  I  have 
made  this  statement  elsewhere,  I  have  been 
accused  of  blasphemy  and  vihfication  in  reput- 
able English  journals.  Shakespeare's  sensuaHty, 
it  appears,  is  all  of  my  seeing,  a  figment  of  my 
diseased  imagining. 
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One  rubs  one's  eyes  and  wonders  if  these  critics 
have  ever  read  Venus  and  Adonis  ;  it  is  the  most 
passionate  love-song  in  the  language ;  more  in- 
tense even  than  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander ; 
more  sensual  than  the  most  sensual  verse  of 
Swinburne ;  bare  lust  is  pictured  in  it  with 
greater  detail  and  keener  delight  than  in  any 
other  English  poem. 

Take  the  following  passage  : 

Now  quick  desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey, 

And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth  ; 

Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 

Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth  ; 

Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high. 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry : 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil 

With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage ; 

Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil. 

And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage.   .  .  . 

Venus  and  Adonis  was  immediately  popular : 
it  ran  through  edition  after  edition,  and  gave 
Shakespeare  place  as  a  poet.  Its  astonishing 
success  serves  to  depict  the  age.  "  It  was  the 
joy  of  young  lovers,"  we  are  told  :  "  Pupillus  " 
in  The  Noble  Stranger  wanted  it  "to  court  his 
mistress    by."  ^      A    severer    criticism,  however, 

1  Venus  and  Adonin  was  like  those  books  which  Horace  says 
were  to  be  found  under  the  silk  cushions  of  the  Roman  ladies  : 

Nee  noil  libelli  stoici  iuter  sericos 
Jacere  pulvillos  amant. 
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made  itself  heard :  one  wished  to  see  Shake- 
speare's sweet  verse  with  its  "  heart-throbbing  Hfe  " 
apphed  to  "  a  graver  subject " :  another,  hke 
Gabriel  Harvey,  turned  from  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
in  which  "  the  younger  sort  take  much  delight  " 
to  Lucrece. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  Shakespeare's  next 
poem,  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  first  pubhshed  in 
the  following  year,  1594,  though  praised  at  the 
time  as  both  "  sweet  and  chaste,"  is  every  whit 
as  passionately  conceived  as  Venus  and  Adonis. 
The  rape  is  imagined  as  nakedly  in  the  chaste 
poem  and  with  the  same  lingering  enjoyment  as 
is  shown  in  the  wooing  of  Venus  in  the  love-song. 
English  critics  would  be  put  to  it  to  explain  this  ; 
but  they  prefer  to  believe  that  a  man  can  outdo 
all  others  in  picturing  sensuaHty  without  being 
himself  sensual.  It  is  my  "  assumption,"  if  you 
please,  that  the  qualities  seen  in  the  painting 
must  of  necessity  exist  in  the  painter. 

Shakespeare  called  Venus  aiid  Adonis  "  the 
first  heir  of  my  invention."  Professor  Herford, 
who  has  edited  the  Eversley  edition  which  I 
happen  to  have  under  my  hand  at  the  moment, 
declares  that  he  "  probably  meant  that  it  was  his 
first  lyrical  or  narrative  poem,  and  not  that  it 
preceded  all  his  plays."  I  prefer  to  take  Shake- 
speare's plain  words  and  abide  by  them.  Venus 
and  Adonis  was  first  published  in  1593 ;  but  may 
have  been  written  some  years  before.     The  real- 
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istic  pictures  in  it  of  the  hare  and  the  horse  call 
up  the  English  country-side  very  vividly,  and  if  I 
am  not  able  without  reserve  to  uphold  Cole- 
ridge's belief  that  Shakespeare  wrote  it  "in  the 
country  "  before  coming  to  London,  still  the  con- 
jecture has  a  good  deal  to  say  for  itself.  In  1590 
the  first  instalment  of  The  Faerie  Queen  appeared, 
and  Lodge's  Glaucus  and  Silla,  which  was  written 
in  the  same  six-line  stanza  as  Venus  and  Adonis 
with  alteration  of  quatrain  and  couplet.  It  seems 
to  me  probable  that  Shakespeare  took  the  form 
at  least  of  his  poem  from  Lodge.  Rhymed  verse 
was  the  poetic  fashion  and  Shakespeare  used  it ; 
but  he  never  moved  freely  in  it,  much  less  as  a 
master  calling  forth  its  latent  capacities  of  music 
and  emphasis.  Still  Coleridge  had  reason  perhaps 
to  remind  us  that  Venus  and  Adonis  is  full  of 
memories  of  Shakespeare's  early  life  in  Stratford. 

I  suggested  in  The  Man  Shakespeare  that  this 
passionate  picture  of  an  older  woman  loving  and 
tempting  a  "  tender  boy  "  contains  in  it  some- 
thing more  than  a  side-glance  at  Shakespeare's 
enforced  marriage  with  an  older  woman ;  but,  of 
course,  this  idea  has  been  scouted  by  the  critics 
as  a  gratuitous  foul  invention. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  young  Shakespeare 
was  not  unwilling  to  excite  the  sympathy  or  pity 
of  his  high-born  London  friends  with  this  picture 
of  his  misled  youth.  It  explained  his  untimely 
marriage   and    the   fact,   too,    that    he    left    his 
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wife  in  Stratford,  and  would  not  bring  her  to 
London. 

I  must  just  note  in  passing  that  neither  the 
lustful  queen  of  love  nor  the  chaste  matron 
Luerece  lives  for  us  in  Shakespeare's  verse 
with  any  individual  hfe.  The  poems  are  com- 
panion pictures  of  passion  and  not  portraits  of 
women. 

In  order  to  trace  Shakespeare's  growth  from 
the  beginning,  I  am  compelled  to  consider  his 
earliest  works,  Titus  Andronicus  and  the  First 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  and  again  I  find  myself 
at  variance  with  the  professors.  I  have  given 
some  reasons  already  for  thinking  that  much  of 
Titus  Andronicus  was  written  by  Shakespeare ; 
the  professors  do  not  agree  with  me,  and  the 
point  is  hardly  worth  further  debate  here  ;  for  I 
hope  to  handle  the  question  at  length  some  time 
or  other,  and  for  my  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  Tamora  is  a  mere  fiend,  and  that 
Lavinia  has  no  nearer  relation  to  womanhood 
than  her  name. 

I  have  also  stated  that  much  of  the  First  Part 
of  Henry  VI.  is  certainly  Shakespeare's ;  in  fact, 
that  "  he  wrote  more  than  we,  who  have  his 
mature  work  in  mind,  are  incHned  to  ascribe  to 
him,"  and  this  I  must  now  endeavour  to  prove, 
for  this  play  marks  a  moment  in  Shakespeare's 
growth  and  is  therefore  necessary  to  my  argument, 
and  all  the  professor-mandarins  are  here  leagued 
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in  battle  against  me.  I  must,  therefore,  clear  the 
way  a  little  before  I  go  any  further. 

Were  there  no  other  reasons  for  attributing 
the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  to  Shakespeare,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  follow  the  first  editors, 
Hemyng  and  Condell,  who  included  it  with  Titus 
Andronicus  in  their  First  Folio  of  1623,  for  I 
am  fain  to  believe  that  those  two  men  who  played 
on  the  same  stage  with  Shakespeare  for  many 
years  must  have  known  his  work  intimately. 
They  were  honest,  too ;  scrupulous  even,  as 
Enghshmen  are  apt  to  be,  and  erred  on  the  right 
side  perhaps  by  refusing  to  include  in  the  First 
FoHo  anything  that  was  not  undoubtedly  his. 
They  left  out  at  least  one  play  which  he  had 
certainly  touched  up  and  bettered,  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  ;  but  they  published  nothing  that 
did  not  in  the  main  belong  to  him.  In  case  of 
doubt,  therefore,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  their 
authority. 

A  little  consideration  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
VI.  will  show  precisely  the  professors'  procedure 
and  what  it  is  worth.  "  The  view  that  /.  Henry 
VI.  was  wholly  the  work  of  Shakespeare,"  says 
Professor  Herford,  "  is  now  probably  extinct 
in  England,"  though  "  it  is  still  orthodox  in 
Germany."  He  goes  on  :  "  The  First  Part  clearly 
stands  apart  from  the  other  two  ...  it  contains 
a  far  larger  mass  of  utterly  un-Shakespearean 
work."      The    professor's    drastic-bold  statement 
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derives  from  the  fact  that  Coleridge  asserted  that 
part  of  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  this  First 
Part  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare,  and  con- 
sequently the  professors  bettering  the  hint  are 
all  contemptuous  in  their  rejection  of  "  the  greater 
part  "  of  the  play.  Now  we  can  kick  the  Germans, 
they  say,  and  proceed  to  kick.  But  all  good  readers 
have  been  compelled  to  accept  as  Shakespeare's 
at  least  two  scenes,  the  dispute  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  about  the  roses  and  the  wooing  of 
Margaret  by  Suffolk.  Mr  Swinburne  insisted  that 
the  last  battle  and  death  of  Talbot  was  just  as 
undoubtedly  Shakespeare's.  He  went  on,  however, 
to  cast  some  doubt  on  the  courtship  of  Margaret 
by  Suffolk  :  "  This  latter,  indeed,  full  as  it  is 
of  natural  and  vivid  grace,  may  not  perhaps  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  one  or  two  among  the  rivals 
of  his  (Shakespeare's)  earhest  years  of  work." 

Now  the  professors  have  nothing  to  do  but 
register  these  authoritative  opinions.  Not  one 
of  them  has  ever  cast  a  ray  of  hght  on  any  such 
disputed  point.  They  are  there  to  notice  the  grow- 
ing disuse  of  rhyme  as  Shakespeare  approached 
maturity  and  the  gradual  use  of  weak  endings 
in  his  later  life,  and  by  such  mechanical  tests 
to  determine  approximately  the  date  of  the  plays. 
But  what  are  they  to  do  about  doubtful  passages, 
it  may  be  asked,  when  their  authorities  differ  ? 
They  should  record  the  difference  and  leave  it  at 
that ;  but  they  will  obtrude  their  own  Hmitations  ; 
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they  try  to  show  off  and  usually  come  to  grief. 
For  example,  Professor  Herford  in  this  dilemma, 
seeing  that  the  wooing  of  Margaret  is  "so  oddly 
diapered  in  the  last  act  with  the  end  of  Joan, 
..."  decides  that  "  it  has  very  little  title  to  be 
considered  Shakespeare's  work."  After  much 
experience  of  such  ex  cathedra  assertions  one  is 
inclined  to  say,  "  Well  roared,  Bottom,"  and  pay 
no  further  heed ;  for  professor  echoes  professor 
as  shallow  sings  to  shallow ;  but  it  is  imperative 
to  notice  an  opinion  of  Swinburne.  One  word 
of  Swinburne  or  Coleridge  on  such  a  point  is 
worth  all  the  pronouncements  of  all  the  professors 
since  the  flood ;  for  the  poets  have  imaginative 
sympathy  to  guide  them  and  the  professors  are 
without  such  light.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  professors  parrot  Swinburne,  though  Swin- 
burne is  mistaken,  and  the  motive  which  misled 
him  is  at  hand.  If  he  accepted  the  wooing  of 
Margaret  by  Suffolk  which  precedes  and  follows 
the  scene  wherein  Joan  of  Arc  is  Hbelled  as  never 
woman  was  libelled  before  or  since  by  a  poet, 
he  would  be  almost  compelled  to  ascribe  the  libel 
to  Shakespeare,  and  this  was  too  much  for  his 
patriotism.  "  That  damnable  last  scene,"  he 
says,  "  at  which  the  gorge  rises  even  to  remember 
it,  is  in  execution  as  unlike  the  crudest  phase  of 
Shakespeare's  style  as  in  conception  it  is  unlike 
the  idlest  birth  of  his  spirit."  This  is  very 
strongly  put ;  but  sweeping  rhetorical  statements 
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carry  little  conviction.  Let  us  bring  the  matter 
to  proof,  and  first  let  us  consider  the  wooing. 
When  Suffolk  sees  Margaret  he  cries : 

Oh,  fairest  beauty,  do  not  feai-  nor  fly ! 

For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands ; 

I  kiss  these  fingers  for  eternal  peace, 

And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 

Who  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Surely  this  is  Shakespeare,  reverent  young  Shake- 
speare at  his  best :  a  moment  later  Suffolk  exclaims : 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle,^ 

and  all  doubt  vanishes ;  this  is  Shakespeare's 
very  voice ;  no  one  before  him  or  since  wrote 
Hke  that,  and  the  whole  scene  is  stamped  with 
the  same  seal. 

And  later  (scene  v.)  when  Suffolk  goes  on  to 
praise  Margaret  to  the  king,  one  cannot  but  hear 
Shakespeare's  accent,  his  favourite  words,  his 
bookish  illustrations,  everything : 

SuF.  Tush,  my  good  lord,  this  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise  ; 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame. 
Had  I  sufficient  skill  to  utter  them. 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines, 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit  : 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine. 
So  full-replete  with  choice  of  all  delights. 
But  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
Command,  1  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents, 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

^  Cfr.  Orsino's  praise  of  his  love  in  Twelfth  Alight — " .  ,  .  that 
miracle  and  queeu  of  gems." 
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I  have  put  the  two  most  intimate  and  per- 
manently characteristic  Hnes  in  italics  for  the 
benefit  of  the  professors  and  those  who  don't  know 
much  about  Shakespeare  ;  but  the  whole  scene 
is  just  as  indubitably  his  in  spite  of  Swinburne. 

Shakespeare's  work  in  this  First  Part  is  not 
confined  to  the  scenes  already  mentioned.  In 
my  book,  The  Man  Shakespeare,  I  state  :  "It 
would  be  easy  to  prove  that  much  of  what  the 
dying  Mortimer  says  is  just  as  certainly  Shake- 
speare's work  as  any  of  the  passages  referred  to 
by  Mr  Swinburne."     Now  for  the  proof. 

Act  ii.    scene   5.     Enter  Mortimer,   brought  in  a  chair,  and 
Gaolers. 

MoR.   Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age, 
Let  dying  Moi'timer  here  rest  himself. 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment ; 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care. 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent. 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent.  .   .  . 

One  hears  Shakespeare  in  every  word ;  but  if 
any  one  can  beheve  that  the  last  two  lines  were 
written  by  any  other  hand,  he  is  past  my  helping,^ 

^  I  may  be  called  upon  to  prove  the  obvious,  and  therefore  beg 
any  would-be  critic  to  notice  that  nearly  twenty  years  later 
Shakespeare  makes  the  dying  Antony  speak  of  the  "  exigent ' 
(Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  scene  12),  and  Cleopatra  in  the 
very  next  sceue  describing  Antony's  death  says,  "^Our  lamp  is 
spent,  it's  out." 
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and  in  Mortimer's  very  next  speech,  I  hear  the 
master  again  just  as  certainly.  Mortimer  talks 
of  death  as  "  the  arbitrator  of  despairs,"  and  goes 
on  : 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 

With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence  .  .  . 

The  very  words  remind  me  of  Posthumus, 
and  his  talk  of  "  the  sure  physician  Death  .  .  . 
a  way  to  liberty." 

A  little  later  Mortimer  tells  his  nephew  : 

,  .  .  Thy  uncle  is  removing  hence 

As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy'd 

With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

The  whole  scene  is  not  only  Shakespeare's, 
but  Shakespeare  at  his  most  characteristic ;  a 
dying  man  ^  is  as  sure  to  catch  his  sympathy  as 
a  lover,  and  he  delights  in  using  both  as  a  mouth- 
piece of  his  own  feehngs. 

The  more  carefully  I  read  this  First  Purt,  the 
more  often  I  find  Shakespeare  in  it.  Swinburne 
was  more  than  justified  in  ascribing  "  the  last 
battle  and  death  of  Talbot "  to  Shakespeare. 
Practically  the  whole  character  of  Talbot  proclaims 
his  handiwork. 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act,  Talbot 

^  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come  upon  the  fact  that  this 
scene  is  unhistorical :  Edmund  Mortimer  was  not  imprisoned,  and 
died  in  high  office.  Shakespeare  took  the  whole  scene  from,  his 
imagination  ;  it  is  therefore  at  once  more  characteristic  and  more 
important  to  us  than  an  incident  which  he  merely  describes. 
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tells   the   Countess    she    has   entrapped    him  in 
vain : 

No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself : 
You  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here  ; 
For  what  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity.  .  .  . 

Here  surely  is  the  elevation  of  Shakespeare's 
thought,  clad  in  characteristic  phrase. 

Talbot's  courteous  forgivingness,  too,  is  just  as 
certainly  the  gentle,  generous  Shakespeare's  : 

What  you  have  done  hath  not  offended  me  ; 
Nor  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave, 
But  only,  with  your  patience,  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine  and  see  Avhat  cates  you  have  ; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
first  act  in  which  I  don't  hear  Shakespeare  ;  but 
almost  from  the  moment  when  Talbot  comes  on 
the  stage  in  the  second  act  to  the  very  end  of  the 
play,  I  find  proof  upon  proof  of  Shakespeare's 
work  on  nearly  every  page.  In  fact,  his  hand  is 
as  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  last  four  acts  of  this 
First  Part,  as  it  is  in  the  Second  or  Third  Parts : 
Talbot  and  Mortimer,  Margaret  and  Suffolk  are 
as  certainly  his  painting  as  the  great  picture  of 
the  gentle  saint  Henry  VI. 

In  depicting  Margaret,  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  followed  history  closely  in  a  dozen  different 
scenes.    There  was  no  doubt  a  clear  tradition  of 
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her  pride,  courage,  and  high  spirit,  and  these  are 
the  quahties  he  gives  her  from  beginning  to  end, 
so  that  she  becomes  in  his  pages  somewhat  hard 
and  wordy  and  wooden,  though  the  opportunity- 
offered  itself  to  him  to  do  better.  When  her. 
young  son  Edward  is  murdered,  she  could  have 
been  pictured  as  breaking  down,  could  have  been 
made  human  for  us  by  some  touch  of  despair- 
ing sorrow ;  but  no  !  she  rails  on  with  dreadful 
verbosity  through  scene  after  scene  and  play  after 
play,  till  we  are  relieved  when  she  disappears  from 
the  stage  forever. 

But  if  Shakespeare  copied  history  closely  when 
painting  Margaret,  what  about  Joan  of  Arc  ? 
Does  he  treat  her  in  the  same  way  ?  Or  must 
we  accept  the  atrocious  Hbel  on  her  as  his  ?  I 
am  afraid  we  must,  for  not  only  is  it  embedded 
in  what  is  indubitably  his  work,  but  the  worst 
part  of  it  is  just  such  an  invention  as  would 
suggest  itself  to  him.  The  poets  are  all  against 
me  here,  so  I  must  give  my  reasons,  must 
consider  carefully  the  whole  of  this  portrait  of 
Joan  of  Arc  if,  indeed,  portrait  it  may  be  called. 

The  painting  of  great  characters  has  this  ad- 
vantage, or  disadvantage  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  every  shortcoming  of  the  painter  will  be 
revealed  in  the  portrait ;  if  the  mirror  cannot 
contain,  or  if  it  distorts  the  object,  its  limita- 
I  tions  and  faults  must  strike  every  one.  What 
Shakespeare  says  of  himself  in  Sonnet  121  : 
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they  that  level 

At  my  abuses^  reckon  up  their  own  : 

might  well  be  applied  to  all  great  personages,  and 
to  none  more  fitly  than  to  this  heroic  woman. 

Shakespeare  might  have  painted  the  tradi- 
tional Joan  of  Arc  of  Hohnshed  as  he  painted 
the  traditional  Margaret,  and  no  one  would  have 
been  able  to  deduce  much  more  than  youth  from 
his  subservience.  He  began  by  doing  this,  then 
out  of  patriotism  he  went  on  to  ideahze  Talbot, 
and  consequently  is  almost  compelled  to  diminish 
Joan's  triumphs ;  he  makes  her  take  Rouen 
(which  was  never  taken,  but  opened  its  gates 
seventeen  years  after  her  death)  by  a  trick  because 
he  wants  to  give  Talbot  the  glory  of  retaking 
it  by  sheer  Enghsh  courage.  He  puts  down  all 
her  successes  to  witchery  and  sorcery,  as  Holinshed 
did,  and  when  she  is  captured,  he  not  only  repeats 
the  usual  libel  on  her  that  she  pretended  to  be 
with  child  by  this  and  that  noble  in  order  to 
prolong  her  life,  but  he  blackens  this  libel  by  a 
suggestion  made  in  the  first  act.  When  the 
Dauphin  presses  her  to  marry  him,  Shakespeare 
makes  her  half-promise  to  yield  to  him  and  talk 
of  her  "  recompense,"  and  this  half-promise  and 
the  desire  of  reward  deepen  the  bad  impression 
made  by  her  pretended  confessions  in  the  last 
act.  But  Shakespeare  is  not  content  to  prove 
that  the  noble  French  girl  is  Hght  and  common 
and  sordid,  he  absolutely  invents  a  scene  in  which 
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she  denies  her  shepherd-father,  and  asserts  that 
she  is  "  nobly  born  "  for  no  reason,  or  rather  in 
defiance  of  reason ;  for  he  has  already  followed 
tradition  by  making  Joan  in  the  first  act  avow 
(iier  parentage.  Here  is  the  astounding  slander 
and  contradiction.  In  the  first  act,  speaking 
as  the  traditional  pucelle,  Joan  says  : 

Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daughter, 

My  wit  unti'ain'd  by  any  kind  of  art, 

Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious  hath  it  pleased 

To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate. 

Lo,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs 

And  to  sun's  parching  heat  display'd  my  cheeks, 

God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me 

And  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty 

Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity. 

This  is  all  natural  enough,  if  not  very  wonder- 
ful,   though    even    here    I    fancy    I    distinguish 
Shakespeare's   voice   particularly   in   the   second, 
third,  and  fourth  Hues.     In  the  last  act,  when  her 
I  father  claims  her,  this  is  how  Joan  talks  to  him  : 

Decrepit  miser  !  base  ignoble  wretch  ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood  ; 

Thou  art  no  father  nor  no  friend  of  mine. 

And  she  is  made  to  repeat  this  denial  and  this 
fooHsh  boast  again  and  again. 

This  invention  does  not  surprise  me  in  Shake- 
speare :  it  is  all  in  character :  Shakespeare,  for- 
getting the  previous  confession  and  making  Joan 
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brag  that  she  is  of  "  nobler  birth  "  and  "  issued 
from  the  progeny  of  kings,"  it  is,  I  repeat,  all  in 
keeping  and  just  such  a  boast  as  would  first  suggest 
itself  to  Shakespeare's  snobbishness.  But  Swin- 
burne insists  that  not  only  is  the  execution  cruder 
than  Shakespeare's  style,  but  "  the  conception  is 
unhke  the  idlest  birth  of  his  spirit." 

Now  I  would  not  attribute  the  scene  to  Shake- 
speare, even  in  youth,  if  I  could  help  it,  or  if 
it  stood  alone ;  but  it  does  not.  A  dozen  years 
later  he  made  somewhat  the  same  fault  though 
an  infinitely  smaller  one  when  telling  the  story 
of  Othello.  The  Moor  wears  "  the  shadow' d 
livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun,"  is  very  dark  or  black 
in  complexion,  and  so  inferior  to  the  fair  Venetian 
aristocrat,  Desdemona,  as  Shakespeare  felt  him- 
self inferior  to  the  maid  of  honour  whom  he  loved. 
But  instead  of  leaving  us  with  the  pathos  of  this 
inferiority,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  write  about 
Othello,  he  makes  him  brag  of  his  "  royal  "  descent. 
Shakespeare's  snobbery  played  havoc  with  his 
art  again  and  again  though  Swinburne  as  an 
Enghshman  has  not  noticed  the  blundering. 

For  years  I  tried  to  beheve  with  the  poets  that 
this  foul  hbel  on  one  of  the  noblest  of  women 
was  not  written  by  Shakespeare ;  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  clear  to  me  that  he  must  have 
seen  it  and  approved  of  it,  and  gradually  it  became 
manifest  that  he  wrote  in  some  of  the  worst  Unes 
of  it  himself.     At  length  I  had  to  yield  to  the 
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evidence.  It  is  his,  I  am  afraid,  from  beginning 
to  end.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  where  Shake- 
speare started  from,  here  is  his  lowest  point. 
This  is  where  he  stood  in  1590  or  thereabouts 
when  twenty-six  years  of  age.  This  is  what 
Enghsh  patriotism  and  Enghsh  snobbishness  had 
done  for  him — his  nadir,  so  to  speak.  How  he 
swung  out  of  it ;  in  how  vast  an  orbit,  and  what 
heights  he  reached — that  is  his  story,  and  the 
world's  wonder. 


CHAPTER  II 

HIS    WIFE  :    ADRIANA,    THE    SCOLD  I    KATHARINA, 
THE    SHREW  ;    CONSTANCE,    THE   TERMAGANT 

THE  most  obvious  remark  about  these 
early  plays,  is  that  Shakespeare  from  the 
very  beginning  identified  himself  with 
the  gentle,  saintly,  and  unfortunate  characters, 
and  so  reahzed  them  for  us.  The  figure  of  the 
dying  Mortimer  is  irradiated  by  the  splendour  of 
his  poetry  ;  the  saintly  Henry  VI.  lives  for  us  hke 
a  portrait  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  when  he  paints  a 
mere  fighting  man  such  as  Talbot,  he  cannot  help 
lending  him  his  own  magnanimous  generosity. 
Even  as  a  youth,  Shakespeare  has  more  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  him  than  any  other 
great  poet.  And  just  for  this  reason  the  vile 
hard  caricature  of  Joan  of  Arc  forms  such  a 
blot  on  his  early  work.  He  is  more  Uke  Marcus 
Aurelius  than  Goethe  or  Cervantes ;  but  even 
Marcus  Aurelius  has  not  his  all-pitying  soul,  his 
sympathy  with  weakness.  One  must  just  notice 
here,  too,  that  he  is  saved  from  a  suspicion  of 
mawkishness  by  his  humour ;  his  Jack  Cade  is 
the  first  of  those  inimitable  comic  creations,  of 
which  Falstaff  was  the  crown  and  king. 

20 
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Curiously  enough  in  the  earhest  plays,  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  known  little  or  nothing  about 
women ;  at  least  he  was  unable  to  give  them 
artistic  life.  His  women  were  at  the  best  his- 
torical or  traditional  lay  figures  such  as  Venus 
and  Lucrece  and  Margaret  and  at  the  worst 
mere  masks  or  libels  on  humanity  like  Tamora 
in  Titus  Andronicus  and  the  Joan  of  Arc — not  a 
living  creature  among  them  all. 

Suddenly  in  the  crowd  of  hfeless  marionettes 
we  catch  the  hot  eyes  of  an  angry  woman ;  she 
is  painted  French-wise,  mainly  by  shadows  or 
faults,  and  these  are  repeated  again  and  again 
with  vehement  and  extravagant  exaggeration,  the 
personal  feeling  of  the  painter  shomng  itself  in 
every  stroke.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  and  the  portrait  of  the  jealous 
wife,  Adriana.  At  the  moment,  I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  determine  whether  The  Comedy  of  Errors 
is  earlier  or  later  than  the  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  or  Love's  Labour's  Lost ;  though  I 
believe  it  comes  between  them.  It  was  not 
revised  later  and  bettered  as  was  Love's  Labour's 
Lost.  It  was  probably  written  soon  after  1589, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  Shakespeare's  earhest 
works. 

The  sketch  of  Adriana  is  crude  but  vivid ;  the 
woman  lives  for  us  indeed,  much  as  The  Second 
Mrs  Tanqueray  hves  mainly  through  ill-temper. 
Who  is  it  ?  one  naturally  asks  :  who  is  the  jealous 
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railing  woman  who  made  such  an  impression  on 
young  Shakespeare  that  he  cannot  but  paint  her 
and  make  her  Hve  for  us  by  reason  of  his  very 
hatred  ?  I  say  it  was  his  wife,  whom  he  had  been 
forced  to  marry  and  the  critics  all  laugh  ;  nothing 
so  preposterous  has  ever  been  suggested  to  them ! 
What  next,  indeed  ? 

Before  I  go  on  to  prove  that  the  jealous  scold 
Adriana  was  a  picture  of  Shakespeare's  wife,  and 
was  deliberately  intended  by  him  for  a  portrait 
of  her,  let  me  just  say  that  even  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  he  has  mentioned  his  forced  marriage 
and  its  unhappy  consequences.  I  have  already 
shown  that  he  identifies  himself  with  the  lover 
Suffolk  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  and 
particularly  in  the  courtship  of  Margaret. 

When  the  lords  oppose  the  choice  of  Margaret 
as  queen,  Suffolk  says  : 

A  dower,  my  lords !  disgrace  not  so  your  king, 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base  and  poor, 
To  choose  for  wealth  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich : 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 

Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  hy  attorneyship  ; 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affects. 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed  : 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most 
It  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferr'd. 
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For  what  is  wedlock  forced  hut  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
V/hereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss, 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 

The  first  two  lines  which  I  have  put  in  itahcs 
cry  for  explanation.  They  must  strike  any  reader 
as  astonishing,  for  they  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  circumstances  ;  they  absolutely  destroy 
Suffolk's  own  argument ;  for,  strange  to  say? 
Suffolk  himself  has  dealt  in  this  very  matter  as  an 
"  attorney,"  and  stranger  still,  a  little  earlier 
in  scene  3  of  the  same  act,  he  applies  the  very 
word  "  attorney  "  to  himself  : 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  my  own  attorney  in  this  case. 

How  is  this  confusion  to  be  explained  ?  Only 
in  one  way  so  far  as  I  can  see.  In  youth,  even  a 
Shakespeare  has  not  much  observation  of  life 
with  which  to  stuff  out  his  characters  ;  he  is  almost 
compelled  to  draw  on  his  own  experiences,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  his  experiences  and  their 
vivid  emotions  crowd  for  utterance.  But  even 
in  his  earliest  works  Shakespeare  is  not  apt  to 
make  a  lover,  whom  he  uses  as  a  mouthpiece, 
argue  against  himself  save  for  overpowering  per- 
sonal reasons  ;  his  own  marriage,  we  know,  had 
been  forced  on  him  by  the  attorne3^ship  of  Anne 
Hathaway's  father's  two  friends,  Fulk  Sandells 
and  John  Richardson,  and  he  could  not  forgive  the 
interference.     That  is  why  marriage  must  not  be 
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"  dealt  in  by  attorneyship,"  and  why  Suffolk 
is  made  to  stultify  himself. 

The  next  passage  marked  in  itahcs  proves  that 
this  "  assumption  "  of  mine  is  correct :  Suffolk 
talks  of  "  wedlock  forced "  as  "  but  a  hell " 
though  no  one  but  himself  is  trying  to  force  any 
bride  upon  Henry.  The  truth  is  Shakespeare 
has  identified  himself  with  the  lover  Suffolk  at 
once,  and  he  drags  in  his  own  painful  experience 
though  here  it  is  worse  than  out  of  place  :  for  it 
makes  Suffolk  condemn  Suffolk's  action.  Mani- 
festly Shakespeare  is  here  thinking  of  his  own 
"  forced  wedlock  "  which  he  found  to  be  "  a  hell 
— an  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife." 

Now  let  us  consider  whether  these  inferences 
are  confirmed  by  the  portrait  of  Adriana  in  The 
Comedy  of  Errors.  The  first  thing  I  notice  is  that 
the  jealous  "  scolding  "  bitter  wife  is  out  of  place 
in  the  gay  farce-game  of  mistaken  identity ;  it 
would  be  in  better  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
play  if  Adriana  were  a  very  loving  and  affectionate 
creature,  for  then  there  would  be  some  amusement 
in  her  mistaking  the  wrong  Antipholus  for  iier 
husband,  and  lavishing  caresses  on  the  wrong 
man.  Still,  the  critics  are  obdurate ;  they  can 
deduce  nothing  from  the  dramatist's  bad  work. 
But  to  the  fair-minded  reader  my  inference  (which 
alone  explains  the  faulty  facts)  must  create  at 
least  a  suspicion ;  and  now  for  further  evidence. 
Almost  the  only  thing  we  know  certainly  about 
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Shakespeare's  wife  is  that  she  was  eight  years  older 
than  he  was.  This  pecuhar  trait  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Adriana ;  moreover,  it  is  the  very  last  thing 
a  jealous  scolding  woman  would  tell  about  herself, 
in  the  play  it  weakens  her  appeal ;  and  yet  Shake- 
speare makes  Adriana  tell  it.  In  spite  of  this 
some  English  critics  pooh-pooh  what  they  persist 
in  caUing  my  "  assumption."  If  we  knew  that 
Shakespeare's  wife  squinted  and  Adriana  admitted 
that  she  had  a  cast  in  her  eye  and  deplored  the 
fact,  these  gentry  would  still  say  that  the  simple 
identification  was  a  chance  coincidence. 

At  the  risk  of  explaining  the  obvious,  I  shall 
accumulate  proof  on  proof,  warning  my  antagonists 
at  the  same  time  that  there  are  many  more  weapons 
still  unused  in  the  armoury.  For  truth  has  a 
strange  power  of  calling  testimony  to  its  support, 
and  there  is  some  danger  that  in  this  field  even  I, 
a  hundred  years  hence,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authority,  and  so  in  turn  become,  dread  thought ! 
food  for  the  professors  ! 

I  shall  transcribe  a  couple  of  scenes  where 
Adriana  figures  and  ask  my  readers  to  notice  first 
of  all  the  difference  between  Shakespeare's  painting 
of  Adriana  and  her  sister.  Adriana  is  introduced 
to  us  as  fretting  because  her  husband  does  not 
return  home,  and  her  sister  advises  patience. 

Adr.  Neither  my  husband  nor  the  slave  return'd. 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ! 
Sure,  Lueiana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 
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Luc.    Perhaps  some  merchant  hath  invited  him 

And  from  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 

Good  sister,  let  us  dine  and  never  fi-et : 

A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 

Time  is  their  master,  and  when  they  see  time 

They'll  go  or  come  ;  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  .^ 

Luc.    Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Luc.    O,  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr.  There's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so, 

Luc.    Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky  : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls. 
Are  their  males'  subjects  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these. 
Lords  of  the  wild  world  and  wild  watery  seas, 
Indu'd  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls. 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords  : 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc.    Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adr.  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear  some  sway. 

Luc.    Ere  I  learn  love,  I'll  practise  to  obey. 

Adr.  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where  } 

Luc.    Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear.   .   .  . 

And  so  on  and  on. 

This  extraordinary  scene  should,  I  think,  carry 
its  own  lesson.  First  of  all  an  unmarried  sister  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  so  patient  as  a  married  woman  ; 
again,  an  unmarried  sister  is  not  likely  to  take  the 
husband's  part ;  finally,  no  unmarried  sister  ever 
yet  spoke  in  favour  of  a  man  as  Luciana  speaks 
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i  in  this  long  tirade  against  liberty  which  she  should 
have  addressed  to  the  straying  husband  and  not 
to  the  faithful  wife.  Manifestly,  Shakespeare  is 
making  the  sister  Luciana,  in  defiance  of  prob- 
abihty,  admonish  and  reprove  his  wife  as  he  would 
wish  her  to  have  been  admonished  and  reproved. 
Adriana  is  as  natural  in  jealousy  and  impatience 
as  Luciana  is  unnatural.  And  she  displays  the 
same  temper  and  impatience  again  and  again 
in  the  following  scene  with  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 
Indeed  here  she  carries  her  ill-temper  to  such  a 
pitch  that  she  would  beat  the  servant  and  again 
her  unsisterly  sister  reproves  her. 

Then  at  once  comes  the  incredible  scene  wherein 
Adriana  admits  her  own  age,  and  worse  still 
admits  its  deforming  effect. 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your  face  ! 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then  he  hath  wasted  it : 
Are  my  discourses  dull  ?  barren  my  wit  ? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard  : 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait  ? 
That's  not  my  fault  :  he's  master  of  my  state  : 
What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found, 
By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.      My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair  : 
But  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale 
And  feeds  from  home  ;  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 
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At  the  risk  of  maddening  my  adversaries,  I 
must  point  out  that  every  word  of  this  weird 
speech  throws  light  on  Shakespeare's  married 
Hfe.  To  take  the  main  point  first :  no  jealous 
woman  would  mention  her  age,  and  if  she  did 
mention  it  in  anger,  it  would  be  to  declare  that  it 
had  not  affected  her  beauty.  But  this  Adriana 
confesses  her  age ;  confesses,  too,  that  it  has 
robbed  her  of  her  "  alluring  beauty  "  ;  she  harps 
on  the  fact,  indeed,  that  she  is  a  "  decayed  fair." 
Shakespeare  was  cruel  to  poor  Anne  Hathaway. 

Let  us  take  the  first  line  of  her  speech ;  "his 
minions  "  ;  Adriana  is  not  jealous  of  one  in  especial 
as  women  are  apt  to  be,  but  of  many — we  shall 
soon  see  that  this  is  Shakespeare  admitting  his 
love  of  gay  company  and  an  audience.  Take  the 
second  Hne  :  she  starves  at  home  for  "a  merry 
look  " — surely  a  woman  would  say  for  "  a  loving 
look  "  ;  it  is  again  Shakespeare  confessing.  Let 
no  one  think  this  supersubtle ;  it  is  obvious : 
Shakespeare  repeats  the  touch  a  few  lines  further 
on — "  a  sunny  look  "  :  he  is  describing  himself. 
Then,  too,  what  woman  would  tliink  of  excus- 
ing her  "  dull  discourses  "  ?  her  "  barren  -wit  "  ? 
These  are  Shakespeare's  charges  against  his  wife. 
Again  ;  would  any  woman  admit  in  this  way  that 
the  others  of  whom  she  is  jealous  have  "  gay 
vestments  "  wliile  she  has  none  ;  she  would  rather 
make  this  to  her  sister  the  chief  reason  why  her 
husband  leaves  her  and  not  the  loss  of  her  good 
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looks.  Every  word  of  it  all  is,  unconsciously, 
a  confession  of  young  Shakespeare  himself.  The 
incredible  sister  continues  : 

Luc.  Self-harming  jealousy  ! — fie,  beat  it  hence  ! 

Adr.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  other  where  : 
Or  else  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 
Sister,  you  know  he  promised  me  a  chain  ; 
Would  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain, 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarters  with  his  bed. 

Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I'll  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 
Luc.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy  ! 

Shakespeare's  accusation  of  his  wife  is  so  naively 
out  of  character  that  it  serves  to  convict  him  and 
paint  their  relations  even  to  the  sensual  touch 
in  the  hne  I  have  itaUcised. 

One  other  thing  wliich  Adriana  says,  later, 
must  be  reHeved  out  because  it  throws  Hght  on 
Shakespeare  himself : 

Adr.  Husband,  I'll  dine  above  with  you  to-day. 

And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks.  .  .  . 

Surely  these  snapshots  of  the  jealous,  scolding 
Adriana  and  of  merry  sunny  vagrant  Shake- 
speare full  of  "  a  thousand  idle  pranks  "  in  gay 
company  may  be  accepted  in  their  entirety. 

But  even  this  series  of  intimate  pictures,  all 
out  of  proportion  as  they  are  in  the  play,  do  not 
exhaust  the  evidence  that  indeed  Shakespeare  is 
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here  giving  us  a  complete  account  of  his  relations 
with  his  wife.  It  says  much  for  his  fairness  of 
mind  and  his  forgivingness  of  temper  that  he 
is  not  content  to  portray  Adriana  as  a  jealous 
scold  without  admitting  that  she  had  some  ground 
for  jealousy :  with  real  dramatic  insight  he  even 
proceeds  to  fecundate  her  "  barren  wit "  with 
reasonable  arguments  : 

Adr.  Ay,  ay  Antipholus,  look  strange  and  frown  : 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects  ; 
I  am  not  Andriana  nor  thy  wife. 

The  time  was  once  when  thou  unurged  wouldst  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  to  thine  eye, 
That  never  touch  well  welcomed  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd  to  thee. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  O,  how  comes  it, 
That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me. 
That,  undividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part. 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me  ! 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  mayst  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminishing, 
As  take  from  me  thyself  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  Avere  licentious.   .  .  , 

In  this  vein  she  goes  on  arguing  and  pleading 
for  pages. 

I   must   now   leave   to   my   readers   the   other 
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passages  where  Adriana's  characteristics  are  re- 
peated again  and  again,  and  always  over-em- 
phasized, and  content  myself  with  transcribing  the 
astounding  scene  at  the  end  of  the  play,  where 
Shakespeare  betrays  himself  finally  and  fully, 
the  scene  in  which  the  Abbess  leads  Adriana  on 
to  confess  her  jealous  nagging  and  then  shames 
her.  The  scene  is  utterly  out  of  place ;  it  does 
not  advance,  but  retards  the  action ;  it  is  a  blot 
and  blunder  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  Shake- 
speare's personal  bitterness  : 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 
Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad, 

And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was : 

But  till  this  afternoon  his  passion 

Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 
Abb.   Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  sea  ? 

Buried  some  dear  friend  }     Hath  not  else  his  eye 

Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 

A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 

Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 

Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to? 
Adr.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 

Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 
Abb.  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 
Adr.  Why,  so  I  did. 
Abb.  Ah,  but  not  rough  enough. 
Adr.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 
Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 
Adr.  And  in  assemblies  too. 
Abb.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 
Adr.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference  ; 

In  bed  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 

At  board  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
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Alone  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme  ; 
In  company  I  often  glanced  it ; 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 
Abb.   And  therefore  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad ; 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth.  .   .   . 

If  any  one  in  face  of  this  carefully  manufac- 
tured, seemingly  impartial,  but  in  reality  virulent 
condemnation  can  still  maintain  that  Adriana 
was  not  meant  for  Shakespeare's  wife,  he  should 
at  least  account  in  some  other  way  for  the  hundred 
astonishing  facts  in  tliis  story  which  my  "  assump- 
tion "  assuredly  does  explain  with  perfect  ease 
and  simpHcity. 

Shakespeare  has  not  even  left  us  in  doubt 
about  his  attitude  as  a  husband  towards  his  wife. 
From  the  very  beginning  he  has  identified  him- 
self, as  I  have  elsewhere  proved,  with  Antipholus 
of  Syracuse,  and  this  is  the  way  Antipholus - 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  Adriana : 

She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor,   .   .  . 

Now  there  is  no  reason  for  this  abhorrence  in 
the  play ;  on  the  contrary,  Antipholus  has  been 
well  treated  by  Adriana :  she  has  taken  him  to 
dinner,  and  been  kind  to  liim.  How  are  we  to 
explain  this  uncalled-for  and  over-emphatic  con- 
demnation ?  How  can  we  account  for  it  save  by 
the  fact  that  poor  Shakespeare  is  thinking  of  his 
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own  forced  marriage  and  his  jealous,  scolding, 
violent  wife  ? 

We  shall  soon  see  that  the  circumstances  of 
Shakespeare's  forced  marriage  and  his  unhappy- 
relations  with  his  wife,  as  narrated  in  my  book, 
The  Man  Shakespeare,  come  to  view  again  and 
again  in  these  youthful  works ;  we  meet  refer- 
ences to  it,  sidelong  glances  at  it,  in  the  most 
unhkely  places. 

Love's  Ldbour'^s  Lost  should  now  be  considered, 
but  it  was  so  completely  revised  in  1597  that  from 
my  present  point  of  view  I  must  not  handle  it 
here  except  to  say  that  neither  the  Princess  nor 
any  of  her  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  RosaHne, 
has  any  existence  whatever.  They  are  one  and 
all  mere  lay  figures  introduced  to  show  off 
Shakespeare's  wit.  Rosaline,  indeed,  is  ahve  from 
head  to  foot,  but  her  character,  being  wholly  due 
to  the  later  revision,  must  be  considered  later. 

I  can  dismiss  Richard  II.  even  more  curtly, 
there  is  no  woman's  portrait  in  it  worth  men- 
tioning ;  and  I  could  pass  over  Richard  III.  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI., 
just  as  quickly,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
great  scene  in  the  first  act,  the  wooing  of  Anne 
by  Gloucester,  is  declared  by  Coleridge  not  to 
jhave  been  written  by  Shakespeare.  Coleridge 
[does  not  tell  us  who  else  could  have  conceived 
this  wonderful  scene.  He  contents  himself  with 
a  bare  denial,  and  of  course  the  professors  follow 
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him  into  the  ditch.  Poor,  weak  Coleridge  could 
not  sympathize  with  the  m.asterly  Hfe  in  the 
episode ;  the  cynical  audacity  of  the  hunchback 
revolted  him,  and  so  he  refused  to  ascribe  the 
scene  to  his  idol. 

The  marriage  of  Richard  with  the  widow  of 
the  man  he  murdered  is  recorded  by  Holinshed 
without  remark.  It  is  one  of  those  almost  in- 
credible facts  which  occur  in  hfe,  but  which 
genius  alone  would  try  to  use  in  art  or  to  explain. 
Instead  of  passing  hghtly  over  the  difficulty  or 
omitting  all  mention  of  it,  Shakespeare  seizes  on 
it  eagerly ;  difficulties  are  to  him  stepping-stones 
and  vantages,  and  this  one  enables  him  to  express 
some  of  his  youthful  contempt  for  women  and 
some  of  his  admiration  for  the  triumphant  brains 
and  adroitness  of  a  man.  Transmuted  into  a 
sex-duel  the  incident  becomes  one  of  his  greatest  j 
scenes,  an  unforgettable  picture.  The  episode 
delays  the  action ;  but  Richard  hves  in  it  with 
such  intensity  of  hfe ;  his  wooing  is  so  masterly,  his 
cynical  ejffrontery  so  astounding  that  we  can  never 
afterwards  see  him  but  in  this  fierce,  raw  limelight. 
The  whole  scene  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Shake- 
speare ;  no  one  else  could  have  done  such  work. 

At  the  very  beginning,  Richard  shows  the 
sinuous  fierceness  of  a  wild  cat.  He  first  orders, 
then  threatens,  then  turns  to  Anne  with  obsequious 
flattery  : 

Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst, 
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and  on  the  very  next  page  his  prayer  : 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman  .  .  . 

removes  all  doubt :  it  is  all  Shakespeare,  and 
most  characteristic.  Richard  goes  on  to  talk  of 
"  beauty's  wreck  .  .  .  thy  heavenly  face  that 
set  me  on  .  .  ."  and  pictures  Edward  as  "  framed 
in  the  prodigaHty  of  nature  " — every  touch  pure 
Shakespeare.  He  even  breaks  in  with  the  "  Tush  " 
which  we  have  already  found  in  the  characteristic 
Shakespearean  speeches  of  Suffolk  in  the  First  Part 
of  Henry  VI.  and  we  shall  find  again  in  Romeo. 
Every  word  in  the  scene  was  written  by  Shake- 
speare ;  but  marvellously  as  Richard  is  painted 
in  it,  Anne  scarcely  comes  to  light  at  all.  She 
curses  at  first  and  rails  with  something  of  the 
verbose  malignity  of  Margaret ;  but  there  is 
hardly  more  than  a  suggestion  of  individual  Hfe. 
When  Richard  tells  her  that  he  will  kill  himself, 
Anne  is  touched  and  there  is  just  a  hint  of 
character-drawing.    She  says  ; 

I  would  I  knew  thy  heart, 

— just  one  good  stroke,  and  no  more.  She  turns 
to  joy  and  affection  too  suddenly  to  be  human ; 
she's  a  weather-hen  in  woman's  shape  and  that's 
all. 

This  crude  painting  of  Anne,  and  Shakespeare's 
manifest  contempt  of  her,  give  us  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  scene.    His  vanity  had  been  wounded 
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in  his  unhappy  marriage ;  he  had  been  bruised 
and  beaten  in  the  sordid  strife  with  his  wife  and 
forced  to  fly ;  but  he  still  held  that  the  man  was 
the  master  :  he  harped  on  the  thought  to  strengthen 
his  belief  : 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd  ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won. 

Titus  Andronicus. 


and : 


She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd  ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won. 

/.  Henry  VI. 

and  again : 

That  man  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

and  finally  Richard  himself  cries  : 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd .'' 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  } 

Evidently  Shakespeare  means  to  show  us  by 
Richard's  triumph  how  easy  it  is  with  flattering 
words  to  overcome  and  win  a  woman,  even  a 
woman  maddened  with  grief  and  resentment. 
This  is  the  balm  which  the  young  poet  lays  to 
his  bruised  pride. 

Before  I  try  and  corroborate  this  argument 
from  another  play  let  me  just  remark  that  the 
other  female  figures  in  Richard  III.  are  no  better 
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drawn  than  that  of  Anne.  The  Duchess  of 
York  and  Queen  EHzabeth  rave  and  lament  as 
Margaret  raved :  there  is  no  individual  life  in 
any  of  them. 

The  women  characters  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  hardly  deserve  consideration.  Neither 
Katharina  nor  Bianca  is  worthy  to  be  called  a 
woman's  portrait ;  we  only  know  a  trait  or  two 
of  them,  and  the  widow  is  not  even  outhned. 
But  the  play  itself  has  another  and  deeper  in- 
terest for  us  as  throwing  Hght  on  Shakespeare's 
life  and  character.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
success  it  has  had  on  the  stage  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  held  its  place  in  popular  Uking  even  to 
our  time,  it  is  a  wretchedly  poor  farce,  and  the 
theme  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  master.  Some 
of  the  play  does  not  read  Hke  him ;  but  his  hand 
is  quite  plainly  revealed  in  the  scenes  between 
Katharina  and  Petruchio ;  in  fact  the  taming 
of  the  shrew  is  his.  One  cannot  but  wonder  why 
Shakespeare  ever  put  hand  to  such  a  paltry  subject. 
The  answer  comes  pat  to  those  who  believe  that 
J  himself  had  been  married  unhappily  to  a 
lous,  ill-tempered  scold.  Marriage  had  been  a 
eat  to  him  :  he  could  not  but  see  that ;  in  this 
1  y^  he  will  comfort  his  pride  by  showing  how  even 
I  'irew  can  be  mastered ;  how  violence  can  be 
dued  by  violence.  The  moment  one  looks 
\  he  play  from  this  point  of  view,  its  sub-con- 
f       is  purpose  becomes  clear  to  one  and  its  faults 
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are   all   explained.    When   Katharina  obeys   her 
husband,  Hortensio  asks  : 

...  I  wonder  what  it  bodes  ? 
and  Petruchio  replies  : 

Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life, 

And  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy ; 

And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and  happy  ? 

In  no  other  way  but  as  a  salve  to  wounded 
vanity  can  one  explain  Katharina's  appalling, 
foolish  lecture  to  the  other  wives  with  which  the 
play  reaches  its  climax  in  Act  v.  scene  2. 

Fie,  fie !  unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow. 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor.  .   .  . 

****** 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty  ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it.  .  .  . 

Even  with  the  explanation  in  mind  one  marvels 
how  Shakespeare  could  seriously  pen  such  drivel; 
but  he  goes  on  raving  for  another  thirty  lines  : 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband ; 
And  when  she  is  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour,i 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord .''... 
****** 

^  These  adjectives  give  Shakespeare's  view  of  his  wife. 
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Q)me,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms !  .  .  . 

*****  * 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot, 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot.  .  .  . 

Any  one  who  knows  Shakespeare  will  find  an 
accent  of  personal  feeling  in  every  line  of  this 
silly  tirade.  The  proof  that  my  explanation  is 
the  right  one  may  be  carried  to  minute  detail.  As 
soon  as  Shakespeare  finished  writing  this  astonish- 
ing speech  of  Katharina  he  threw  down  the  pen ; 
the  last  eight  lines  or  so  of  this  play  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  another  hand ;  the  interest  had 
gone  out  of  the  thing  for  him  when  Katharina 
was  sufficiently  humbled  and  he  tossed  the  play 
aside.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  got  rid  in  it  of 
some  of  the  bitterness  and  anger  which  his  wife's 
ill-temper,  jealousy,  and  shrewish  nature  had 
bred  in  him.  But  enough  and  more  than  enough 
hatred  of  her  burned  in  him  all  through  his  life. 

I  must  consider  here  a  play  which  was  written 
two  or  three  years  later,  because  though  it  belongs 
to  happy  hours,  to  the  spring- tide,  indeed,  of  his 
success  in  London,  it  deals  again  with  Stratford, 
brings  again  his  wife  vividly  to  view  and  shows 
how  intimately  the  poet's  Hfe  was  interwoven 
with  his  art. 

King  John  is  with  some  certainty  dated  about 
1596.  It  was  in  1596  that  Shakespeare  visited 
Stratford  for  the  first  time  after  an  absence  of 
eight  or  nine  years  :   he  was  recalled  probably  by 
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the  news  that  his  son  Hamnet  was  very  ill.  His 
son's  death  made  a  great  impression  on  Shake- 
speare ;  it  is  responsible,  I  think,  for  the  exquisite 
tenderness,  beauty  and  pathos  with  which  he  has 
invested  the  figure  of  young  Arthur,  and  also  for 
the  tragic  intensity  of  the  Queen-mother's  grief. 

Shakespeare  took  his  King  John  from  an  old 
play  which  we  still  possess,  The  Troublesome 
Reign  of  King  John.  In  it  Constance  is  pictured 
as  high-tempered  and  Arthur  as  a  bold  youth 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  but  Shakespeare  turned 
Arthur  into  a  young  boy,  a  girl-boy,  all  affection 
and  tenderness,  and  at  the  same  time  hardened 
Constance  into  a  "  bedlam."  Constance  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  so  bad-tempered,  such  a  raging 
termagant,  that  I  am  forced  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  is  again  thinking  of  his  own  wife. 
For  there  is  no  object  in  making  Constance  a 
shrew ;  indeed  as  he  paints  her  afterwards  as  a 
mother  mourning  for  her  son,  and  evidently 
wishes  to  bring  out  all  the  pathos  of  her  mise'  , , 
he  would  have  done  better  not  to  have  alienr  ed 
one's  sympathy  from  her  at  the  beginning  by 
making  her  an  intolerable  scold.  But  he  had  just 
been  in  Stratford,  his  wife  had  been  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  cannot  help  depicting  her  raging, 
violent  passion.  Constance  is  as  bad-tempered 
as  Adriana  herself,  and  that's  saying  a  good  deal. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  art  the  bad  temper  of 
Constance   is   much   more   significant.     After   all 
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Adriana  had  some  reason  for  her  ill-humour. 
She  was  passionately  in  love,  madly  jealous,  and 
her  husband  neglected  her ;  but  this  Constance 
is  a  raging  termagant  without  any  such  cause. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  understand  her  ill-humour ; 
we  simply  disHke  her  and  accordingly  have  less 
sympathy  with  her  in  her  affliction. 

Constance  comes  on  the  stage  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  act.  At  first  she  is  becomingly 
grateful  for  the  help  offered  to  her  by  King  Philip 
and  Austria  and  counsels  patience  and  peace. 
A  moment  later  she  begins  to  rant  and  rage ; 
even  her  gentle  son  Arthur  has  to  reprove  her  : 

Good  my  mother,  peace  ! 
I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  : 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

But  nothing  can  stop  Constance's  tongue.  She 
raves  even  more  violently  than  Margaret  raved, 
till  at  last  King  John  pulls  her  up  with  : 

Bedlam,  have  done. 

She  answers  him : 

I  have  but  this  to  say  .  .  . 

and  rages  on ;  she  is  indeed  as  Elinor  calls  her, 
an  "  unadvised  scold."  .  .  .  Austria  reproves  her, 
and  at  length  King  Philip  cries  : 

Peace,  lady !  pause,  or  be  more  temperate ; 

She  appears  again  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
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act.  She  has  learned  from  SaHsbury  that  peace 
has  been  made  between  France  and  England,  and 
her  temper  comes  again  to  show  : 

Gone  to  be  married  !  gone  to  swear  a  peace  ! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd  !  gone  to  be  friends  ! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch^  and  Blanch  those  provinces  ? 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard  ;  .  .  . 

After  holding  forth  for  a  page  or  so  in  this 
strain  she  attacks  Salisbury  the  messenger,  for 
bringing  the  tidings  : 

Fellow,  be  gone  :  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight : 

This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 
Sal.        What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 

But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 
Const.     Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is 

As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 
Arth.     I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content.  .  .  . 

But  nothing  will  content  her.  She  raves  on, 
page  after  page,  now  against  Phihp,  now  against 
Austria,  till  one  wonders  how  the  princes  could 
have  stood  it,  and  when  Pandulph  enters  she  asks 
characteristically  for  leave  to  curse  : 

O,  lawful  let  it  be 
That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile  !  .  .  . 

A  raging  ranting  cursing  scold  she  is,  and  nothing 
more. 

Suddenly  the  overloud  note  is  muted :  as  soon 
as  Arthur  is  taken  prisoner  she  jumps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is   dead ;    long  before  even  the 
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famous  scene  between  Hubert  and  Arthur  takes 
place,  she  grieves  for  her  child  as  lost.  The  agony 
of  her  grief  is  so  realized  that  it  carries  us  all  away 
with  it,  and  turns  the  furious  scold  into  one  of  the 
great  tragic  figures  of  our  hterature. 

At  first  she  does  not  strike  the  true  note. 
When  Philip  counsels  patience  and  comfort  she 
raves  : 

No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress, 
Death,  death  ;  O  amiable,  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity.   .  .  . 

and  so  on,  plainly  the  poet  talking  and  not  yet 
in  the  spirit  of  the  part.  But  as  soon  as  Con- 
stance thinks  of  her  son,  her  voice  falls  to  mourn- 
ful sadness,  and  takes  on  the  very  accent  of  regret : 

...  I  was  Geoffrey's  wife  ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost  : 
I  am  not  mad  :  I  would  to  heaven  I  were  I 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself; 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canonized,  cardinal ; 
****** 

too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

King  Philip  prays  her  to  bind  up  her  hair,  and 
she  goes  off  again  : 

Yes,  that  I  will ;  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it  ? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds  and  cried  aloud 
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"  O  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son. 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty  !  " 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner.  .  .  . 

There  is  distinct  individuality  now  in  the  scold- 
ing verbosity,  which  characterizes  even  her  grief. 
But  it  is  when  she  again  talks  of  her  child  that  she 
touches  the  heart : 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit. 
And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him  :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more.  .  .  . 

This   seems   to   me   Shakespeare's   own   emotion. 
The  wonderful  first  Hne  : 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born 

is  unmistakable,  and  he  will  give  us  that  "  gra- 
cious "  again. 

When  the  mother-grief  of  Constance  swings 
higher  still  and  reaches  the  soul  of  sorrow,  to 
me  it  is  again  Shakespeare  speaking,  Shakespeare 
lamenting  his  own  loss,  at  least  for  the  first  six 
lines  : 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
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Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief? 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  Lord !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  I 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure  ! 

Tlie  last  seven  lines  are  poor  stuff,  and  the 
last  four  words  out  of  place,  intolerable  :  but  the 
first  Hues  are  all  perfect  till  the  poet  tries  to  think 
himself  into  the  character  of  Constance.  For 
this  Constance  Hves  in  a  frenzy  as  the  poet  takes 
care  to  tell  us  that  she  dies  in  a  frenzy  too.  For 
years  his  furious  scolding  wife  simply  obsessed 
Shakespeare ;  but  the  intense  emotion  which 
throbs  through  these  pages  is  Shakespeare's  own 
emotion — his  grief,  his  agony  of  bereavement — 
speaking  through  the  scolding  mask.  How  lov- 
able his  young  boy  must  have  been  to  have  wrung 
such  a  phrase  from  him  : 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

The  sorrow  of  young  Hamnet's  loss  hved  with 
gentle  Shakespeare  for  the  rest  of  his  Hfe.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  later  we  find  it  again  in  The 
W inter'' s  Tale  when  he  describes  young  MamilUus, 
who  charms  every  one  by  teUing  fairy  stories 
with  childish  grace  and  dies  through  "  thoughts 
too  high  for  one  so  tender." 
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I  cannot  regard  any  of  the  other  women  char- 
acters in  King  John  as  more  than  historical  lay 
figures  :  Elinor  is  as  wooden  as  she  can  be,  and 
Blanch  is  no  better. 

My  readers  will  notice  that  all  through  the 
piece  I  take  part  with  Shakespeare  against  his 
wife.  For  a  dozen  reasons  I  accept  his  view  that 
she  was  a  shrew  of  the  worst ;  one  may  here 
suffice.  From  Jons  on  and  Chettle  we  know  that 
Shakespeare  was  very  gentle  and  sweet-tempered, 
justified  indeed  in  portraying  himself  as  he  per- 
mits the  servant  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  to 
portray  him  as  the  reverse  of  "  choleric."  This 
mildness  of  Shakespeare  is  attested  by  other 
facts.  He  was  criticized  again  and  again  by 
surly  Jonson,  for  instance,  now  with  reason,  now 
without ;  yet  he  remained  a  friend  of  Jonson's 
to  the  end.  He  preached  forgiveness,  too,  as  a 
duty  all  through  his  life,  and  yet  he  nursed  his 
dishke  of  his  wife  to  the  grave  and  beyond  it,  as 
I  have  shown  in  The  Man  Shakespeare.  She  was 
the  one  person  whom  he  could  never  forgive. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Xanthippe  of  Socrates 
was  not  a  more  violent  termagant  than  Anne 
Hathaway. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    MIDSUMMER   NIGHt's    DREAM  :    THE    TWO 
GENTLEMEN    OF   VERONA  :    ALl's    WELL 

IN  the  first  two  chapters  I  have  said  enough, 
I  think,  about  Shakespeare's  earUest  attempts 
at  picturing  women.  No  great  master  has 
ever  done  worse.  In  spite  of  his  rich  sensual 
endowment,  and  his  incomparable  gift  of  speech, 
his  first  sketches  were  as  bad  as  bad  could  be.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  atrocious  Joan  of  Arc,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  great  man  at  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age  could  have  been 
content  with  a  mere  fiend  hke  Tamora  or  a  typical 
lay  figure  hke  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  talkative 
princess  and  her  maidens  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
and  the  innumerable  duchesses  and  great  ladies  of 
the  early  historical  plays  are  all  just  as  wooden, 
mere  marionettes. 

The  portrait  of  his  jealous,  scolding  wife  as 
Adriana  is  the  first  sketch  which  has  any  individual 
Hfe  in  it.  His  unhappy  marriage  over- shadows 
much  of  his  early  work.  We  have  traced  it  in 
Suffolk's  wooing  of  Margaret  in  the  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  VL  ;  it  dominates  the  whole  of  The 
Comedy  of  Errors ;    it   inspires    the  great    scene 
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between  Richard  and  Anne  in  Richard  III.  ;  it 
supplies  the  theme  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and 
explains  the  otherwise  inexplicable  tirade  in  that 
play  against  those  wives  who  are  not  the  mere 
slavish  instruments  of  their  husband's  pleasure. 

Even  the  servility  of  Katharina  and  the  sub- 
mission of  Anne  did  not  satisfy  Shakespeare.  He 
will  now  show  us  in  play  after  play  how  girls  run 
after  men.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
taming  of  women  and  the  triumphing  over  them 
on  the  one  hand  and  these  pictures  of  girl  after 
girl  pursuing  the  hero  with  dog-like  devotion  on 
the  other,  were  not  only  a  balm  to  his  wounded 
vanity,  but  were  also  probably  a  result  of  young 
Shakespeare's  conquests  of  women  in  those  early 
years  in  London. 

His  success  in  every  field  had  been  astounding. 
He  had  come  to  the  Bankside  at  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  an  unknown  country 
lad,  and  in  five  or  six  years  he  had  made  himself 
the  first  poet  of  his  time,  and  the  master  of  the 
theatre.  He  was  not  only  sensuous,  good-looking, 
and  sweet-mannered,  but  he  had  about  him  the  halo 
of  genius  ;  he  had  a  good  deal  of  money,  too, 
and  could  invite  ladies  to  the  theatre  to  see  his 
plays.  Love  must  have  been  offered  to  him  on 
every  side,  and  the  little  soreness  of  the  ancient 
wound  which  still  twitched  in  him,  made  him  eager 
to  dwell  on  his  triumphs,  and  accordingly  he 
pictures  them  for  us  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs 
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Dream,  in  the  first  sketch  of  AlVs  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  and  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  In 
all  these  plays  the  heroes  are  courted  and  pursued 
by  the  heroines. 

This  group  of  plays  shows  a  considerable  growth 
in  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  his  art.  His  hfe 
with  his  wife  had  humiliated  and  enraged  him  : 
but  it  had  no  doubt  opened  his  eyes  and  taught 
him  that  all  women  were  not  hke  the  creatures 
of  his  imagining.  The  early  happy  days  in  London, 
when  he  began  to  exercise  his  craft  successfully 
and  make  his  way  to  the  front,  were  even  richer 
in  experiences.  He  had  spent  laborious  days 
bettering  old  plays  of  Greene  and  others  ;  had 
written  thousands  of  passionate  verses,  and  above 
all  had  worked  at  one  table  with  Marlowe  over 
Henry  VI. :  he  had  fleeted  wild  nights  with 
Bardolph  and  Pistol  and  Falstaff  at  Dame  Quickly's 
and  had  met  Southampton  and  Essex,  the  lords  of 
life  and  masters  of  England,  and  their  charming 
easy-mannered  friends,  and  was  now  on  the  crest 
of  the  seventh  wave  of  success.  The  merry  girls 
o'  the  Bankside  dimpled  with  delight  at  a  smile 
from  him  :  rich  citizens'  dames  were  fluttered  by 
his  approach  :  even  high  court  ladies  had  a  gracious 
greeting  for  the  handsome  young  poet.  Sunny 
happy  days  ripen  the  fruit ;  but  it  takes  a  storm 
to  shake  it  down.  It  was  well  for  Shakespeare 
and  for  us  that  his  conceit  and  contentment  came 
to  a  fall. 
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Late  in  1596  or  early  in  1597  he  met  for  the 
first  time  the  woman  who  was  to  change  the 
world  for  him.  We  can  tell  in  his  works  the  very 
moment  he  saw  her.  As  soon  as  he  met  her  he 
tried  to  paint  her  and  at  once  began  to  abandon 
the  lay  figures  which  he  had  hitherto  mistaken 
for  heroines.  From  this  time  on  his  spiritual 
growth  is  astounding — a  continuous  flame-like 
effort  reaching  up  from  height  to  height.  There 
is  nothing  in  hterature  so  instructive  and  few 
things  so  interesting  as  the  extraordinary  growth 
and  development  of  Shakespeare's  soul  in  the 
madding  fever  of  passion. 

The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  I  imagine  dates 
from  1594 ;  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  written  when 
Shakespeare  was  just  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
play  has  a  romantic  individuahty  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  charming  fairy  tale  and  the  hand  of  the 
dramatist  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  portraits  of 
the  women.  At  first  it  is  true  they  are  not  dif- 
ferentiated as  they  are  later :  in  the  early  scenes 
Hermia  might  be  Helena,  and  Helena,  Hermia ; 
for  they  are  both  desperately  in  love,  and  that  is 
about  all  we  know  of  them.  Hermia  is  happy  in 
Lysander's  affection,  while  Helena  grieves  because 
Demetrius  scorns  her ;  but  these  are  differences 
of  circumstance  and  not  of  character.  Hermia 
begins  to  talk  of  her  modesty  and  virginity,  as  all 
Shakespeare's  girl-heroines  are  inclined  to  talk, 
in   contempt   of   probabiHty ;    Helena,   too,   tells 
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Demetrius  of  Hermia's  flight  with  Lysander  and 
so  brings  about  a  meeting  between  the  man  she 
loves  and  her  rival  in  defiance  of  human  nature ; 
in  all  tliis  there  is  no  hint  of  character- drawing. 
But  when  Hermia  and  Helena  quarrel  in  the 
second  scene  of  the  third  act  they  are  for  the 
moment  clearly  differenced,  and  curiously  enough 
Shakespeare  tries  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
girls  by  contrasting  their  figures  and  tempers. 
Hermia  is  shown  to  us  as  small,  vehement,  and 
plucky,  whilst  Helena  is  tall,  gentle,  and  faint- 
hearted : 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me  ;  I  was  never  curst ; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice : 
Let  her  not  strike  me.     You  perhaps  may  think. 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself. 
That  I  can  match  her.  .  .  . 

A  httle  later  she  again  recurs  to  this  difference 
and  emphasizes  the  same  trait : 

Hel.  O,  when  she's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd ! 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school. 
But  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fiei'ce. 

This  is  about  the  only  touch  of  character- draw- 
ing that  can  be  found  in  the  play.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  the  contrasted 
sketches  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  charm- 
\\  ing  foolery,  and  show  us  besides  that  Shake- 
i\\  speare   is   beginning   to   reahze   the   necessity   of 
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painting  women  as  individual  beings.  For  a 
moment  these  two  love-laden  girls,  Helena  and 
Hermia,  live  for  us — quarrelling,  courting,  kiss- 
ing— and  then  we  lose  sight  of  them  down  some 
green  forest  glade ;  for  Titania  takes  our  eyes 
as  she  peacocks  past  with  her  cowslip-pensioners 
in  their  golden  coats,  and  we  strain  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Puck  in  the  happy  rout,  while  Bottom, 
the  prince  of  mummers,  roars  like  a  lion,  and  the 
fairies  flit  across  the  moonlit  spaces,  hanging  the 
flowers  with  pearls  of  dew. 

Like  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  is  distinguished  by  its  love- 
lorn maidens  and  their  unblushing  pursuit  of  the 
men  they  have  chosen.  The  professors  say  it 
was  written  a  little  before  the  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream,  but  I  can't  beheve  it.  Professor  Herford 
says,  "  striking  similarities  of  phrase  and  some  in 
situation  connect  the  play  with  the  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream,  as  also  with  Romeo  and  Juliet.^^ 
So  far  as  the  character- drawing  of  the  women 
is  concerned  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is 
far  more  closely  connected,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  professor  goes  on 
to  assert  that  though  "  far  superior  in  dramatic 
structure  to  Love'^s  Lahour^s  Lost,  it  certainly 
bears  a  fainter  mark  of  Shakespeare's  hand." 
This  is  merely  echoed  nonsense.  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona  is  pure  Shakespeare  from  start 
to  finish ;    young  Shakespeare  at  liis  most  char- 
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acteristic.  I  should  put  the  play  later  than  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  act  appears  to  have  been  revised  as 
late  as  1598. 

In  its  present  form  it  is  a  far  maturer  work 
than  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  at  least  in 
characterization.  The  construction  is  puerile  in 
both,  but  no  sure  inference  as  to  the  date  of  com- 
position can  be  drawn  from  this  fact :  for  Shake- 
speare was  always  careless  of  construction  and 
inexpert  in  what  one  might  call  the  carpenter- 
work  of  the  stage.  In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  the  architecture  is  as  amateurish  as  that 
of  the  Midsum^mer  Night's  Dream.  JuHa  is  in 
love  with  Proteus  and  Sylvia  with  Valentine,  just 
as  Hermia  was  in  love  with  Lysander,  and  Helena 
with  Demetrius.  The  greatest  difi&culty  in  this 
play  is  to  reconcile  the  childish  construction  with 
the  maturity  of  the  heroine's  characterization, 
for  whereas  Helena  and  Hermia  at  first  are  mere 
stage  names,  and  are  never  profoundly  studied, 
Julia  is  painted  with  astonishing  realism  and 
decision  and  lives  for  us  as  soon  as  she  appears. 
Let  us  study  the  portrait  with  aU  care,  for  in  this 
Julia  we  have  probably  the  first  sketch  (taken 
from  a  distance)  of  the  woman  who  was  the 
love  of  Shakespeare's  life.  The  proofs  of  all 
this  will  appear  later ;  here  one  must  be  con- 
tent to  remark  the  extraordinary  improvement  in 
character-drawing. 
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In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  Julia  comes 
upon  the  stage  and  talks  to  her  maid  Lucetta, 
just  as  Portia  and  Nerissa  a  Uttle  later  talk  about 
Portia's  lovers.  Julia  wishes  to  know  her  maid's 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  worthiest  of  the 
gentlemen : 

That  every  day  with  parle  encountei*  me.  .  .  . 

As  they  are  mentioned  one  by  one  she  tells  them 
off,  till  Proteus  is  named,  when  she  denies  not 
only  her  love,  but  her  interest  in  him,  evidently 
with  the  object  of  getting  Lucetta  to  assure  her 
of  his  love  and  praise  him  : 

Jul.  Why  he,  of  all  the  rest,  hath  never  moved  me. 
Luc.  Yet  he,  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 
Jul.   His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 
Luc.  Fire  that's  closest  kept  burns  most  of  all.  .  .  . 

Shakespeare  wishes  to  persuade  his  lady  that 
his  tongue-tied  timidity  is  the  best  proof  of  sin- 
cerity ;  though  surely  he  was  never  timid  with 
a  girl  of  his  own  rank.  Then  comes  a  touch  which 
we  have  already  noticed  as  the  only  reahstic  touch 
in  the  character  of  Anne  in  Richard  III. :  Shake- 
speare has  to  repeat  his  httle  "  finds  "  of  character- 
drawing,  because  as  yet  he  has  not  many  at  his 
command. 

Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind.  .  .  . 

Anne  says  to  Gloucester  : 

I  would  I  knew  thy  heart.  .  .  . 
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JuKa  then  refuses  to  read  the  letter  of  Proteus ; 
swears,  too,  by  her  "  modesty,"  and  behaves  as 
the  conventional  Shakespearean  girl.  But  no 
sooner  does  the  maid  take  her  at  her  word  and 
go  away  than  this  Julia  changes  her  tune  : 

Jul.    And  yet  I  would  I  had  o'erlooked  the  letter ; 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  a  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view ! 
****** 
My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past. 
What  ho !  Lucetta  ! 

With  such  excellent  touches  of  impatient  nature 
Julia  lives  for  us,  as  none  of  Shakespeare's  heroines 
has  yet  hved,  and  the  dramatist  displays  con- 
siderable ingenuity  in  inventing  scenes  in  which 
she  may  discover  new  traits  of  her  character. 
He  is  evidently  studying  this  girl  with  love's 
fine  wit.  When  Lucetta  comes  back  JuHa  asks 
her  about  the  dinner,  and  not  about  the  letter, 
and  when  after  much  beating  about  the  bush 
she  gets  the  letter,  she  tears  it  up  and  throws  the 
pieces  aside,  girlishly  anxious  not  to  betray  her 
passion  to  her  maid.  As  soon  as  Lucetta  goes 
out  of  the  room  JuHa  picks  up  the  letter,  devours 
it  at  a  glance,  kisses  each  several  piece  of  paper 
for  amends,  and  with  a  conceit  which  is  so  natural 
and  pretty  that  it  excuses  the  suggestiveness,  she 
folds  the  bits  of  paper  so  that  the  words  "  poor 
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forlorn  Proteus    .    .    .    passionate  Proteus  "  may 
lie  on  "  sweet  Julia  "  : 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another : 
Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  passionate  human  nature 
in  this  Julia,  who  is  twin- sister  to  the  immortal 
Juliet,  and  also  reminds  me  of  Portia  in  a  dozen 
traits. 

When  her  lover  Proteus  goes  to  court,  JuHa 
determines  to  follow  him,  and  now  she  confesses 
herself  to  her  maid,  as  Portia  will  confess  her  love 
for  Bassanio  to  Nerissa.  Julia  finds  a  beautiful 
phrase  for  it. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love.  .  .  . 

That  "  inly  "  is  to  me  dehghtful. 

JuHa  has  to  be  dressed  up  as  a  man,  of  course, 
as  Portia  too  will  have  to  masquerade  as  a  man, 
and  Shakespeare  pictures  this  first  dressing-up 
with  more  detail.  Lucetta  says  she  must  cut  off 
her  hair  :  JuKa  will  not  allow  this  ;  she  will  tie  it 
up  in  "  true-love  knots."  Then  she  must  wear 
breeches.  The  maid  here  is  smutty ;  but  Julia 
pulls  her  up  at  once. 

Jul.    Lucetta,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  have 

What  thou  thinkest  meet  and  is  most  mannerly. 

Just  in  the  same  way  Portia  pulls  up  Gratiano. 
The  whole  picture  is  astonishing,  and  at  least  as 
elaborate  as  the  portrait  of  Portia,  though  not 
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thrown  on  the  paper  with  the  same  brio,  the  same 
lease  of  triumphant  mastery. 

In  the  fourth  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  when 
JuHa  finds  out  that  her  Proteus  is  in  love  with 
Sylvia,  she  sighs  : 

'Tis  pity  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 

and  immediately  contrasts  her  feeHngs  with  those 
of  Proteus,  and  so  paints  herself  and  womanhood 
again  for  us  : 

Because  he  loves  her^  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 

Then  follows  an  astonishing  scene  when  the 
two  rivals,  Julia  and  Sylvia  meet.  Sylvia  asks 
JuHa  about  Julia : 

Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

and  JuHa  answers  : 

She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is  : 
When  she  did  think  my  master  loved  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you.   .  .   . 

SiL.    How  tall  was  she  ? 
Jul.  About  my  stature.  ,  .  . 

Wlien  Sylvia  goes  away,  JuHa  sums  her  up  in 
SoHloquy  : 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiful ! 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much.  . 

And  JuHa  paints  herself  at  the  same  time  : 

If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  liers : 
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And  yet  the  painter  flattered  her  a  little. 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow ; 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine  : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high. 

****** 

Then  she  takes  up  her  rival's  picture  and  talks 
to  it,  as  none  of  Shakespeare's  heroines  has  talked 
yet,  quite  naturally  : 

I'll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake. 
That  used  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee  !  .  ,  . 

The  touch  of  temper  here  is  excellent.  Julia's 
character  is  kept  up,  even  when  she  is  in  her  boy's 
dress  in  the  last  act,  and  in  spite  of  the  revision : 
she  is  both  high-spirited  and  witty  :  she  says  to 
her  lover : 

Be  thou  ashamed  that  I  have  took  upon  me 

Such  an  immodest  raiment,  if  shame  live 

In  a  disguise  of  love  ; 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 

Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their  minds.  .  .  . 

This  Julia  lives  for  us  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  play — a  very  careful  full-length  portrait 
which  recalls  that  of  Portia  again  and  again,  so 
that  I  am  fain  to  believe  that  the  same  woman 
sat  for  both  pictures.  The  full  significance  of 
this  similarity  will  have  to  be  brought  out  when  I 
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handle  Portia.  Here  I  can  do  nothing  but  draw 
attention  to  it,  and  to  the  fact  that  JuHa  is  Shake- 
speare's first  achievement  in  this  field :  his  first 
portrait  of  a  woman  which  has  any  individual 
life.  The  portrait  belongs,  I  think,  to  the  later 
revision  unless  indeed  the  whole  play  is  dated 
much  later  than  it  has  ever  been  dated,  and  later 
than  the  first  scenes  appear  to  justify. 

The  painting  of  JuHa  is  altogether  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  play  except  the  last  scene,  which 
must  also  be  due  entirely  to  the  later  revision. 
Sylvia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  individualized : 
we  learn  that  she  is  modest,  mild,  beautiful,  and 
faithful,  and  that  is  all. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  peculiar  play,  AlVs 
Well  that  Ends  Well.  It  is  the  latest  of  the  plays 
i  in  which  the  heroine  follows  the  hero  with  her 
love,  and  at  length  wins  him,  unless  indeed  we 
include  Twelfth  Night  as  another  variant  on  the 
same  theme,  which  I  am  not  inclined  to  do.  Like 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  AlVs  Well  is  an 
early  play  which  has  been  greatly  revised,  but 
unHke  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  the  revision 
has  not  been  successful,  partly  I  imagine  because 
it  is  not  so  thorough-going ;  partly  because  it 
is  much  later  work  than  the  early  sketch  and 
so  the  discrepancies  jar  into  contrasts.  When 
Shakespeare  revised  JuHa  in  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  he  made  her  all  of  a  piece,  he  had 
the   model   before   him :     but   when   he   revised 
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Helena  in  AWs  Well  he  left  much  of  the  early 
sketch  with  its  silly  conceits,  affected  word-wit 
and  rhymed  letters,  and  these  peculiarities  not 
only  swear  at  the  later  touches,  but  render  the 
portrait  utterly  unrecognizable.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  which  will  appear  later  I  prefer 
to  put  off  the  criticism  of  AlFs  Well  till  I  can 
consider  the  revision  in  its  proper  place.  But  in 
the  first  sketch,  indeed  in  the  revision,  too,  Helena 
is  presented  as  pursuing  Bertram  with  as  shame- 
less a  persistency  as  is  shown  by  any  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  heroines.  In  Shakespeare's  case  at  least 
this  procedure  can  safely  be  regarded  as  a  salve 
to  wounded  vanity. 

In  all  that  we  have  as  -yet  read  of  Shakespeare 
there  is  to  me  nothing  superhuman,  nothing  of 
that    ineffable    quality    which    makes    his    name 
sacred  beyond  all  other  names.     Julia  stands  out 
as  very  honest,  careful  work  ;    the  courtship  of 
Richard  is  surprising ;    Titania  and  Bottom  de- 
Hghtful ;    the  grief  of   Constance  unforgettable  | 
young  Arthur  beautiful  exceedingly ;    but  thes 
are  all  separate  scenes  and  personages,  and  per 
haps  none  of  them  is  beyond  the  reach  of  som 
other  poet ;   though  the  width  of  range  is  akeadj 
Shakespeare's  alone.    Now  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
for    the  first  time  we    are    about  to    tread    thfj 
primrose  way  into  Shakespeare's  kingdom.  'j 
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CIIAPTEIl  IV 

ROMEO    AND    JULlPrf,    POllTIA,    BEATRICE, 
ROSALIND,    VIOLA 

"W  ALWAYS  tbinlc  of  Romeo  and  Jidiel  as  of 
I  the  ?o-caIled  Ki'^ltt  Waicli  of  Rembrandt ; 
.i  it  is  f  liJi  of  minor  faults  all  redeemed  by  divine 
virtues.  Shakespeare,  hke  Ilembrandl,  has  done 
other  and  r]reater  things  ;  but  he  iias  never  done 
anytliiiig  more  dehghtful  of  its  kind,  nothing  of 
a  more  inunediate  and  conDuunicable  charm. 

After  reading  llomco  and  Juliet  through  for 
the  hundredth  time,  I  feel  com})elled  to  say  that 
the  picture  of  Juliet  in  it  is  finer  than  any 
womf.u's  porb'ait  ever  ]>oii"ited  by  any  other  poet. 
TliC  Antigone  o(  Sophocles  has  been  inorchn- 
ately  praised.  But  aflcr  all,  v/hat  do  we  know  of 
Anticjone  ?  that  she  "was  hiVh-nnnded  and  coura- 
geous ;  that  she  will  bury  her  brother  even  though 
lier  life  X)ays  the  penalty,  tJiat  she  faced  the  angry 
Croon  aiid  death  witli  tlie  same  marble  resolve. 
But  wlrrl  else  do  we  know  of  her  ?  She  is  a 
mere  stony  outline  v*'licn  looked  at  side  b}^  side 
with  this  k'ving,  breathing,  palpitating  Juhet. 
Fa- en  the  Grelchen  of  Goethe  is  a  simple  sketch 
in    oo';UpaiJson.     Grctchen    is    Jovuig,    yes,    and 
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superstitious  ;  credulous  and  easily  moved  by  those 
she  hkes  ;  but  love  is  all  her  character  ;  its  doubt, 
her  pathos ;  its  loss,  lier  despair.  Weie  it  not 
for  the  exquisite  poetry  ^vith  which  Goethe  has 
apparelled  her  (and  higher  poetry  is  not  to  be 
found  in  literature),  Gretchen  would  hardly  deserve 
her  fame,  so  simple  is  she,  so  unstudied.  But 
this  Juliet  is  a  living  being,  infinitely  more  com- 
plex and  intelligent,  infinitely  more  interesting 
therefore  than  Gretchen  or  Francesca. 

And  the  Nurse,  the  feminine  counterpart  of 
Falstaff,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  ever  famous 
Nurse  ?  ^  No  play  outside  Shakespeare  can  boast 
of  four  such  characters  as  Romeo  and  Juhct, 
Mercutio  and  the  Nurse.  I  will  not  go  through 
the  play,  scene  by  scene,  and  dissect  Juliet  as 
I  have  dissected  Julia,  and  as  I  am  about  to 
dissect  Portia  and  some  other  fascinating  heroines  ; 
for  the  cliarm  of  Juliet  docs  not  lie  chiefly  in  her 
character,  but  in  the  fact  that  her  character,  clear 
though  its  outhnes  are  and  finely  modelled  as  it  is, 
is  fused,  so  to  speak,  in  the  fiunace  of  a  first  passion. 
Let  lis  now  see  how  Shakespeare  came  to  write 
\  this  astonishing  masterpiece. 

The  prose  version  of  tlie  story  was  pubhshed  by 
the  Itahan  novehst,  Bandello,  in  155i.  Already 
in    tliis    nariative    we    have    Komeo's    mentor, 

^  I  loolc  upon  Dame  Quickly  as  hardly  more  than  an  elaborate 
copy  of  the  Nurse  and  Doll  Toar-heet  is>  only  venalH}-  incarnate 
iu  a  telling  nami-.  There  is  no  attempt  to  paint  tiie  soul  of  cither 
woman. 
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Beiivolio,   wlio  vroiild  throw  the   cold   water   of 
reason    on    passion,    and    the    nurse ;     llie    chief\ 
incidents,  too,  are  here  ;  tlie  love  at  first  sight,  the  ^ 
rope-ladder  and  Juliet's  \7sion  of  the  horrors  of 
the  vault.  ---■■^ 

lliis  story  vras  turned  into  English  verse  by 
Arthur  Brooke  in  15G2 ;  a  prose  translation 
appeared  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  in  1567. 
Sliakespeare,  we  are  told,  was  acquainted  \nth 
both  these  versions ;  but  the  poem  of  Brooke  was 
virtually  the  sole  source  of  his  work.  Brooke 
had  bettered  Bandello  ;  he  had  vivified  the  Italian 
story  by  adding  a  series  of  homely  English  real- 
istic traits  to  the  chief  cliaracters  :  for  example, 
he  turned  the  poison-seller  into  the  desperate 
apothecary  :  in  his  poem,  too,  Romeo  on  liearing 
of  his  banishment  throws  himself  on  the  ground 
and  tears  his  hair :  more  important  still,  Brooke 
gives  a  vigorous  realistic  picture  of  the  nurse, 
in  especial  he  notes  licr  garrulity  about  Juliet's 
childhood  ;  her  acceptance  of  Ilomeo's  gold  and 
Iher  pi'ompt  desertion  of  his  cause  when  he  is 
Ijbanished  :  thai  is,  tlie  nurse  Hvcs  in  Brooke's 
pocni  just  as  Hotspur  lived  in  English  iiistory 
and  tradition,  and  just  as  the  Bastard  lived  in 
The  TrovhlcsomG  Reign.  Shakespeare  annexed 
the  reahstic  traits,  heightened  their  effect  and 
shed  over  them  the  magic  of  his  divinely  sunple 
poetry.  But  tlie  reahstic  touches  were  given  to 
him  and  not  invented  by  him — all  of  wliich  bears 
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out  and  confirms  my  view  of  his  idealistic  poetic 
temperament.  Mercutio,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is 
all  his  own  ;  a  side  or  mood  of  himself  indeed  ; 
blood-brolher  to  the  quick,  witty  Biron  of  Love's 
Laboiir's  Lost  and  to  the  talkative  Gratiano  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

'     But    notliing    can    take    our    eyes    away    from 

Juliet :    she  holds  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and 

her  figure  is  anore  important  than  Romeo's.     In 

the  Italian  version  of  the  story  she  was  eighteen 

years  of  age,  but  Brooke  made  her  sixteen,  and 

Shakespeare   \nth   his   terrible   passionate   sensu- 

,     ahty    reduced    this    sixteen    io    fourteen.     Tliose 

''\  who  deny  his  extravagant  sensuality  will  hardly 

be  able  to  deny  that  the  gi'avest  fault,  perhaps 

indeed   the   only   grave   fault   in    his    character- 

.'  drawing  of  Juhet  is  that  he  makes  her  talk  far 

more  sensually  than  a  maiden  ever  does  talk  : 

Leap  to  these  arms,  imtalk'd  of  and  unseen. 
.yj         Lovers  eau  ^ee  to  do  tlieir  amorous  rites 
\jj\  ^y  their  own  beauties  ;  or,  if  love  be  blind, 

(T  M^  It  best  agrees  with  iiiglit.     Come,  civil  iiiijht, 

'  Thou  sober-suited  malron,  all  in  black, 

And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  matcli, 
'     riay'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  luaidenlioods.   ,  .   . 

The  words  sin  agaiiist  human  Jiature  in  their 
sensuality  and  boldness.  Girls  hardly  ever  say  as 
much  as  they  tliink  or  feel ;  but  this  t](uliel  is  as 
outspoken^s  a  young  man  :  ~     ~^ 

O,  1  have  liought  the  mansion  of  a  love, 
But  not  possess'd  it,  ajul  though  I  am  sold, 
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Not  yet  cnjoy'd  :  so  tedious  is  this  d.iy 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festivah  .  .   . 

This  passionate  abandonment,  however,  adds  in- 
tensity to  the  love-song  and  deepens  the  effect 
of  its  terror  and  tragedy.  In  everything  else 
Juliet  is  natural  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the 
poem. 

Strange  to  say,  she  is  not  so  carefully  in- 
dividualized as  Julia  in  Tlie  Ttco  Gcntlevisn  of 
Verona  though  she  hves  for  us  more  intensely 
by__reason  of  her  passion.  Tlie  same  model 
served  for  both  pictures  ;  there  is  no  trait  in 
Juliet  which  is  not  marked  in  Julia ;  but 
Shakespeare  was  not  so  intent  oji  giving  us 
the  portrait  of  a  hving  gixl  in  Juliet  as  in 
painting  once  for  all  the  lovely,  passionate  girl 
of  his  ideal. 

But  liow  did  he  get  this  quahty  into  the  picture  ? 
— this  throbbing  passion,  tliis  grace,  this  tender- 
ness, this  pride  even ;    for  Juliet  is  proud  in  her  < 
loyalty ;     she   condemns   the   Nurse   pitilessly   as  \ 
soon  as  tlie  Nurse  is  false  to  Romeo.     Her  con-  ^ 
temptuoiis   impatience  of  life,   too,   wli.eu   she  is 
separated  from  the  man  she  loves,   redeems  to 
a  certain   extent  her  sensuality.     I   cannot  help 
thiiddng  that  Shakespeare  got  the  fascination  of   [ 
this  play  from  the  happy  chance  that  just  before 
he  Y>Tote  it  he  met  the  woman  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  passion  of  his  life.     I  am  compelled  to 
call  lier  }.Uu)'  Fitlon  though  any  other  name  of 
5 
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ft  high-born  woman  would  suit  me  as  welL     All 
probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  assump- 
tion that  the  one  star  of  his  idolatry,  his  "  dark 
lady "    of    the    Sonnets    was    I\iary    Fitto}i,    who 
came  to  be  maid-of-honour  to   Queen  Elizabeth 
as  a  girl  of  sixteen  in  1596.^     She  no  doubt  visited 
the  theatre ;    it  is  certain  that  she  knew  Kemp 
the    clown    of    Shakespeare's    company ;    for   he 
ventured   to   dedicate   a   book   to  her   somewhat 
,  famiharly.     Shakespeare   had    probably   seen   her 
in  1596  and  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight : 
in  1597  he  knew  her  well.     The  passionate  desire  of 
,    her  brought  with  it  an  understanding  of  vroman- 
I    hood,  before  denied  him.     He  studied  her  at  tlrst 
'    from   a   distance ;    but   v/ith    love's    insight   and 
divination.    The  bare  impression  of  her  gave  life  to 
his  sketch  of  Julia  ;  he  painted  her  again  in  Portia, 
the  colouj's  all  glowing  \viih  joy,  but  still  from  the 
outside ;  he  did  iiot  knov/  ijer  hefirt.     What  was  it 
like  ?     At  lirst,  as  we  shall  soon  seCs  Mary  Fitton 
seemed  to  Shakespeare  very  careless,  proud  ;   for 
sh'*  stood  alooi   and  paid  little  attention  to  him. 
I     But  the  poet  could  not  help  bcheving  that  her 
\   heart,  like  hor  body,  was  all  that  he  desired,  and 
'  he  painted  her  so\d  for  us  as  he  imagined  it,  in 
,    tender,  proud,  passionate  Juliet,  a  child  in  inno- 
I    cent  boldness,  a  v/oman  in  devoted  teiidcrness,  her 
j    cjualitics  all  cjuickened  by  youtli's  impatience  and 

I        ^  For  proofs  of  tlii^,  oue  should  consult  Mr  Tyler's  v/ork  on  the 
So7i7iel^-  aud  for  additional  proofs  my  book  'Ihs  Man  i>hakespeare. 
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love's  delight,  and  death  himself  has  helped  to 
make  her  immortal : 

.  .  .  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  her  lips  and  in  her  cheeks. 

Shakespeare  even  found  it  possible  to  make  her 
passion  virtuous  : 

,    ...  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true. 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange,   .  .   . 

and  as  if  this  were  not  enough  he  gets  the  very 
words  that  paint  the  trembling  heart  of  the  girl 
forever : 

O  God,  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul  ! 

Thanks  to  his  passion  for  Mary  Fitton,  and  to 
the  glamour  of  his  lyric  poetry,  the  mere  name 
of  Juliet  has  already  borne  for  a  dozen  genera- 
tions of  men  the  intoxicating  charm,  the  freshness 
and  the  honeyed  sweet  of  first  love. 
J  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  outward  pre- 
sentment of  Mary  Fitton,  the  bodily  image  of 
her,  is  given  us,  not  in  Juliet  but  in  Rosaline. 

The  first  mention  of  Rosaline  is  in  the  first  act 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  Romeo  describes  his 
love  to  Benvolio.  He  is  evidently  puzzled  by  her 
chaste  aloofness  : 

.  .  .  she'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow  ;  she  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd. 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd. 
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She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 

Not  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes. 

Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold  ; 

O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty,  only  poor 

That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store. 

The  last  couplet  reminds  one  both  of  Venus 
and  Adonis  and  the  early  sonnets.  I  find  every 
word  of  this  passage  characteristic.  It  appears 
from  it  that  his  love,  who  is  likened  to  the  proud 
huntress  Diana,  torments  Shakespeare-Romeo 
with  chaste  indifference.  "  She'll  not  be  hit  with 
Cupid's  arrow,"  he  says  ;  "  she  hath  foresworn  to 
love  "  ;   but  her  coldness  must  have  Hmits  : 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair. 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair.  ,  .   . 

In  the  next  talk  with  Benvolio  which  occurs  a 
scene  or  two  later  we  get  a  httle  more  information. 
Benvolio  says  : 

At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline  whom  thou  so  lovest. 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona  : 
Go  thither  ;  and,  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show. 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

In  this  "  crow  "  we  have  the  first  allusion  to 
Mary  Fitton's  black  hair  and  eyes.  Benvolio 
says  a  httle  later  : 

Tut,  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by  .  .  . 

But  it  is  when  Mercutio  meets  Romeo  that  we 
get  Rosaline's  picture,  a  snapshot,  so  to  speak  : 
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I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes, 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip. 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg  .  .  . 

and  so  forth.     Mercutio  completed  this  first  sketch 
a  Httle  later  : 

Ah,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench,  that  Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 

and  again : 

Alas  poor  Romeo  !  he  is  already  dead  ;  stabbed 
With  a  white  wench's  black  eye.  .  .  . 

We  get  nothing  more  in  this  play,  but  as  I 
have  shown  elsewhere,  this  photograph  is  in 
itself  astonishing.  Shakespeare  indulges  very 
rarely  in  this  physical  portraiture  of  women  or 
men.  We  have  a  phrase  or  two  about  Falstaff's 
appearance,  a  vague  word  or  two  about  Hamlet's  ; 
just  a  mention  of  Julia's  yellow  hair  and  "  high  " 
forehead,  but  nothing  at  all  as  complete  as  this 
snapshot  of  Shakespeare's  "  dark  lady "  with 
her  high  forehead,  scarlet  Hps,  fine  feet,  whitely 
complexion  and  black  eyes.  Yet  Rosaline,  who 
is  pictured  with  this  extraordinary  particularity, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  play,  never  appears 
in  fact  upon  the  stage,  and  is  described  by  second- 
ary characters.  The  explanation  of  these  strange 
facts  is  that  we  have  here  the  first  realistic  portrait . 
of  Shakespeare's  mistress,  Mary  Fitton. 

But  how,  one  will  ask,  did  he  leave  his  love 
Rosaline  after  such  detailed  photographic  descrip- 
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tion  to  paint  Juliet.  It  seems  to  me  evident  that 
he  pictured  the  outward  presentment  of  Mistress 
Fitton  as  Rosahne,  but  when  he  wrote  Romeo  and 
Juliet  he  only  knew  her  slightly,  and  could  still 
persuade  himself  that  a  loving  tender  soul  dwelt 
in  her  fair  body.  He  gave  his  Juliet  the  spirit 
qualities  he  believed  existed  in  Mary  Fitton.  In 
no  other  way  can  I  explain  Juliet's  extravagant 
sensuality,  which  we  noticed  too  in  Julia  and 
which  from  this  time  on  is  a  quality  marked  in 
nearly  all  Shakespeare's  pet  heroines.  Early  in 
their  acquaintance  he  noticed,  or  was  told  of,  the 
extraordinary  sensuality  of  Mary  Fitton  and  was 
attracted  by  it  as  we  see  from  Juliet,  imagining  that 
it  could  be  held  to  loyalty  for  one  person.  If  this 
guess  of  mine  is  correct,  it  will  explain  Juhet's 
unbridled  sensualism,  which,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  was  allied  with  faithlessness  in  Mary  Fitton, 
as  indeed  too  often  happens.  If  we  don't  accept 
this  conjecture  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  has  not  given  this 
excessive  sensuality  to  any  other  of  his  earlier 
dramatic  creations. 

But  the  evidence  of  all  this  wliich  is  still  to  be 
set  forth  is  a  thousand  times  more  convincing 
than  any  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
realistic  picture  of  Rosaline  or  from  the  practical 
identity  of  the  two  idealistic  portraits  of  the 
same  woman  in  Julia  and  Juliet.  All  Shake- 
speare's works  from  the  time  he  was  thirty-two 
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or  three  to  the  day  of  his  death  bear  the  marks 
of  his  passion  for  his  dark  mistress.  People 
seem  to  think  that  in  sapng  this  I  am  making 
his  hf e  extraordinarily  simple  ;  but  the  Hf e  of  the 
emotions  which  is  the  heart  of  life  to  a  poet,  is 
always  very  simple — a  little  vanity,  a  Httle  striv- 
ing, a  little  love  and  joy  and  jealousy — what 
more  is  there  in  life  for  any  of  us  ? 

Shakespeare  pictures  his  love,  Mary  Fitton,  for 
us  as  proudly  and  chastely-indifferent,  and  photo- 
graphs her,  so  to  speak,  at  the  same  time,  with 
high  forehead,  white  skin  and  black  hair  and 
eyes.  At  the  very  outset  he  notices  her  cold  aloof- 
ness perhaps  due  to  pride,  perhaps  to  cunning ; 
immediately,  too,  her  wantonness  strikes  him,  and 
at  once  he  gives  us  two  sorts  of  portraits  of  her. 
At  first,  when  he  is  happy,  we  have  idealistic 
portraits  such  as  Julia,  Juliet,  Portia,  Beatrice 
and  Rosalind  ;  at  other  times,  when  her  lightness 
wounds  him  and  makes  him  jealous,  we  have 
reaHstic  true  likenesses,  such  as  the  snapshot  of 
Rosaline  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  superb 
Rosaline  again  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  But  the 
same  model  serves  always ;  for  the  idealistic 
pictures  he  has  only  to  leave  out  his  mistress' 
infidehty  and  lechery,  and  make  her  tender,  true, 
and  loving ;  for  the  reaHstic  portrait  he  has  only 
to  recall  her  sensual  vagrancy  and  we  have  the 
hard-hearted  RosaUne  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  the 
more  cruel,  though  far  completer  portrait  of  the 
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same  Rosaline  again  in  Love's  Labour'' s  Lost ; 
but  these  are  all  manifestly  pictures  of  the  same 
woman. 

Thinking  chiefly  of  sequence  in  time  I  should 
perhaps  first  study  the  Rosaline  of  Love's  Labours 
Lost  and  then  go  on  to  Portia,  Beatrice,  RosaUnd 
and  Viola ;  but  the  sequence  in  passion  induces 
me  to  put  the  intenser  and  more  detailed  portrait 
later. 

First  of  all  then  let  us  get  this  Portia  into  our 
minds,  for  this  was  how  Mary  Fitton  looked  to 
Shakespeare  in  the  early  days  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, or  he  would  hardly  have  painted  a  finer 
replica  of  JuHa. 

Portia  is  at  once  a  brilliant  and  careful  study, 
so  careful  indeed  that  it  shows  the  poet  was  still 
not  quite  sure  of  his  own  sldll  in  imaginative 
portraiture,  but  reproduced  every  gesture  and 
word  of  his  model.  Mistress  Fitton  had  evidently 
come  to  the  theatre,  and  he  had  met  her  ;  he  had 
watched  her  laughing  and  talking  condescend- 
ingly to  Kemp  the  clown  or  jesting  wittily  with 
some  of  the  young  noblemen.  Her  pride,  and 
her  famiHar  ways  ;  her  generosity,  her  high  spirits 
and  quick  temper  are  graven  on  his  heart.  He 
would  naturally  believe,  or  at  least  try  to  per- 
suade himself  that  she  was  also  tender  and  true. 
And  this  is  how  he  presents  her  in  Juliet  and  in 
Portia. 

In  all  these  attempts  of  mine  to  show  how  the 
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dramatic  author  works  and  how  in  the  case  of 
women  especially  he  gives  us  the  impression  of 
having  created  half  a  dozen  different  characters, 
whereas  in  reality  he  has  been  using  variously  a 
few  different  features  of  the  same  person,  half  my 
difficulty  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  readers  and  nearly  all  my  critics  have  no 
understanding  whatever  of  the  creative  gift. 
They  are  blinded  by  names.  Call  a  man  Macbeth 
and  make  him  commit  murder  after  murder,  he 
is  to  them  a  cruel  ambitious  murderer :  call  the 
same  person  Hamlet,  and  he  is  a  humane,  self- 
questioning,  melancholy  student-prince  :  they  do 
not  want  to  recognize  in  the  Macbeth  they  detest 
the  Hamlet  they  admire  and  love,  though  the 
two  are  clearly  one  and  the  same  person. 

It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  actor  always 
differentiates  characters  rather  by  what  they  do 
than  by  what  they  say  :  the  positions  and  acts — 
the  externals — of  the  characters  are  to  the 
mummer  all  important,  not  what  they  say  and 
what  they  are.  And  the  public  are  often  deluded 
into  accepting  the  personality  of  the  actor  or 
actress  for  that  of  the  character  he  or  she  is  sup- 
posed to  assume. 

But  in  spite  of  these  deceptive  circumstances 
it  should  be  possible  for  any  good  reader  to  con- 
vince himself  that  Portia  and  Julia  and  Juliet 
are  one  and  the  same  character.  Portia  is  the 
most  complex  of  the  three  :   she  is  a  later  study : 
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Shakespeare   grows   in   knowledge   of  his   model. 
Yet  if  one  put  down  all  Portia's  traits  there  would 
only  be  some  dozen  or  so  in  all.     I  have  already 
shown  that  in  two  features  she  is  JuHa :    both  ! 
Portia  and  JuHa  talk  to  their  maids  about  their 
suitors  and  plainly  show  who  is  the  man  of  their  | 
choice.     Julia    reproves    her    maid    for    speaking  i 
grossly,  and  Portia  reproves  Gratiano  for  the  same 
reason  :    now  to  these  traits  let  us  add  others. 
Both  are  desperately  in  love  and  both  are  quick 
to  jealousy ;    both  love  music ;    both,   too,   are  | 
generous  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  above 
all   both   are   good — heart-good  and  kind.      The 
trait   is   more   marked   in   Portia ;     she   declares 
she    has    never    repented    of    a   good    deed — and 
Shakespeare  uses  his  divine  poetic  gift  to  make 
this    goodness    of   Portia    charming   to   us.    The 
candle  shines  in  the  dark,  she  says  : 

Like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

But  all  these  traits  of  Portia  are  also  noted  in  i 
JuHa.     Julia    even    recognizes    her    rival's    good  I 
quaHties  (not  by  any  means  an  ordinary  feminine 
trait)  and  does  her  faithless  lover's  service.     How,  j 
then,  do  the  two  differ  ?     Not  one  quahty  is  given 
to  Portia  which  would  be  out  of  character  if  given 
to   Julia.     But  there   ought  to   be  half   a   dozen 
irreconcilable  distinctions  before  we  talk  of  differ- 
ence   of    character.      The  only  difference  I   can 
think  of  is  that  Portia  at  first  talks  suggestively 
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to  her  maid,  while  Julia  will  not  allow  the  maid 
to  talk  suggestively  to  her.  As  Shakespeare  got 
to  know  his  model,  he  found  her  bolder  of  speech 
than  he  had  thought  seemly.  But  this  is  only  a 
difference  of  his  knowledge  and  not  a  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  girls,  for  curiously  enough 
JuHa  shows  more  sensuaUty  than  even  Portia.  Of 
course  I  am  alluding  to  the  scene  in  which  after 
reading  the  letter,  she  puts  the  name  of  Proteus, 
on  the  name  of  Juha,  and  tells  them  to 

.  .  .  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Clearly  these  two  girls  are  one  and  the  same 
person,  or  rather  as  I  have  said,  the  one  girl  has 
been  the  model  for  both  pictures,  of  which  Portia 
is  the  better  and  later  portrait. 

I  may  also  just  note  here  that  Portia  has  some 
traits  which  are  used  again  in  the  painting  of 
Helena  in  AlVs  Well :  she  has  also  traits  in  common 
with  the  Rosahne  of  Lovers  Labour's  Lost, 

A  clever  adversary  might  urge  that  I  have  still 
not  convinced  him.  Shakespeare's  love,  Rosaline, 
he  might  say,  like  the  "  dark  lady  "  of  the  sonnets 
has  a  white  skin  and  black  hair  and  black  eyes  ; 
whereas  Julia  describes  herself  as  having  yellow 
hair  and  grey-blue  eyes  :  and  Portia  also  has 
golden  hair.  How  can  these  differences  be  ex- 
plained ?  Every  dramatic  writer  knows  that 
such  physical  differences  count  for  less  than 
similarity  of  temperament.     As  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
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says:  "For  the  form  we  go  to  Nature  and  use 
observation,  for  the  soul  we  look  into  our  own 
hearts  and  paint  ourselves." 

Shakespeare  may  not  have  wished  to  be  detected 
in  painting  his  love  over  and  over  again  in  every 
drama.  Accordingly,  while  he  describes  her  nature 
in  Julia  and  Portia  and  ideahzes  her ;  he  gives 
her  now  yellow  hair  and  grey-blue  eyes,  and  now 
golden  hair.  But  when  he  has  to  show  what  she  • 
is  and  how  she  speaks,  he  betrays  himself,  painting  ; 
the  woman  he  loves  over  and  over  again. 

Such  identity  of  character  in  various  heroines  i 
is   only  to  be   explained  by  ignorance  or  by  a  i 
passionate  obsession.     Everyone  has  seen  a  pair  • 
of  sisters  who  are  very  much  aHke.     So  long  as  ; 
you  don't  know  them  you  take  them  for  twins,  but ; 
as  soon  as  you  know  them,  you  begin  to  wonder  • 
at  your  former  blindness  ;  they  differ  in  a  hundred  1 
ways.     In  a  short  time  you  see  that  they  are  not : 
even  like  each  other.     With  a  little  trouble  you  i 
could   enumerate   a   hundred   differences   of  face 
and  form,  and  the  same  observation  holds  true  in  i 
stronger  measure  with  regard  to  the  mind.     It  is 
only  ignorance  that  sees  identity.     No  two  leaves 
of  an  oak  tree  are  alike,   much  less  two  sister 
minds  :    looked  at  intently  they  differ  in  every 
respect.     Let's  be  honest  with  ourselves.     Portia 
even  is   a  very  rudimentary   and   simple   study. 
She  is  not  to  be  compared  for  complexity  with 
Charles  Reade's  Margaret.    Portia's  beauty  and 
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magic  are  in  Shakespeare's  poetry,  and  not  in 
his  revelation  of  her  character.  What  traits  she 
does  possess  are  those  of  Juha  and  JuHet. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  not- 
withstanding the  success  of  the  picture  Shake- 
speare has  not  given  us  in  Portia  the  heart  of  his 
mistress  :  trait  after  trait  he  marks  but  no  faults  ; 
the  figure  casts  no  shadow  and  is  therefore  in  so 
far  unreal.  We  never  know  Portia  as  we  know, 
for  instance,  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  Portia  is  only  half  the 
woman ;  Mary  Fitton's  lecherous,  change-loving 
temperament  which  is  the  natural  complement  of 
Portia's  passionate  sensuality  and  love  of  sug- 
gestive talk  is  not  only  ignored,  but  is  transmuted 
into  tender  loyalty  and  devotion.  Portia's  humility 
and  her  desire  to  be  married  are  merely  usual 
maiden  qualities,  and  not  borrowed  from  Mistress 
Fitton,  consequently  the  soul -painting  is  not  only 
superficial,  but  a  little  unsteady  and  unsatisfactory. 

When  Shakespeare  uses  this  model  again  in 
Beatrice  ^  he  has  become  f amiHar  with  it  and  gets 
closer  to  it  and  to  life ;  he  gives  Beatrice  fewer 
traits  than  he  accumulated  in  Portia,  but  the  art 
is  more  masterly,  the  deep-graven  features  count 
doubly,  and  Beatrice — thanks  at  first  to  her  scornful 
teasing  self-assurance  and  later  to  her  passionate 
defence    of    Hero,    her    bitter    condenmation    of 

^Coleridge  noticed   that   Beatrice   and   Julia  were  very  much 
alike. 
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Claudio,  and  the  high,  imperious  spirit  she  shows 
to  Benedick  ("  Kill  Claudio  !  "  she  cries  at  him) — 
lives  for  us  more  clearly,  more  vitally  than  Portia 
herself.  Beatrice  has  been  given  Mary  Fitton's 
desperate,  passionate  temper  ("  I  would  eat  his 
heart  in  the  market-place,"  is  her  word)  and  Mary 
Fitton's  proud  self-centredness  instead  of  Portia's  i 
humility  and  cheap  desire  to  be  married,  and 
the  reaHstic,  natural  traits  taken  from  the  model! 
lend  pulsing  blood  to  Benedick's  great  mistress. 
Beatrice  is  a  far  truer  likeness  of  Mary  Fitton 
than  Juliet  or  Portia  and  a  finer  picture. 

She  is  a  far  better  portrait  even  than  Rosahnd. 
As  Shakespeare  created  Beatrice  from  Portia's 
wit  and  vivacity  with  high  lights  of  loyalty  and 
deep  shadows  of  extravagant  pride  and  temper, 
so  he  created  Rosalind  from  Portia's  love  and 
tenderness  adding  merely  touches  of  archness ; 
but  the  too  great  sweet  is  inclined  to  cloy.  How 
hard  put  to  it  Shakespeare  is  to  differentiate 
between  his  heroines,  or  even  to  find  an  individual 
trait  (not  borrowed  from  his  mistress)  for  any  one 
of  them,  can  be  seen  in  this  Rosahnd.  She  is  very 
loving,  generous,  and  impatient  as  JuHa,  JuHet, 
and  Portia  are.  It  is  the  same  nature  without 
the  suggestive  speech,  though  Rosalind,  too,  thinks 
that  "  time  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between 
the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is 
solemnized." 

Her  famous  talk  of  love  in  the  third  act  betrays 
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Shakespeare's  poverty.    In  Much  Ado  he  makes 
Benedick  talk  of  love  with  Don  Pedro,  who  says 
that  he  will  see  him  look  pale  with  love. 
Benedick  answers  :  Rosahnd  says  : 

With    anger,    with    sickness.  Love   is   merely   a   madness, 

or  with  hunger,  my  lord,  not  and   I   tell  you,  deserves  as 

with  love :  prove  that  ever  I  well    a    dark    house    and    a 

lose   more    blood    with    love  whip    as    madmen    do;    and 

than   I  will  get  again    with  the  reason  why  they  are  not 

drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  so    punished    and    cured    is, 

with    a   ballad-monger's  pen  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary 

and  hang  me  up  at  the  door  that  the  whippers  are  in  love 

of   a   brothel-house    for   the  too.     Yet  I  profess  curing  it 

sign  of  blind  Cupid.  by  counsel. 

That  is,  Shakespeare  gives  his  own  thoughts 
now  to  Benedick,  now  to  Rosahnd ;  but  the 
words  that  hve  and  throb  and  burn  for  us  in  his 
women   characters   are   always   derived   from  his 

dark  lady,"  his  own  passion  coming  to  utterance 
again  and  again.  For  instance,  Rosahnd  reproves 
Phebe,  Phebe  who  scorns  Silvius — and  this  is  the 
way  she  does  it.  Every  word  hves,  because  every 
word  is  really  addressed  by  Shakespeare  to  his 
scornful  mistress  : 

.   .  .  What  though  you  have  no  beauty, — 
As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you. 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed — 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ?  .  .  . 

"  Proud  and  pitiless  "  is  quite  appropriate  when 
addressed  to  the  well-born  maid- of -honour,   the 

i     . 
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"  dark  lady  "  of  the  sonnets  ;  but  verges  on  the 
ridiculous  when  used  to  the  shepherdess.  Shake- 
speare cannot  get  Mary  Fitton  out  of  his  mind ;  he 
drags  in  her  portrait  even  here : 

'  Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  creatn. 
That  can  entamc  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  .  .  . 

Surely  this  is  Rosaline  again  whom  Mercutio 
spoke  of  as  the  "  white  wench  "  with  the  "  black 
eyes."  RosaHnd  proceeds  to  scold  Silvius  and 
then  Phebe  in  tliis  self-reveahng  way  : 

You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man 
Than  she  a  woman  :  'tis  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  children. 
'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her.  .  .  . 
But,  mistress  know  yourself :  down  on  your  knees 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  can :  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 
Cry  the  man  mercy  ;  love  him  ;  take  his  offer  : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer.  .  .  . 

How  often  in  his  heart  did  Shakespeare  cry 
to  Mary  Fitton  :  "  You  are  the  Hght  of  the  world 
to  me,  but  to  me  only  :  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 
I  am  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man  than  you 
a  woman."  The  fact  that  Phebe  falls  in  love  with 
the  youth  who  scolds  and  despises  her,  shows  that 
Shakespeare  even  when  most  in  love  knew  a  good 
deal  about  the  "  madding  fever." 

The  whole  tirade  is  astonishing  in  its  realistic 
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passion,  and  its  truth  makes  Rosalind  live  for  us  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  otherwise  her  character  is 
very  poorly  drawn.  For  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  are  no  faults  at  all  in  her,  and  therefore 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  portrait  is  by  far  the 
more  elaborate  of  the  two,  Beatrice  with  her 
imperious  desperate  temper  (borrowed  from  Mary 
Fitton)  is  the  more  convincing  creation. 

In  so  far  as  Viola  has  any  character  at  all  she 
rather  resembles  OpheHa  in  patient  resignation. 
When  Twelfth  Night  was  written,  Shakespeare 
was  beginning  to  take  a  more  serious  view  of 
life.  The  three  comedies  we  are  now  considering, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It  and 
Twelfth  Night,  all  belong  to  the  honeyed  summer- 
time of  Shakespeare's  Hfe  when  his  faculties  had 
reached  maturity  and  yet  were  exercised  with  the 
ease  and  joy  that  tell  of  youthful  hope  and  vigour/ 
They  were  all  written  between  1598  and  1600 ;  in 
the  first  sweet  years  of  his  love  for  Mary  Fitton, 
when  he  was  still  under  the  spell  of  her  proud, 
witty,  and  self-confident  beauty  and  could  still 
persuade  himself  that  at  least  she  loved  him  better 
than  she  loved  any  one  else,  and  might  yet  love 
him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  men,/  About 
this  time  he  says  in  a  sonnet :  / 

For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 


CHAPTER  V 

love's  labour's  lost  :    rosaline  again 

I  MUST  now  turn  from  these  idealistic  por- 
traits of  Mary  Fitton  and  retrace  my  steps 
a  year  or  two  in  order  to  study  the  first  great 
realistic  portrait  which  Shakespeare  painted  of 
his  mistress.  The  likeness  of  Rosaline  in  Love's 
Labour^s  Lost  is  bitten  in  for  us  with  the  acid  of 
jealous  passion.  Elegant  literary  triflers,  Hke 
Mr  Andrew  Lang,  have  found  in  this  a  reason  to 
reject  my  whole  theory.  If  Shakespeare,  they 
argue,  had  indeed  discovered  as  early  as  Christ- 
mas 1597  (when  Love's  Labotir's  Lost  was  revised) 
that  his  love  was  faitliless  to  him  (and  we  will  call 
her  Mistress  Mary  Fitton  to  please  Mr  Harris's 
childish  need  of  names),  how  is  it  that  afterwards 
in  1598  and  1599  he  chmbed  the  heights  of  joy  in 
the  three  great  comedies,  Much  Ado,  As  You  Like 
It,  and  Twelfth  Night  ? 

The  objection  only  shows  where  my  critics 
stand.  Life  appears  to  be  a  closed  door  to  nine 
out  of  ten  of  them.  They  have  no  experience  of 
passion  whatever ;  no  more  knowledge  of  love 
apparently  than  if  they  had  no  hearts  at  all. 
Mary    Fitton    changed   the    world    for   Shake- 

82 
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speare ;  gave  him  golden  days  of  tenderness  and 
divine  hours  of  dehght.  True,  he  found  out 
very  quickly  that  she  was  a  wanton  ;  but  that  did 
not  diminish  the  sweetness  of  her  kisses  to  him. 
Probably  even,  gentle  as  he  was,  it  intensified 
his  passion.  And  when  she  was  faithless  to  him 
he  grew  wild  with  rage  and  jealousy.  This  sharp 
alternation  of  joy  and  bitterness,  ideahstic  admira- 
tion and  reahstic  contempt ;  this  ebb  and  flow 
is  the  very  sign  of  a  supreme  passion,  its  mark 
and  method.  In  due  course  we  shall  find  that 
this  passion  as  the  years  went  by  gradually  flamed 
into  a  more  consuming  desire,  and  threw  an  ever- 
darker  shadow. 

Let  me  now  go  back  and  consider  the  first 
great  realistic  photograph  of  Shakespeare's  mis- 
tress. She  appears  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and 
is  again  called  Rosahne.  This  Rosahne  is  de- 
scribed in  the  comedy  with  such  particularity ; 
we  are  given  so  many  details  both  of  body  and 
soul,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
and  fidelity  of  the  portrait.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  for  fewer  and  weaker  reasons,  one  is 
compelled  to  beheve  that  the  picture  of  Rosahne 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  snapshot,  so  to  speak,  of 
Mary  Fitton.  A  dozen  peculiarities,  such  as  a 
white  complexion,  high  forehead  and  black  hair  and 
eyes  for  the  outward,  and  quick  temper,  hard  heart, 
word- wit,  and  a  disposition  to  torture  her  lover  for 
the  spirit,  are  enough  traits  when  taken  together 
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with  other  peculiar  features,  to  estabHsh  her 
identity.  But  here  we  have  not  a  dozen  peculi- 
arities as  in  the  case  of  Rosaline  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  but  a  hundred  and  all  astonishing. 

I  shall  make  no  excuse  for  carrying  these  in- 
vestigations into  minute  details  and  repetitions, 
for  this  is  the  heart  of  my  study,  and  I  want  to 
convince  the  fair-minded  reader  that  on  this 
point  doubt  is  impossible.  And  even  here  I  must 
skip  almost  as  many  proofs  as  I  shall  use. 

First  of  all  let  us  fix  the  date.  Love's  Labour's 
Lost  was  revised  and  expanded  by  Shakespeare 
most  carefully  for  a  performance  before  the  Queen 
at  Whitehall  which  took  place  as  a  part  of  the 
Christmas  festivities  in  1597.  The  figures  of 
Biron  and  RosaHne  were  then  no  doubt  redrawn 
and  their  relations  defined. 

Biron,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  himself ;  but  there  is 
very  Httle  characterization  in  the  other  person- 
ages. The  king  and  his  lords  are  all  witty,  amorous, 
talkative  ;  in  fact  more  or  less  mouthpieces  of  the 
poet.  The  Princess  of  France,  and  her  ladies, 
are  not  differenced  in  any  way ;  they  are  mere 
lay  figures  to  show  off  Shakespeare's  wit.  The 
pueriHty  of  the  character-drawing  is  extraordinary, 
except  in  the  case  of  Biron  and  still  more  in  that 
of  Rosaline,  who  is  pictured  to  the  finger-tips. 

Rosaline  is  made  to  praise  Biron,  before  he 
appears,  as  a  merry  man  and  a  most  excellent 
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talker ;  and  when  they  meet  they  indulge  in  a 
tourney  of  wit,  in  which  Rosaline  more  than 
holds  her  own,  showing  indeed  astounding  self 
assurance,  spiced  with  a  little  contempt  of  Biron ; 
Mercutio  called  her,  it  will  be  remembered,  "  hard- 
hearted." Every  word  in  this  first  encounter 
deserves  to  be  weighed. 

Biron.    Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 

Ros.    Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 

Biron.    I  know  you  did. 

Ros.    How  needless  was  it  then  to  ask  the  question ! 

Biron.     You  must  not  be  so  quick. 

Ros.    'Tis  'long  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such  questions. 

Biron.    Your  wit's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast,  'twill  tire. 

Ros.    Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Biron.    What  time  o'  day  } 

Ros.    The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Biron.    Now  fair  befall  your  mask  ! 

Ros.    Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers  ! 

Biron.    And  send  you  many  lovers  ! 

Ros.    Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

Biron.    Nay,  then  will  I  be  gone. 

This  is  surely  the  same  Rosaline  whom  Romeo 
describes  for  us  : 

.  .  .  She'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow ;  she  hath  Dian's  wit. 

The  parting  of  the  two  is  a  replica  of  their 
meeting,  and  need  not  be  reproduced.  Rosaline 
shows  herself  as  witty  as  Biron,  but  while  Shake- 
speare-Biron  makes  up  to  her,  she  scoffs  at  him. 
Biron  retires,  but  before  he  goes  off  altogether, 
he  cannot  help  questioning  the  French  lord  Boyet 
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about  Rosaline  and  the  three  or  four  points  of 
similarity  which  we  have  already  noticed  are 
materially  increased  : 

BiRON.    What's  her  name  in  the  cap? 
BoYET.   Rosahne,  by  good  hap. 
BiRoN.    Is  she  wedded  or  no  ? 
BoYET.  To  her  will^  sir,  or  so. 

Now  this  "  to  her  will,  sir,  or  so  "  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  sonnets.  The  "  dark  lady  " 
of  the  sonnets  was  "  rich  in  will,"  we  know,  and 
Sonnet  135  begins  : 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will, 
And  JVill  to  boot,  and  Will  in  overplus. 

Now  in  the  play  this  touch  is  extraordinarily 
significant,  for  Shakespeare's  maids  are  not  usually 
wedded  to  their  "  will  "  in  any  sense,  much  less 
in  the  various  senses  in  which  he  uses  the  word 
"  will " ;  for  Shakespeare  understands  will  in 
the  usual  sense  and  also  in  the  sense  of  desire  and 
of  course  as  a  proper  name. 

The  next  time  we  meet  Biron  in  the  play  we 
find  that  he  has  written  a  sonnet  to  Rosaline 
which  he  wishes  Costard  to  take  and  this  is  the 
way  he  describes  her  to  a  servant : 

W^hen  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name. 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her ;  ask  for  her ; 

In  fact,  Shakespeare  takes  care  to  tell  us  that 
he  selected  tliis  name  Rosaline  for  his  love  in  two 
different  plays  because  of  its  sweet  sound. 
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We  are  informed,  too,  that  Biron  gives  Costard 
a  shilling,  a  sum  about  equivalent  to  ten  shilHngs 
of  our  money.  This  Biron  was  evidently  as  free- 
handed as  Shakespeare  himself. 

As  soon  as  Costard  goes  off  after  receiving, 
as  he  says,  "  'leven  pence  farthing  better " 
than  what  he  regards  as  fair  "  remuneration," 
Biron  indulges  in  a  long  characteristic 
soliloquy  : 

And  I,  forsooth  in  love  !  I,  that  have  been  love's  whip  ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ;  .  .  . 

and  so  on  for  a  dozen  lines  or  more :    than  again 
he  exclaims  : 

What !  I  love  !   I  sue  !  I  seek  a  wife  ! 

A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock.  .   .  . 

And  so  on  and  on. 

All  this  is  eminently  and  pecuharly  character- 
istic of  young  Shakespeare.  A  Httle  before  this 
time  he  was  a  lord  of  love,  taming  shrews  and 
making  his  heroines  run  after  his  vagrant  heroes  : 
now  the  inconstant  hero  himself  is  limed  hand  and 
foot. 

How  does  he  take  his  servitude  ?  In  this 
monologue  we  are  told,  and  told  in  words  so  un- 
expected, so  out  of  keeping  with  the  play  that  we 
are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  a  deHberate 
painting  by  Shakespeare  of  his  mistress  at  this 
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time,  when  he  is  evidently  vexed  by  her  coldness 
or  unfaithfulness.     Biron  says  : 

Nay,  to  be  perjured,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 

And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow. 

With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes ; 

Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed 

Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard : 

And  I  to  sigh  for  her !  to  watch  for  her ! 

To  pray  for  her  !     Go  to  ;  it  is  a  plague 

That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 

Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue  and  groan : 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady  and  some  Joan. 

Shakespeare,  as  we  know,  was  "  perjured  "  in 
loving  Mary  Fitton,  for  he  was  already  married 
and  he  makes  the  same  accusation  against  him- 
self in  sonnet  152,  where  he  calls  himself,  "per- 
jured." But  the  identification  of  Biron  with 
Shakespeare,  is  not  so  astonishing  as  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  dark  lady,"  Mary  Fitton.  First  of 
all,  among  the  three  maidens  of  the  princess, 
Biron  says  he  loves  "  the  worst  of  all."  This 
brings  us  up  with  a  jerk.  We  had  thought  all 
the  ladies  good ;  besides  a  man  as  a  rule  beheves 
his  love  is  best  of  all,  but  Biron  describes  Rosahne 
as  "  the  worst  of  all."  This  is  a  blot  on  the  play: 
it  diminishes  our  interest  in  Rosaline  as  a  heroine 
and  in  Biron  and  in  the  play.  But  Biron  not  only 
asserts  roundly  that  his  love  is  a  wanton,  which  a 
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man  would  hardly  confess  to  himself,  but  he  re- 
peats the  charge  and  blackens  it : 

Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed 
Though  Argus  i  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard. 

All  the  characteristics  of  RosaHne  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  are  here  repeated  with  emphasis  and  with 
completer  knowledge.  And  the  spiritual  identi- 
fication is  not  more  complete  than  the  bodily 
identification. 

Mercutio  tells  us  that  Rosahne  was  "  a  white 
wench  "  with  "  black  eyes  "  ;  Biron  describes  her 
here  as  : 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow. 

With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes. 

Rosahnd's  words  in  ^s  You  Like  It,  Act  III., 
scene  v.,  are  just  as  precise  : 

'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream.  .  .  . 

And  soon  we  shall  see  from  sonnet  127  that  Shake- 
speare describes  his  dark  mistress  in  the  same 
way: 

.  .  .  my  mistress'  brows  are  raven  black  ; 
Her  eyes  so  suited,  and  they  mourners  seem. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  Shakespeare 
has  not  painted  any  character  for  us  in  any  play 

^  In  the  pretended  quarrel  in  the  last  act  of  The  Merchant  oj 
Venice  Portia  warns  Bassanio  that  she  is  not  to  be  trusted  : 

Lie  not  a  night  from  home  :  watch  me  like  Argus. 
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with  this  photographic  exactitude.  Such  paint- 
ing, too,  is  totally  out  of  place  in  a  play.  The 
contrast,  moreover,  between  this  detailed  bodily 
description  of  Rosaline  and  the  other  characters 
is  extraordinary.  No  other  character  in  the  play 
is  described  at  all.  They  are  mere  witty,  heed- 
less, playful,  lay  figures,  but  Biron  lives  for  us, 
though  we  don't  know  what  he  was  like  physically, 
but  we  know  this  RosaHne  already  as  if  we  had 
met  her,  as  if  she  were  one  of  our  intimates. 
Among  the  lifeless  masks  she  fairly  startles  us 
with  her  living  breathing  reahty. 

Now  all  these  extraordinary  particulars  com- 
bine to  prove  that  in  Biron  and  RosaHne  we  have 
speaking  portraits  of  Shakespeare  and  his  love, 
Mary  Fitton.  The  effect  of  each  piece  of  evidence 
is  cumulative  and  the  weight  of  each  piece  is 
enormously  increased  by  its  pecuharity.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  person  who  can  still  doubt  is  in- 
capable of  weighing  such  evidence  and  the  multiple 
effect  of  such  details. 

Another  circumstance  makes  this  cruel  photo- 
graph of  RosaHne  more  interesting  still  to  us. 
This  play  was  given  at  Whitehall,  Christmas, 
1597.  Mary  Fitton  would  almost  certainly  be 
among  the  ladies  of  Elizabeth's  court  who  listened 
to  it.  Shakespeare  and  his  fellows  would  be 
playing  in  it ;  perhaps,  indeed,  Shakespeare  him- 
self took  the  part  of  Biron  and  described  Mary 
Fitton  to  her  face  so  exactly  that  many  persons 
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must  have  recognized  her  and  understood  both 
his  love  for  her  and  the  accusation  he  brought 
against  her.  The  only  possible  explanation  is 
twofold.  First  of  all  Shakespeare's  passion  had 
already  reached  the  intensity  of  a  sex-duel.  His 
mistress  had  tormented  him  so  that  he  dehghts 
in  calling  her  "  wanton  "  to  her  face  in  pubHc, 
when  one  would  have  expected  from  the  gentle 
Shakespeare  all  sorts  of  high-flown  compliments 
and  endearing  courtesies.  The  second  part  of 
the  explanation  is  no  less  certain ;  in  the  court 
at  that  time  the  accusation  of  hghtness  brought 
against  a  maid-of-honour  must  have  been  taken 
very  lightly.  Shakespeare  is  so  hurt  that  he 
cannot  help  telling  the  truth  about  his  mistress  ;  ^ 
it  will  not  be  regarded,  however,  as  a  dishonouring 
charge,  but  a  charge  at  which  one  laughs,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  one  would  laugh  to-day,  if  a 
girl  were  accused  of  being  overfond  of  dancing. 
When  Mary  Fitton,  in  1601,  was  found  to  be  with 
child  to  Lord  William  Herbert  she  was  confined, 
indeed;  but  hardly  disgraced.  One  remembers 
that  three  maids  of  honour  were  enceinte  to  Lord 
Essex  at  one  and  the  same  time.  An  accusation 
of  wantonness  in  such  a  court  would  merely  cause 
amusement.  Yet  Shakespeare  used  the  charge 
seriously  ;    he  meant  to  wound  with  it.     Nothing 

*  In  sonnet  140  he  warns  her  not  to  drive  him  to  despair  or 

...  I  should  grow  mad 

And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee. 
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could  show  the  extremity  of  his  passion  more 
clearly. 

Now  we  come  almost  immediately  to  another 
series  of  proofs.  Shakespeare  at  thirty-three  was 
one  of  the  best  heads  in  the  world.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  when  he  had  made  things  clear  to 
us,  and  when  he  repeats  the  same  features  again 
and  again  with  needless  iteration  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  had  some  personal  reason  for  it.  It  is 
not  a  merit  in  dramatic  art ;  but  here,  though  he 
has  already  painted  Rosahne  for  us  with  heavy 
brush-strokes,  giving  an  infatuated  young  man's 
opinion  of  her  in  the  harshest  words,  he  goes  on 
to  repeat  the  strokes  again  and  again  and  again, 
as  he  never  repeats  them  in  any  other  play.  His 
desire  to  expose  his  mistress  is  so  extraordinary 
that  it  has  the  same  effect  as  if  he  had  resolved  to 
tell  us  that  this  Rosahne  was  the  one  love  of  his 
life  and  she  was  a  common  harlot. 

The  next  time  we  meet  Rosahne  she  has  a  bout 
of  word-fence  with  the  French  lord  Boyet,  just 
as  she  has  had  twice  already  with  Biron,  and  this 
time  the  contest  of  wits  ends  suggestively : 

Ros.    Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it. 

Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man. 
Boyet.    An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 

An  I  cannot,  another  can.  .   .  . 

This  merry  and  suggestive  riposte  no  doubt 
brought  down  the  house,  for  the  suggestion  is 
carried  still  further  in  the  remainder  of  the  scene. 
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Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
and  confessed  sensuaUty  both  of  Juha,  Juhet, 
Portia  and  the  rest :  Mary  Fitton-RosaKne  with 
her  bold  speech  was  the  model. 

The  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act  opens  with 
a  long  soliloquy  of  Biron  which  is  astoundingly 
sincere  and  realistic. 

The  King  he  is  hunting  the  deer;  I  am  coursing  myself: 
they  have  pitched  a  toil ;  I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch, — pitch  that 
defiles :  defile  !  a  foul  word.  Well,  set  thee  down,  sorrow  ! 
for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool  : 
well  proved,  wit !  By  the  Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax ; 
it  kills  sheep  ;  it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep  :  well  proved  again  o'  my 
side !  I  will  not  love :  if  I  do,  hang  me ;  i'  faith,  I  will  not. 
O,  but  her  eye, — by  this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not 
love  her ;  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  I  do  nothing  in  the 
world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat.  By  heaven  I  do  love ; 
and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to  be  melancholy ;  and 
here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my  melancholy.  Well, 
she  hath  one  o'  my  sonnets  already :  the  clown  bore  it,  the 
fool  sent  it,  and  lady  hath  it :  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool, 
sweetest  lady !  .  .  . 

One  has  only  to  look  at  this  to  see  how  the 
touches  already  given  are  multiphed.  Biron 
begins  with  a  word-play  on  "  pitch,"  plainly  taking 
us  back  to  his  "  whitely  wanton  "  ; 

With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes. 

Then  this  soHloquy  with  its  expressions  "  de- 
file "  and  "  foul  word "  reminds  us  of  sonnet 
148,  where  he  speaks  of  his  mistress's  "foul  faults." 
This   Biron  rages   against  himself   as   no   doubt 
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Shakespeare  raged :  "I  will  not  love ; "  but 
it  is  her  eyes  that  make  him  love,  those  black 
eyes  that  he  talks  of  again  and  again  in  the  very 
first  sonnet  (127)  addressed  to  his  "  dark  lady  "  ; 
the  eyes  that  are  Uke  that  "  full  star  that  ushers 
in  the  even." 

In  this  soUloquy,  too,  we  learn  that  Biron 
wrote  sonnets  to  Rosaline  and  sent  them  to  her, 
just  as  Shakespeare  no  doubt  sent  the  sonnets  he 
had  written  about  her  to  Mary  Fitton. 

Then  Biron  stands  aside  while  the  King  and 
other  gentlemen  come  in  without  seeing  him  and 
confess  their  love.  Biron  has  a  few  lines  of  com- 
ment, in  which  we  could  swear  Falstaff  was  speak- 
ing. The  resemblance  is  so  extraordinary  that 
though  it  is  outside  my  subject  for  the  moment, 
I  must  give  it ;  when  Longaville  reads  his  sonnet, 
which  by  the  way  is  very  brother  to  Biron's  sonnet, 
Biron  says  : 

This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity 

A  green  goose^  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 

God  amend  us,  God  amend  !  we  are  much  out  o'  the  way.  .  .  . 

A  Uttle  later  on  this  Biron  shows  that  all  the 
vile  epithets  showered  on  Rosaline  are  mere 
evidence  of  passion.  As  soon  as  Biron's  love  is 
about  to  be  discovered,  he  avows  it  boldly,  calls 
his  mistress  "heavenly  Rosaline  "  and  praises  her 
exactly  as  Shakespeare  afterwards  in  his  proper 
person  praises  the  "  dark  lady  "  in  the  sonnets  : 
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he  declares  that  every  one  must  bow  their  vassal 
heads  before  "  the  heaven  of  her  brow "  and 
talks  about  her  "  majesty,"  just  as  in  sonnet  150 
he  talks  about  her  "  powerful  might."  It  was 
the  "  strength "  of  Mary  Fitton's  personahty 
which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  our  poet. 
The  next  moment  Biron  gives  the  best  and  strongest 
proof  of  love.  His  mistress  can  stand  being  seen 
as  she  is.     He  says  : 

Fie  painted  rhetoric  !     O  she  needs  it  not  : 

To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs^, 

She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot.  .  .  . 

In  sonnet  130,  too,  we  have  the  same  perfect 
sincerity,  the  very  habit  of  intense  passion  : 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  bi-easts  are  dun 

If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head.  .  .  . 

The  King  goes  on  to  describe  RosaHne  and  pro- 
tests that  she  is  not  beautiful ;   in  sonnet  148  we 
are  told  "  the  world  "  says  she  is  not  fair. 
j     Then  they  continue  : 

King.    By  Heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 

BiRON.  Is  ebony  like  her  .''     O  wood  divine  ! 
O  wife  of  such  wood  Avere  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book  ? 
That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look  : 
No  face  is  fair  that  is  not  full  so  black. 

King.    O  paradox  !     Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 
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The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night ; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well, 
BiRON.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  light. 
O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd, 
It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  hair 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 
And  therefore  is  she  born  to  make  black  fair.  .   . 

All  this  is  exactly  like  the  sonnets  :  take  the  first 
sonnet  to  the  "  dark  lady  "  (127),  the  first  Hne 
runs  : 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair.  .  . 

The  identical  traits  are  simply  numberless  and 
are  often  of  the  very  soul.  There  is  no  quaHty 
more  clearly  marked  in  Shakespeare,  not  even 
his  love  of  music  and  flowers,  than  his  contempt 
for  women  who  paint  and  make  themselves  up. 
Mary  Fitton  was  apparently  too  proud  of  her 
youth  and  too  conscious  of  her  beauty  to  use 
artifice  to  improve  it.  We  find  the  trait  for  the  i 
first  time  here  in  Shakespeare-Biron.  Biron  jibes 
at  the  other  lords  : 

Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain, 

For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away.  .  .  . 

The  King  retorts  : 

'Twere  good,  yours  did  ;  for,  sir,  to  tell  you  plain 
I'll  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 

It  is  evident  that  Mary  Fitton  disdained  to  paint 
or  do  herself  up  or  bother  about  putting  on  false 
"  usurping  "  hair.    The  trait  appealed  intensely 
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to  Shakespeare,  for  he  recurs  to  it  again  and 
again.  In  Hamlet  he  naturally  handles  it  most 
frequently  and  frankly.     Hamlet  says  to  OpheUa  : 

I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough, 
God    has    given    you    one    face   and    you    make    yourself 
another.  .  .  . 

and  again  at  the  end  : 

Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come. 

In  Measure  for  Measure  Shakespeare  goes  a 
little  further : 

Your  whores,  sir,  .  .  .  using  painting. 
Do  prove  my  occupation  a  mystery  ; 

and  in  Timon  still  further :  Timon  tells  Phrynia 
and  Timandra  to  paint  till : 

...  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face. 

The  love  of  truth  and  dislike  of  pretence  abode 
with  Shakespeare  to  the  end. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  was  the  custom  for 
all  poets  and  courtiers  to  praise  red  hair  and 
a  fair  complexion  as  flunkey- compHments  to  the 
^  Queen ;  but  covered  by  the  cloak  of  anonymity, 
Shakespeare  makes  bold  to  say  that  he  thinks  his 
mistress'  black  hair  more  beautiful  than  red. 
This  passage  is  intensely  significant  to  those  who 
reahse  his  kneeUng  subservience  to  rank  and 
authority.     Biron  says  : 

Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days, 
For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now ; 
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And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise  ; 
Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow.  .  .  . 

There  can  be  no  lingering  doubt  in  any  fair 
mind  that  in  this  RosaHne  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  of  Love''s  Labour's  Lost,  Shakespeare  is  de- 
scribing liis  mistress,  the  "  dark  lady  "  of  the 
second  sonnet-series  and  describing  her  against 
his  custom  in  play-writing,  even  more  exactly 
than  he  described  her  in  the  lyrics.  Call  her 
by  what  name  you  will,  that  fact  at  any  rate  is 
estabUshed. 

Strange  to  say  her  bodily  peculiarities  are 
given  far  more  precisely  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost 
than  they  are  given  in  the  sonnets,  though  in  the 
play  such  bodily  description  is  wholly  out  of 
place,  whereas  it  adds  intimacy  and  living  interest 
to  the  lyric  poems.  The  explanation  of  the  artistic 
blunder  is  simple.  When  Shakespeare  first  met 
Mary  Fitton  he  could  not  help  describing  her 
even  in  the  plays  :  she  had  taken  all  his  senses 
captive.  But  if  he  had  pictured  her  so  exactly  in 
the  Sonnets,  he  might  as  well  have  named  her. 

We  know  this  Rosaline  sufficiently,  one  would 
imagine  in  these  first  four  acts,  through  the  passion 
of  Biron  and  the  descriptions  given  by  him  and  i 
by  the  king  and  by  the  other  gentlemen,  but  we 
are  to  have  still  another  replica  of  her  portrait, 
this  time  by  the  ladies  of  the  Princess.  Rosa- 
line banters  Katharine  and  Katharine  answers 
her  : 
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.  .  .  had  she  been  light,  like  you 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble  stirring  spirit. 
She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died  : 
And  so  may  you  ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 

Ros.       What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  light  word  ? 

Kath.   a  light  ^  condition  in  a  beauty  dark.  .  .  . 

And  as  if  this  "  lightness  of  character  "  had  not 
been  drummed  into  us  often  enough  it  is  repeated 
again  : 

Ros.        Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'  the  dark. 
Kath.    So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light  wench.  .   .   . 

Now  this  RosaHne  tells  us  a  Httle  more  about 
Biron ;  he  has  praised  her,  she  says,  as  if  she 
were  the  fairest  goddess  : 

I  am  compared  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 

O,  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter  ! 
Prin.    Anything  like  .'' 
Ros.      Much  in  the  letters  ;  nothing  in  the  praise.  .  .  . 

It  is  as  if  Shakespeare,  speaking  through  Rosaline, 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  assure  us  that  what 
he  as  Biron  has  said  of  Rosaline  is  exactly  true ; 
but  indeed  in  this  scene  alone  there  are  a  hundred 
proofs  of  the  similitude  of  his  portrait. 

Rosahne  declares  that  men  are  fools  to  purchase 
mocking  as  Biron  does  and  she  goes  on  : 

*  Portia,  too,  plays  on  this  word  "  light '' : 

Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light. 

I  mention  this  just  to  show  that  the  same  words  come  to  Shake- 
speare's miud  when  he  is  thinking  of  Rosaline. 
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That  same  Biron  I'll  torture  ere  I  go  ; 

How  I  would  make  him  fawn  and  beg  and  seek, 

And  wait  the  season  and  observe  the  times. 

And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes, 

And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests, 

And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests !  .  .  . 

Surely  it  is  true  that  his  love  made  Shakespeare  beg 
and  fawn  and  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless 
rhymes,  and  surely  he  was  "  proud  to  make  her 
proud."  The  whole  description  is  astonishing  in 
its  cruel  veracity. 
The  princess  says  : 

None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catch'd 
As  wit  turn'd  fool.  .  ,   . 

And  Rosahne  answers  her  : 

The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Now  here  is  one  more  indubitable  proof  that 
Shakespeare  when  writing  about  Biron's  passion 
is  really  writing  about  his  own.  Biron  is  pic- 
tured as  young  again  and  again  in  the  play ;  he 
has  never  been  distinguished  for  "  gravity  "  but 
for  jesting  talk  and  wit.  The  princess  calls  him 
"  quick  Biron  "  :  Rosahne  herself  has  told  us  that 
he  is  witty  and  merry ;  now  she  talks  of  his  age 
and  "  gravity  "  ;  it  is  Shakespeare  criticizing  him- 
self. When  he  revised  this  play  at  thirty-three 
he  thought  himself  old.  He  calls  himself  old  in 
the  magnificent  sonnet  which  begins  : 
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That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

When  he  wrote  this  sonnet  at  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  he  did  seem  old  no  doubt  in  comparison 
to  Mary  Fitton  who  was  only  nineteen.  That's 
what  he  is  thinking  of  when  he  makes  Rosaline 
talk  out  of  character  of  Biron's  love  as  "  gravity's 
revolt  to  wantonness." 

There  are  still  more  proofs  in  this  play  that 
Shakespeare  has  painted  himself  and  his  love  for 
us  under  the  names  of  Biron  and  Rosahne.  A 
Httle  later  Biron  tells  her  that  he  will  do  any- 
thing for  her  :  and  Rosahne,  by  way  of  answer 
to  this  declaration,  calls  for  music,  for  no  earthly 
reason  save  that  all  Shakespeare's  favourite  char- 
acters ask  for  music.  Wlien  the  "  dark  lady  " 
played  to  him  he  called  her  "  my  music." 

Again  and  again  Biron  declares  his  devotion 
while  Rosahne  mocks  him  : 

Biron.   O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess  ! 
Ros.      All  the  fool  mine  ? 

At  length  he  drops  all  affectation  and  humour 
and  jesting  and  comes  to  plain  words  : 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 
In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes  : 
And,  to  begin,  wench — so  God  help  me,  la ! — 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw, 
I  Ros.      Sans  sans  I  pray  you. 
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Biron  replies  out  of  Shakespeare's  very  soul : 

.   .   .  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage  :  bear  with  me,  I  am  sick  ; 

I'll  leave  it  by  degi-ees  .  .   , 

Shakespeare-Biron  is  speaking  here  more  truly 
than  he  knows.  Shakespeare  is  about  to  leave 
his  gay  comedies  and  his  light  witty  speech,  his 
rhymes  and  his  conceits  for  simple  prose  and 
terrible  tragedies.  His  "  dark  lady  "  is  soon  to 
cure  him  of  all  affectation  and  lightness  of  speech 
and  even  of  gaiety  and  hope.  This  is  the  note  of 
profound  irony  in  the  Sophoclean  sense  which 
adds  tragic  significance  to  the  whole  end  of  this 
play.  A  little  later  Biron  says  in  words  that  are 
prophetic :  "  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the 
ear  of  grief."  The  talk  at  the  end  is  altogether 
too  earnest  for  the  play  :  Rosaline  even  proclaims- 
finally  that  if  after  twelve  months  she  finds  Biron 
free  of  flout  and  jest  she  will  be  "  right  joyful  of 
his  reformation." 

Whether  it  was  a  reformation  or  not,  his  black- 
eyed  mistress  with  the  creamy  skin  certainly 
wrought  a  complete  change  in  Shakespeare's  hfe 
and  art.  It  was  his  love  for  her,  the  gipsy- 
wanton,  which  brought  him  to  sad  self-knowledge, 
and  turned  him  from  the  old  trick  of  comedy 
writing  and  play-acting  and  fleeting  the  hours 
lightly  into  using  the  world  and  his  art  most 
seriously.  Shakespeare  owes  the  best  part  of 
his  renown  to  Mary  Fitton.     How  she  must  have 
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tortured    him    before    he    wrote    that    wonderful 
sonnet : 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
Distill'd  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes  and  hopes  to  fears. 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 
What  wretched  errors  have  my  heart  committed, 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never  ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  ? 

The   "  madding  fever,"   as   we   shall  see,   was 
not  even  then  at  its  height. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SONNETS  :    THE  LOVEr's  COMPLAINT  I 

Shakespeare's  dark  mistress 

For  love  is  strong  as  death  ;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave. 

IN  the  previous  chapter  we  identified  the 
RosaHne  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  the 
RosaHne  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  proved 
that  both  RosaUnes  are  photographic  studies  of 
the  "  dark  lady "  of  the  second  sonnet-series, 
who  was  Shakespeare's  mistress  and  love.  It  has 
been  shown  also  that  the  idealistic  pictures,  Julia, 
JuHet,  Portia,  Beatrice,  and  Rosalind  are  aU 
portraits  of  the  same  woman  with  her  high  temper 
mitigated  and  her  wantonness  blinkered  to  pas- 
sionate loyalty  and  affection.  Shakespeare  has 
pictured  his  heart's  love  for  us,  as  he  has  pictured 
no  one  else  in  all  his  plays. 

Browning  tells  us  that  every  artist  is  tormented 
with  the  desire  to  find  some  new  way  of  praising 
the  woman  he  loves  ;  Dante  will  paint  her  picture, 
Raphael  will  write  her  a  century  of  sonnets  ;  he, 
himself,  will  use  a  new  verse-form  "  once  and  for 
one  only."  Shakespeare  felt  the  same  need  and 
satisfied  it  by  pouring  out  his  very  soul  to  her 
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in  sonnets.  This  once  he  will  brook  no  disguise ; 
but  will  speak  soul  to  soul.  The  fact  that  he 
chooses  lyric  verse  to  express  the  ecstasy  of  passion 
is  to  me  significant.  In  his  dramas  he  painted 
his  mistress  a  dozen  times  at  full  length,  now 
realistically,  now  idealistically :  in  the  Sonnets  we 
find  again  these  two  portraits  of  the  same  woman. 
Now  in  love,  now  in  hate,  he  portrays  her  as  a 
tall  gipsy-wanton,  with  black  eyes  and  hair, 
velvet  brow,  damask  white  skin,  red  Hps,  and 
vivid  cheeky  speech,  and  her  soul  is  made  at  least 
as  distinct  to  us  as  her  body  :  bold  she  is  and 
proud,  this  Dian,  wily  huntress  of  men  ;  generous, 
too,  and  high-tempered ;  witty  above  all  women 
and  above  all  women  eager  to  satisfy  every  impulse 
of  desire.  In  the  Sonnets  Shakespeare  praises  his 
queen  more  frankly  than  in  the  plays  and  finds 
phrases  to  convey  her  loveHness  to  us  such  as  no 
other  poet  ever  found  before  or  since  :  "  thine  eyes 
I  love  "  he  cries,  and  talks  about  their  "  mourning  " 
and  their  "  pretty  ruth  "  and  then  enskies  them  for- 
ever by  comparing  them  with  that  "  full  star  that 
ushers  in  the  even  "  ;  her  lips,  too,  he  loves,  and 
finds  a  deathless  word  for  them — "  those  lips  that 
love's  own  hand  did  make  "  the  simple  mono- 
syllables kiss  and  cHng,  and  about  her  superb  figure 
he  has  thrown  a  robe  of  "  modern  grace  "  to 
explain  her  incommunicable  charm.  And  yet  the 
professor-pedants  hum  and  ha  and  purse  dry  hps  and 
wish  there  were  "  some  evidence  of  this  passion." 
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The  story  set  forth  in  the  sonnets  is  convincing 
by  reason  of  its  simpHcity  and  unexpectedness. 
Who  would  have  imagined  that  Shakespeare  with 
the  best  head  in  the  world  and  the  best  tongue 
would  have  asked  another  man  to  plead  his  cause 
for  him  with  the  woman  he  loved :  who  would 
have  dreamt  that  his  love  would  have  tempted 
the  friend  and  given  herself  to  him  ?  It  is  certain 
not  only  from  the  sonnets,  but  from  the  plays 
that  Shakespeare  made  this  mistake.  In  The 
Man  Shakespeare  I  pointed  out  that  this  same 
story  is  set  forth  three  times  in  three  different  plays 
all  written  about  this  time.  It  is  told  in  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  in  the  last  act  of  which 
Shakespeare's  personal  bitterness  shows  itself 
again  and  again  in  spite  of  the  dramatic  cloak. 
Valentine's  words  are  not  to  be  mistaken  : 

Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love, 
For  suck  is  a  friend  noiv  .  .  . 

The  italics  are  mine. 

In  Much  Ado  the  story  is  told  again,  and  this 
time  it  is  dragged  in  by  the  heels  ;  for  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plot  and  is  in  i 
itself  too  serious  a  theme  for  the  gay  comedy. 
The  way  the  story  is  told,  too,  discovers  Shake- 
speare's personal  feeling  in  every  line  as  I  have 
shown  in  my  earher  volume. 

In  Twelfth  Night   the   same   incident   is  used 
again,  and  these  three  plays  cover  roughly  the 
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"  three  years  "  over  which  the  sonnets  extend. 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  was  probably  re- 
vised in  1598  :  Shakespeare's  bitterness  in  it  is 
intense  because  the  betrayal  was  fresh.  In  Much 
Ado,  which  dates  from  about  1599,  the  whole 
incident  is  considered  more  calmly,  more  philo- 
sophically, and  in  Twelfth  Night,  dating  from 
1600,  it  is  merely  touched  upon. 

In  sending  his  friend  to  his  love,  Shakespeare 
made  a  schoolboy's  blunder  as  Benedick  tells 
him  ;  he  paid  dearly  for  it ;  but  the  explanation 
is  simple  enough.  Shakespeare  was  filled,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  peculiarly  English  reverence 
for  noble  birth  and  social  position.  Mary  Fitton 
was  a  maid  of  honour  who  held  her  head  high ; 
Shakespeare  felt  himself  inferior  to  her.  Lord 
Wilham  Herbert  was  a  great  noble  far  above  even 
Mistress  Fitton  in  rank ;  he  was  something  of  a 
poet  too ;  might,  therefore,  be  able  to  get  the  girl  to 
understand  her  poet's  transcendent  merits.  We 
all  long  to  hear  ourselves  praised  to  the  woman 
we  love.  But  Mary  Fitton  was  nineteen  and 
Herbert  nearly  the  same  age ;  she  tempted  him 
with  her  "  foul  pride  "  and  Shakespeare  lost  both 
the  friend  who  had  gone  as  "  surety  "  for  him 
and  his  love. 

Here  the  boldest  commentators  have  stopped ; 
but  the  story  does  not  end  here,  or  we  should 
only  have  had  from  Shakespeare  a  couple  of 
tragedies  instead  of  six  or  eight.    The  truth  is 
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the  critics  are  reading  only  from  the  sonnets,  and 
the  sonnets  here  are  not  clear  enough  for  them, 
though  they  should  be.  Even  the  sonnets  say 
plainly  that  Mary  Fitton's  traitorism  with  Herbert 
took  place  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  acquaint- 
ance :  Shakespeare  cries  that  his  friend  was  but 
"  one  hour  "  his  :  and  not  only  do  the  sonnets 
themselves  tell  us  that  they  cover  a  period  of 
three  years,  but  they  show  us  Shakespeare  begging 
Mary  Fitton  at  length  to  admit  him  as  one  "  Will " 
in  her  many  "  Wills  " — "  in  the  number  let  me 
pass  untold,"  he  cries  pitiably — and  then : 

For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee. 

Moreover,  the  sonnets  don't  speak  of  one  "  foul 
fault  "  of  Mary  Fitton  ;  but  of  many,  and  in  the 
series  addressed  solely  to  her,  Shakespeare  goes  on 
complaining  of  her  evil  "  deeds  "  and  betrayals, 
till,  in  the  very  last  sonnet  of  all,  he  moans  : 

And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost. 

But  his  passionate  love  did  not  die  with  bis 
faith,  as  we  shall  soon  see ;  in  fine,  Herbert  was 
but  an  incident,  though  to  Shakespeare  the  most 
important  incident  in  the  long  chapter  of  Mary 
Fitton's  faithlessness. 

All  the  inferences  which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
sonnets  are  established  and  extended  in  the  plays. 
Before  Herbert  came  on  the  scene  at  all  (he  did 
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not  reach  London  as  a  boy  of  eighteen  till  1598), 
in  Christmas,  1597,  when  Love's  Labour'' s  Lost 
was  played  at  Whitehall,  Shakespeare  had  had 
proof  on  proof  of  Mary  Fitton's  unfaithful- 
ness :  she  was  even  then  to  him  a  "  wanton,"  but 
curiously  enough  and  corroborating  my  argument 
there  is  no  hint  of  jealousy,  no  word  about  betrayal 
in  Biron's  love  of  Rosaline.  Shakespeare's  passion 
for  his  mistress,  of  which  we  see  the  dawn  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  is  still  but  morning-warm  in  Love's 
Labour'' s  Lost,  and  only  reaches  its  burning  meridian 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  sonnet-series. 

I  shall  be  told  that  in  all  this  I  have  lost  sight 
of  WilHam  Herbert  and  Shakespeare's  love  for 
him  as  shown  in  the  first  series  of  sonnets.  In 
my  book,  The  Man  Shakespeare,  I  have  given  it 
as  my  settled  opinion  that  Shakespeare's  affection 
for  young  Herbert  has  been  exaggerated  out  of 
all  reason.  I  have  not  disguised  my  belief  that 
to  some  extent  Shakespeare  himself  is  responsible 
for  the  misunderstanding  ;  partly  out  of  snobbery, 
partly  out  of  hope  of  favours  to  come,  Shakespeare 
strained  the  expression  of  his  Hking  for  young 
Herbert  and  his  admiration  for  his  youth  and 
"  bravery  "  as  far  as  he  well  could  ;  but  even  in 
the  sonnets  he  condemned  his  traitorism  with 
Mary  Fitton,  and  where  he  could  speak  more 
freely  in  the  anonymity  of  drama,  as  in  the  last 
act  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  in 
Much    Ado,    he   showed   himself    severe    to    the 
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"  false  friend "  and  full  of  contempt  for  the 
"  stealer." 

But  before  handling  Herbert's  relations  to 
Shakespeare  and  to  Mary  Fitton  let  me  precise 
Shakespeare's  position  in  the  triangular  love- 
duel.  The  first  series  of  sonnets  from  1  to  125 
inclusive  is  addressed  to  a  young  man  of  high 
position,  wealth  and  honourable  esteem,  whom  I 
take  to  be  Lord  William  Herbert.  One  has  only 
to  compare  and  study  these  first  sonnets  side  by 
side  with  the  twenty-six  sonnets  from  127  to  \ 
152  which  are  addressed  to  the  "  dark  lady  "  to 
be  struck  by  the  essential  difference  of  feeling. 
The  first  seventeen  or  eighteen  sonnets  to  the 
young  man  only  beg  him  to  marry  and  get  children 
so  that  his  beauty  may  not  be  lost  to  the  world. 
The  whole  appeal  is  transferred  bodily  from 
Venus  and  Adonis  ;  it  was  natural  enough  in  the 
mouth  of  Venus,  maddened  with  desire  of  Adonis ; 
but  when  addressed  to  a  young  man  by  a  man  it 
rings  forced  and  false.  Then  follow  sonnets,  in 
which  the  language  of  affection  is  strained  to- 
wards love  ;  but  in  all  there  are  only  half  a  dozen 
of  them ;  and  if  sonnet  23  where  Shakespeare 
apologizes  for  forgetting  to  say 

The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite 

may  bring  the  careless  reader  to  doubt,  he  has 
only  to  read  sonnet  20  again  to  convince  himself 
that  his  suspicions  are  mistaken.     When  sonnet 
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26  was  written,  Shakespeare  was  already  on  a 
journey ;  while  sonnet  33  mourns  the  loss  of 
the  friend  who  was  but  "  one  hour  mine."  The 
other  sonnets  tell  of  "  strong  offences  "  and 
"  pretty  wrongs,"  of  rivalry  with  another  poet, 
of  coldness  and  reconciliation,  of  old  age,  of 
loyalty,  and  a  dozen  other  things ;  but  of  passion 
me  judice  not  one  word. 

Let  me  give  my  whole  thought  with  as  much 
frankness  as  is  permitted  to  me  to-day  in  England  : 
had  sonnet  23  never  been  written,  I  should  have 
no  need  to  argue  the  matter,  and  in  a  later  chapter 
I  shall  show  that  sonnet  23  must  also  be  explained 
and  accounted  for  naturally.  In  all  the  other 
sonnets  the  expressions  of  affection  are  either 
far-fetched  or  wire-drawn  or  thin ;  they  all  ring 
affectedly.  Compare  the  two  sonnets  I  shall 
print  here  in  parallel  columns  :  both  handle  the 
same  theme  ;  99  is  addressed  to  the  youth,  130 
to  the  woman  :  can  any  one  doubt  which  is  the 
expression  of  passionate  desire  : 

99.  130. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing 

I  chide  :  like  the  sun  : 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  Coral  is  far  more  red  than 

thou    steal     thy    sweet  her  lips  red : 

that  smells,  If  snow  be  white,  why  then 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?  her  breasts  are  dun. 

The  purple  pride,  If    hairs    be    wires,    black 

Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  wires      grow      on      her 

for  complexion  dwells  head. 
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99. 

In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast 
too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for 
thy  handj 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had 
stol'n  thy  hair  ; 
The     roses     fearfully     on 
thorns  did  standi 
One  blushing  shame,  another 
white  despair ; 
A  third  nor  red  nor  white, 
had  stol'n  of  both 
And     to     his     robbery     had 
annex'd  thy  breath  ; 
But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride 
of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker   eat  him 
up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet 

I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had 
stol'n  from  thee. 


130. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask'd, 
red  and  white. 
But  no  such  roses   see    I 
in  her  cheeks ; 
And    in    some    perfumes    is 
there  more  delight 
Than   in  the    breath   that 
from  my  mistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak,  yet 
well  I  know 
That    music    hath    a    far 
more  pleasing  sound  : 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess 
go,— 
My    mistress,     when    she 
walks,     treads     on     the 
ground : 
And    yet,    by    heaven,    I 

think  my  love  as  rare 
As    any   she    belied    with 
false  compare. 


In  intensity  the  loves  are  not  to  be  compared ; 
in  fact,  passion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  first. 
Among  the  sonnets  to  the  young  man,  you  sud- 
denly come  across  one  in  which  there  is  a  thought 
of  the  "  dark  lady  "  or  mention  of  her,  and  forth- 
with his  affectations  drop  from  the  poet,  and  the 
page  throbs  and  burns  with  desire.  Doubt  is 
impossible  :   Shakespeare  wrote  to  the  youth  : 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments  .  .  . 
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and  so  forth  in  a  strain  much  appreciated  by  the  pro- 
fessors.    But  this  is  how  he  writes  of  the  woman : 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  siren  tears, 
Distill'd  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within  .   .  . 

Of  course  Clapham  shudders  at  this,  and  Tooting 
turns  away,  if  indeed  Clapham  or  Tooting  ever 
read  anything  so  immoral ;  but  every  writer  and 
every  reader  worthy  of  the  name  knows  which 
expression  is  of  passion  and  which  of  strained 
affection.  Take  it  at  its  lowest,  harsh  dispraise 
is  a  thousand  times  as  strong  as  affected  eulogy. 
Herbert  may  have  been  Shakespeare's  for  "  one 
hour,"  as  is  said  in  sonnet  33,  though  I  do  not 
draw  the  shameful  inference,  finding  it  indeed 
altogether  incredible  and  even  absurd.  But  in 
any  case  Herbert  had  httle  or  no  influence  on 
Shakespeare's  life  or  on  his  art.  The  ingratitude 
even,  which  Shakespeare  complains  of  so  bitterly 
in  this  play  and  in  that,  would  certainly  have 
been  made  just  as  bitter  to  Shakespeare  by  some 
other  false  friend,  if  Herbert  had  never  come 
into  his  life.  Ingratitude  is  like  yawning — too 
common  to  be  criminal. 

Disillusion  came  to  Shakespeare  through  Mary 
Fitton  ;  it  was  her  faithlessness  and  not  Herbert's 
which  rankled  in  him.  Take  up  all  the  sonnets 
addressed  to  her  from  127  to  152  and  read  them ; 
there  is  no  such  record  of  passion's  ebb  and  flow, 
the  surging  madness  of  it  and  the  rage,  in  any 
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other  literature.  Every  sonnet  is  distinguished 
by  its  terrible  sincerity.  Again  and  again  in  the 
sonnets  to  the  young  man,  Shakespeare  reaches 
phrases  of  unearthly  spirit  beauty ;  here  there  are 
but  few  :  Shakespeare  never  forgot  his  art  when 
writing  to  the  youth  ;  when  writing  to  the  woman 
he  was  not  an  artist  but  a  lover.  Read  sonnet 
140  for  the  rage  and  menace  in  it : 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain  ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know ; 
For  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee  : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied. 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart 
go  wide. 

Sonnet  147  is  a  scream  of  passion  almost  mania- 
cal in  intensity : 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease  ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill. 
The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love, 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 
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Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 

And  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest ; 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madman's  are. 

At  random  from  the  truth,  vainly  express'd  ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair  and  thought  thee  bright 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

Sonnet  150  paints  his  mistress'  strength  and 
fascination  once  for  all :  the  admiration  is  wrung 
from  him,  so  to  speak  : 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might 

With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 

To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight, 

And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  ? 

Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 

That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 

There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill 

That  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 

Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more 

The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ?  .  .  . 

Sonnet  151  is  a  plain  confession  of  lust,  and 
contains,  as  Mr  Tyler  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
a  fairly  clear  reference  to  Mary  Fitton's  name 
{fit  one) : 

For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  further  reason. 
But  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee. 
As  his  triumphant  prize.  .   .  . 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 

Her — "love  "  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 

Finally,    in    sonnet    152,    Shakespeare    admits 
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with  that  intellectual  frankness  which  is  his  most 
fascinating  quality  that  if  his  love  is  twice  for- 
sworn and  has  broken  bed  vows  or  marriage  vows 
he  is  himself  twenty  times  perjured ;  if  she  has 
played  false,  all  his  vows  were  selfish : 

"  But  why  of  two  oaths  "  breach  do  I  accuse  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty  ?     I  am  perjured  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee.   .  .  . 

I  must  now  leave  these  enthralling  poems  with 
their  confession  of  insatiate  desire,  of  maddening 
jealousy,  contempt  and  rage,  down  to  the  terrible 
admission  (which  also  explains  Mary  Fitton's  be- 
trayal) that  all  his  love  was  mere  lust — "  oaths  to 
misuse  "  her.    No  wonder  he  came  to  shipwreck. 

And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost. 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy  ; 
And  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness, 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear  against  the  truth  so  foul  a  lie ! 

Here  he  regrets  even  that  he  ever  tried  to 
ideaHze  her  or  paint  her  as  possessing  "  the  deep 
kindness,"  the  soul  of  goodness  we  noticed  in 
Julia,  Portia  and  Rosahnd. 

Before  I  pass  from  the  lyrics  altogether,  I 
must  just  touch  on  the  poem  "  The  Lover's 
Complaint,"  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  containing  the  first  edition  of  the  sonnets 
in  1609.    It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  written 
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about  1598.  It  contains  careless  little  sketches 
of  Shakespeare,  Mary  Fitton,  and  Lord  Herbert, 
which  in  the  absence  of  completer  evidence  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  If  I  read  the  poem 
aright,  it  tells  the  story  of  Mary  Fitton's  seduction 
by  Herbert,  but  the  recognizable  touches  are 
slight  and  careless,  and  I  would  not  attach  undue 
importance  to  it.  Still  its  very  sHghtness  and 
carelessness  bear  out  my  contention  that  it  was 
not  Mary  Fitton's  slip  with  Herbert,  but  her 
perpetual  faithlessness,  which  filled  Shakespeare 
with  jealous  rage.  Any  one  fault  he  could  have 
pardoned :  it  was  the  understanding  that  his 
devotion  was  poured  into  a  sieve  which  brought 
him  to  despair. 

In  "  The  Lover's  Complaint  "  Shakespeare  only 
appears  in  a  couple  of  verses  :  here  is  one  that 
pictures  him  : 

A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh, 

Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew. 

And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe.  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  "  a  reverend  man "  and  one 
"privileged  by  age  "  was  aforetime  a  "blusterer" 
in  the  city  and  court  strikes  me  as  a  would-be 
confession,  but  more  characteristic  of  Shakespeare 
still  is  the  fact  that  even  in  the  hey-day  of  youth 
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and  while  fleeting  careless  hours  he  "  observed  " 
them  as  they  flew.  What  all  these  high  qualities 
have  to  do  with  cowherding  we  are  not  told. 

Mary  Fitton,  too,  is  recognizable  by  her  pride, 
for  pride  has  httle  to  do  with  unkempt  hair : 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 
Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride  ; 

Shakespeare  tells  us  how  she  held  off  from 
Herbert  at  first,  and  soon  we  shall  see  that  Herbert 
describes  her  in  the  same  way  : 

Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did 

Demand  of  him,  nor  being  desired,  yielded ; 

Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid, 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded.  .  .  . 

We  have  also  the  explanation  of  Mistress  Fitton's 
coldness  to  Herbert  at  first : 

For  further  I  could  say,  "This  man's  untrue," 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling. 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew. 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling  ;  .  .  . 

But  at  length  she  yielded  and  "  daff'd  the  white 
stole  of  her  chastity  "  to  Herbert's  pleading.  It 
was  his  youth  and  "  beauteous  "  person  won  her, 
helped  by  his  cunning  tongue.  The  description 
of  Herbert  is  the  best  we  have  got ;  though 
cursory  it  seems  fairly  complete :  ^ 

1  In  sonnet  144  Herbert  is  described  as  "  a  man  right  fair." 
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His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls ; 

Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  the  next  verse  which  paints  him.  He 
is  bold  and  free-spoken,  we  are  told,  as  he  is 
handsome ;  ^  he  could  ride  splendidly,  too,  and  was 
an  admirable  advocate — at  least  in  his  own  cause 
— the  quaHfi  cation  is  finely  characteristic  both  of 
Shakespeare  and  Herbert : 

So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kinds  of  arguments  and  questions  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep. 

As  soon  as  the  youth  attained  his  object  he  left 
the  maiden  to  grieve  for  his  broken  promises  and 
break  the  rings  which  he  had  given  her. 

In  tliis  poem  we  have,  I  believe,  a  sHght  pencil 
sketch,  as  it  were,  of  the  three  figures,  a  sketch 
which  is  very  interesting  in  its  way,  though  per- 
haps not  in  itself  sufficient  to  be  convincing.  But 
this  faint  outline  of  the  relations  between  Herbert 
and  Mary  Fitton  is  confirmed  and  strengthened 
beyond  expectation  in  the  play  I  am  now  about 
to  handle. 

1  In  Twelfth  Night,  too,  there  is  a  side-glance,  I  think,  at 
Herbert :  Viola  says 

How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 

In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  ! 


CHAPTER  VII 

all's    well    that    ends    well  :     Helena    and 

BERTRAM 

WHEN  The  Man  Shakespeare  appeared 
one  of  my  ablest  and  most  sympathetic 
critics,  Mr  Arnold  Bennett,  put  his 
finger  on  my  statement  that  Shakespeare's  friend- 
ship for  Herbert  was  only  superficial  as  the  weakest 
point  in  the  book.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
Mr  Arnold  Bennett  would  show  himself  a  most 
excellent  critic  ;  for  fine  criticism  is  only  the  other 
side  of  creative  genius.  Yet  I  almost  despaired 
of  finding  any  further  evidence  on  the  point,  for 
both  Shakespeare's  snobbishness  and  his  hope  of 
favours  to  come  from  Lord  WilHam  Herbert  (to 
say  nothing  about  legitimate  fear  for  his  own 
safety)  hindered  him  from  telling  us  frankly  what 
he  thought  of  his  high-born  faithless  friend.  He 
hinted  it  clearly  enough  in  the  sonnets,  and  more 
clearly  still  when  protected  by  the  dramatic  shield 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  in  Much  Ado  ; 
but  something  more  was  wanted. 

When  I  was  asked  to  write  on  The  Women  of 
Shakespeare  I  was  on  a  holiday  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
far  away  from  my  books,  and  without  the  notes 
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made  in  earlier  readings  ;  this  deprivation  brought 
me  good  fortune.  Reading  all  Shakespeare  over 
again  without  conscious  prepossession  I  found  in  a 
later  play  AWs  Well — a  play  I  had  always  dishked 
in  spite  of  Coleridge's  extravagant  eulogy,  and 
therefore  had  read  too  cursorily — a  passage  of 
extraordinary  significance,  a  passage  which  shows 
us  Herbert  to  the  Ufe  and  his  inexpressibly  vulgar 
and  caddish  view  of  his  relations  with  Mary  Fitton. 
I  confess  my  oversight  the  more  easily  because  it 
only  proves  how  little  I  have  been  inclined  to 
strain  plain  inferences. 

We  can  see  Herbert  now  in  the  light  of  Shake- 
speare's mature  judgment.  With  supreme  art  he 
gives  us  Herbert's  own  view  of  the  seduction  of 
Mary  Fitton.  We  have,  in  fact,  Herbert's  con- 
fession as  if  taken  down  from  his  own  lips,  with 
the  "  i's  "  dotted,  and  the  "  t's  "  crossed,  and 
those  who  can  read  it  and  still  believe  in  a  guilty 
intimacy  between  the  two  men  are  greatly  to  be 
pitied. 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well  remains,  in  spite  of 
the  early  sketch,  which  is  its  skeleton,  so  to  speak, 
a  work  of  the  master's  maturity.  As  I  have  said, 
it  is  of  capital  importance,  for  it  fills  a  gap  in  our 
knowledge,  making  clear  not  only  Herbert's  view 
of  Mary  Fitton,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  more 
interest  to  us  the  way  Shakespeare  regarded  his 
high-born  patron,  friend,  and  rival. 

The  picture  of  Helena  in  this  play  has  been  so 
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bepraised  that  it  demands  attentive  scrutiny : 
Coleridge  called  Helena  "  the  loveliest  of  Shake- 
speare's characters  "  and  the  professor-mandarins 
all  echo  this  nonsensical  eulogy.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  deal  with  this  minor  matter  first ;  for 
it  affords  an  easy  entrance  to  the  heart  of  the 
greater  problem. 

The  features  of  Helena  are  outlined  almost 
beyond  power  of  modification  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  first  act.  She  admits  she  is  in  love  with 
"  a  bright  particular  star  "  Bertram  : 

....  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in't  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone :  there  is  no  living,  none 
If  Bertram  be  away  .   .   . 

This  is  hardly  the  way  a  young  girl  confesses  her 
love  even  to  herself ;  it  is  needlessly  emphatic.^ 
Then  Parolles  comes  to  view,  whom  she  weighs 
up  far  too  correctly  as  a  "  notorious  Har,"  a  coward, 
and  "  a  great  way  fool  "  ;  yet  she  engages  at  once 
with  this  fool  and  coward,  in  a  long  wordy  dis- 
cussion on  virginity,  wliich  she  admits  "  is  weak 
in  defence  "  while  confessing  that  she  wishes  to 
lose  it  "to  her  own  Hking." 

Then  she  talks  of  Bertram  at  court,  and  uses 
images  in  swarms  to  show  off  her  word-wit,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time  and  the  custom  of  young 
Shakespeare  ;   and,  lastly,  she  becomes  thoughtful, 

'  Unless,  indeed,  it  is  Shakespeare's  idea  of  Mary  Fitton's 
passion  for  Herbert. 
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almost  philosophic,  in  the  rhymed  soliloquy  that 
begins  : 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven  :  .  .  . 

This  monologue  ends  with  the  tawdry  affected 
words  : 

.  .  .  who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merits  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  King's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me. 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

In  all  these  eighty  or  a  hundred  Hues  there  is 
hardly  a  hint  of  feminine  characterization.  It 
is  as  poor,  as  Hfeless,  a  sketch  as  any  of  Shake- 
speare's early  failures  in  the  same  field.  Helena's 
best  words  are  those  in  which  she  pictures  her 
lover  ;  she  admires  his  "  arched  brows,"  "  hawking 
eyes  "  and  "  curls."  I  must  just  note  that  this 
physical  description,  being  very  rare  in  Shake- 
speare, is  important ;  it  indicates  his  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  character  of  Bertram.^ 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  Helena's  character  so 
far  is  coarseness  in  thought  and  words,  and  tliis 
coarseness  is  a  characteristic  of  the  majority  of 
Shakespeare's  heroines.  English  criticism  follow- 
ing Coleridge  has  exhausted  ingenuity  in  explain- 
ing and  excusing  it.     The  defence  is  simple  :    the 

^  The  "curls"  too  and  pride  connect  Bertram  with  the  faith- 
I  less  young  lover  whom  we  naturally  took  to  he  Herbert  in  The 
^  Lover's  Complaint — 

His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls : 
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whole  fault  lies,  if  you  please,  in  the  time  :  Shake- 
speare's heroines  are  cleaner- minded  than  Fletcher's, 
and  what  could  one  wish  for  more  than  that  ? 
But  all  primitive  times  were  not  coarse ;  Homer 
and  Sophocles  are  free  of  the  fault,  and  Dante's 
Francesca  is  a  model  of  reticent  deUcacy  of  speech. 
It  looks  as  if  the  fault  were  in  our  race,  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  in  the  author,  and  though  we  should 
not  be  far  wrong  if  we  concluded  that  the  talk 
which  went  on  among  the  young  noblemen  on  the 
stage  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  as  lewd  as  it  well 
could  be,  and  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  women  i 
whom  he  met  in  the  theatre  were  quite  wiUing  to 
bandy  obscenities  with  their  aristocratic  admirers, 
stiU  the  coarseness  of  speech  found  in  his  dramas  j 
must  be  ascribed  to  his  individual  preference. 
Sophocles  and  Aristophanes  in  this  respect,  though 
of  the  same  period,  were  poles  apart,  and  Spenser 
was  far  more  mealy-mouthed  than  our  world- 
poet.  It  is  certain,  too,  from  Mercutio  and 
Hamlet,  and  the  ever-famous  Nurse,  that  Shake- 
speare himself  enjc  1  jests  which  in  our  more 
squeamish  times  would  disturb  a  club  smoking- 
room.  I  find  no  fault  with  him  on  this  account, 
but  when  he  depicts  pure  maidens  enjoying  the 
high  flavour  of  such  discussions,  I  can  only  say 
that  he  commits  an  offence  against  Nature  and 
an  error  in  art.  He  does  not  make  Helena  more 
real  to  us  by  her  eagerness  to  talk  of  her  virginity, 
but  less  real.     It  has  never  been  a  characteristic  of 
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young  girls  to  like  to  discuss  this  theme  with  men 
whom  they  despise.  The  truth,  of.  course,  is  that 
Mary  Fitton  was  excessively  sensual  and  free- 
spoken,  and  because  of  his  love  for  her  and 
his  own  sensuality  Shakespeare  was  continually 
tempted  to  ascribe  her  quahties  to  his  heroines. 
Raphael,  it  is  said,  gave  the  brown,  almond  eyes 
of  his  mistress  to  all  his  Madonnas. 

When  questioned  by  the  Countess,  Helena  is 
forced  to  admit  the  secret  of  her  love ;  true,  she 
fences  at  first  with  words ;  but,  as  soon  as  she 
has  brought  herself  to  confess,  her  avowal  becomes 
as  frank  and  passionate  as  a  young  man's  would 
have  been.  This  long  speech  belongs  to  the  later 
revision,  and  is  manifestly  Shakespeare's  own 
confession.    Here  are  some  Hues  : 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 

Yet  in  this  captioiis  and  intenihle  sieve 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indiaii-like 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun^  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more  .  .  . 

If  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  Shakespeare  speak- 
ing in  his  proper  person  of  his  love  for  Mary  Fitton, 

^  Biron  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lost  is  a  mere  mask  of  Shakespeare 
himself,  and  Biron  says  to  Rosaline  : 

I  Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face 

That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 

But  it  is  the  "  captious  and  intenible  sieve ''  which  convinces 
me  that  Shakespeare  is  here  giving  expression  to  his  own  regret. 
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let  him  consider  the  Unes  which  I  put  in  italics. 
Helena  goes  on  : 

.  .  .  O !  then,  give  pity 
To  her  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give  7vhe7-e  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 
But  riddle-Hke  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies ! 

The  sad,  Viola-Hke  resignation  of  the  last  verses 
is  untrue  to  Helena ;  for  Helena  has  already  told 
us  that  her  "  intents  are  fix'd  "  ;  already  she  means 
to  cure  the  King  and  ask  for  Bertram's  hand  in 
recompense. 

Her  persuasion  of  the  King,  too,  has  nothing 
fenunine  in  it ;  it  is,  indeed,  curiously  calm  and 
rational  in  tone : 

What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 

and  when  the  King  asks  her  how  long  the  cure 
will  take,  she  bursts  into  a  parody  of  poetry  : 

The  greatest  grace  lending  grace. 
Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring. 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp  ... 

and  so  forth  in  a  way  that  ought  to  have  frightened, 
or  at  least  exasperated,  his  Majesty,  instead  of 
convincing  him. 

When  asked  "  what  she  will  venture  "  on  the 
cure,  she  answers  as  a  young  lyric  poet  con- 
temptuous of  feminine  modesty  might  answer : 
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Tax  of  impudence, 
A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads :  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise  ;  nay,  worse  of  worst  extended, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

The  rhyme  here  adds  a  touch  of  exquisite  comi- 
caHty  to  such  boasting  as  would  befit  Parolles  or 
even  the  immortal  Pistol. 

Then  the  "  pure  and  exquisite  Helena,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Herford  calls  her  in  the  Eversley  Edition, 
boldly  asks  in  payment  of  her  service  for  the 
husband  she  may  select.  Of  course  all  this  stuff 
is  beneath  criticism :  one  might  as  well  take  the 
miauUings  of  a  midnight  cat  for  eloquence  as 
this  for  the  dramatic  presentation  of  a  maiden's 
character.  Helena  hardly  speaks  at  all ;  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  the  mouthpiece  of  young 
Shakespeare's  crude  opinions.  A  few  phrases  of 
his  later  writing  gHtter  here  and  there ;  but 
they  are  embedded  in  a  lot  of  rhymed  non- 
sense and  only  serve  to  confuse  our  view  of  the 
girl. 

As  we  have  now  reached  the  middle  of  the 
second  act,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any 
art  to  make  Helena  Kve  for  us.  Shakespeare, 
however,  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
attempt  the  impossible,  for  we  now  meet  continu- 
ally the  revision  of  his  riper  manhood.  When 
asked  to  choose  her  husband,  Helena  suddenly 
forgets  her  boldness,  and  begins  to  talk  like  a 
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girl :   or  rather  like  one  of  Shakespeare's  idealized 
girls,  say  Portia  for  choice  : 

I  am  a  simple  maid ;  and  therein  wealthiest^ 

Thatj  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid. 

Please  it,  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already: 

The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 

"  We  blush  that  thou  shouldst  choose ;  but  be  refus'd. 

Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever : 

We'll  ne'er  come  there  again." 

I  do  not  like  the  second  Hne  of  this  excerpt, 
though  it  expresses  a  sentiment  that  Shakespeare 
uses  a  hundred  times  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  way  in  which  the  third  Hne  almost 
turns  the  fault  into  a  beauty.  Helena,  however, 
doffs  her  maiden  modesty  as  suddenly  as  she  \ 
assumed  it ;  evidently  Shakespeare  did  not  revise 
her  speech  to  the  fourth  lord ;  this  "  pure 
maiden  says  : 

You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

Immediately  afterwards  she  speaks  again  be- 
comingly to  Bertram  :  indeed  just  as  Portia  spoke 
to  Bassanio  ;  Portio  says  : 

.  .  .  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 


1  This  "  therein  wealthiest "  reminds  me  of  Portia's  "  happiest 
of  all." 


?>  i 
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Helena  says  : 

I  dare  not  say  I  take  you  ;  but  I  give 

Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live. 

Into  your  guiding  power.     This  is  the  man.  .  .  . 

One  could  have  wished  the  last  four  words  away ; 
but  the  first  two  Hnes  almost  save  the  situation. 
When  Bertram  declares 

I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  I  strive  to  do't, 

one  wonders,  in  view  of  the  final  reconciliation 
between  them,  why  this  Bertram  should  be  so 
unnecessarily  rude  and  resolved.  It  was  this  curt 
rudeness  of  Bertram  as  much  as  his  "  curls  "  and 
his  insensate  pride  of  birth  which  first  made  me 
see  that  Shakespeare  was  identifying  Bertram 
with  his  faithless  friend  and  rival,  Lord  WilHam 
Herbert.  For  this  rudeness  of  Bertram  is  not 
only  exaggerated  beyond  the  needs  of  the  play, 
it  is  also  consistent  with  what  we  know  from 
history  of  Herbert's  character  and  of  the  relations 
between  him  and  Mary  Fitton.  After  Mistress 
Fitton  had  borne  him  a  child,  Lord  WilHam 
Herbert  was  asked  to  marry  her ;  but  he  refused 
peremptorily,  "  confessing  a  fact,"  we  are  told, 
but  "utterly  renouncing  all  marriage." 

Bertram's  contempt  is  so  wounding  that  Helena 
for  the  moment  discontinues  her  weird  courtship  ; 
"  Let  the  rest  go,"  she  cries ;  but  the  mischief's 
done.  Moreover,  she  takes  Bertram's  hand  as 
soon  as  he  overcomes  his  unwilhngness  to  offer  it, 
9 
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and  marries  the  man  she  knows  disHkes  her. 
Just  as  Helena  has  varied  coarse  pursuit  with 
modest  blushing,  so  now  she  varies  humility  with 
boldness.     She  says  to  Bertram  : 

.  .  .  Sir,  I  cannot  say 
But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 

which  sounds  perilously  like  farcical  exaggera- 
tion ;  the  next  moment  she  asks  her  unloving 
master  for  a  kiss  ! 

A  little  later  we  have  the  famous  passage  where- 
in she  pictures  Bertram  as  driven  to  the  wars 
by  her,  and  pities  his  "  tender  hmbs,"  praying 
the  bullets  to  "fly  with  false  aim."  But,  good 
as  the  verses  are,  nothing  can  redeem  Helena  or 
render  her  credible,  and  the  stratagem  by  which 
she  makes  her  husband  her  lover  is  a  thousand 
times  more  revolting  than  the  compulsion  she 
has  used  to  make  him  wed  her. 

In  his  youth  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  re- 
garded maiden  modesty  as  mere  affectation,  or 
rather  he  did  not  study  maidenhood  at  all. 
His  wife  appears  to  have  taught  him  that 
girls  have  no  pride  in  them,  no  delicacy,  no 
dignity. 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well "  is  Helena's  re- 
iterated excuse.  But  it  will  not  serve  her.  Take 
merely  the  words  : 

But,  O,  strange  men, 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate 
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The  words  "  sweet  use  "  under  the  circumstances 
are  an  offence  :  it  is  a  boy's  confession,  not  a 
girl's. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  indeed,  Helena 
is  a  sort  of  boy  wavering  between  absurd  humility 
and  cheeky  boldness  ;  later  she  becomes  a  woman 
at  moments,  with  fine  touches  in  her  of  pity  and 
affection ;  the  best  I  can  say  for  her  is  that  she 
is  never  more  than  half  realized  by  the  poet. 
When  Dr  Brandes  calls  her  a  "  patient  Griselda  " 
and  says  that  Shakespeare  has  shed  over  her 
figure  "  a  Raphael-like  beauty,"  I  excuse  him 
as  led  astray  by  English  commentators  ;  but  when 
Professor  Dowden  asserts  that  Shakespeare  could 
not  choose  but  endeavour  to  make  beautiful 
and  noble  the  entire  character  and  action  of 
Helena's  "  sacred  boldness  "  I  grin  irreverently 
and  recall  Heine's  contemptuous  gibe  at  EngHsh 
critics. 

The  truth  is  that,  owing  partly  to  the  puerile 
affectations  of  the  first  sketch  and  partly  to  the 
later  revision,  the  character  of  Helena  is  a  mere 
jumble  of  contradictions,  without  coherence  or 
charm ;  she  is  not  realized  clearly  enough  or 
deeply  enough  to  live ;  she  is  an  unconsidered 
attempt ;  an  exasperating  failure. 

The  whole  story  of  the  play  is  unsuited  to  the 
character  of  a  young  girl,  and  perhaps  no  care 
could  have  made  a  girl  charming,  or  even  credible, 
who  would  pursue  a  man  to  such  lengths  or  win 
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him  by  such  a  trick  ;  at  any  rate  no  dramatist 
has  yet  succeeded  with  such  a  theme,  though  it 
might  be  within  the  larger  compass  of  the 
novelist. 

I  am  glad  that  just  as  Dr  Johnson  "  could  not 
reconcile  his  heart  to  Bertram "  so  Swinburne 
with  as  good  reason  "  could  not  reconcile  his  in- 
stincts to  Helena."  But  the  desire  to  praise 
every  work  of  Shakespeare  was  too  strong  for 
Swinburne  even  here,  so  he  went  on  to  talk  of  the 
"  '  sweet,  serene,  skylike  '  sanctity  and  attraction 
of  adorable  old  age  made  more  than  ever  near 
and  dear  to  us  in  the  incomparable  figure  of  the 
old  Countess  of  Rousillon."  This  sing-song  praise 
is  undeserved ;  but  a  study  of  the  old  lady's 
portrait  will  bring  us  by  the  easiest  way  to  our 
main  thesis,  the  identity  of  Bertram  with  Herbert 
and  his  confession.  Swinburne  evidently  took 
whatever  the  Countess  says  as  characterization, 
whereas  more  often  than  not  Shakespeare  is  using 
her  as  a  mask  to  display  his  own  wisdom. 

At  the  very  beginning  she  excuses  Helena's 
passion  in  memorable  words. 

Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young. 

If  we  are  nature's^  these  are  ours  ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong  ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born  ; 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 

Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth  ; 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone, 

Such  were  our  faults — or  then  we  thought  them  none. 
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Nowhere  else  in  all  his  work  does  Shakespeare 
try  to  give  us  his  real  opinion  about  passion,  the 
whole  unvarnished  truth,  as  carefully  as  he  does 
here.  Desire  belongs  rightly  to  youth,  he  says,  and 
yet  he  condemns  it  as  the  thorn  to  the  rose.  Is 
it  a  fault  ?  he  asks  :  in  youth  we  did  not  think  so, 
is  his  half-hearted  answer.  Nowhere  else  do  we 
see  more  clearly  than  here  how  anxious  he  was 
to  keep  a  perfect  balance,  and  Emerson's  regret 
that  Shakespeare  never  gave  us  his  whole  mind 
on  the  highest  matters  that  concern  man  is  a 
mere  confession  that  Emerson  could  not  read  the 
dramatist.  On  this  matter  at  least  Shakespeare's 
opinion  was  far  saner,  better  balanced,  and  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  truth  than  Emerson's  cheap 
Puritanism.  But  is  it  true,  as  Shakespeare  ap- 
pears to  think  here,  that  passionate  desire  is  an 
appanage  of  youth  alone  and  wanes  out  with  the 
years  ?  It  looks  as  if  he  were  trusting  to  con- 
vention and  not  to  experience. 

This  speech  does  not  paint  the  Countess  for 
us.  No  old  lady  would  be  so  anxious  to  keep  a 
perfect  balance.  If  she  hked  the  girl,  she  might 
be  incHned  to  smile  on  her  love-sick  passion  for 
her  son ;  if  she  did  not  Hke  her,  she  would  de- 
spise her  for  it.  The  Countess  is  too  measured- 
wise.  Or  is  Shakespeare  suggesting  here  that 
an  old  lady  would  take  a  somewhat  severe  view 
of  passion,  severer  than  a  man  ?  I  think  not ; 
that  is  too  subtle  for  the  dramatist :    apparently 
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we  have  here  Shakespeare's  own  opinion,  given 
most  scrupulously.^ 

In  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  the  old 
Countess  brings  us  to  wonder.  As  soon  as  she 
hears  from  her  son  that  he  has  wedded  Helena 
and  not  "  bedded  "  her,  and  has  sworn  to  make 
the  "  not  "  eternal,  she  calls  him  "  rash  unbridled 
boy,"  declares  that  she  "  washes  his  name  out  of 
her  blood,"  and  that  "  twenty  such  rude  boys  " 
might  serve  Helena.  She  begs  the  gentleman  to 
go  to  him  : 

.   .  .  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses  :  more  I'll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along  .  .  . 

What  does  this  mean  ?  It  looks  as  if  Shake- 
speare were  taking  Mary  Fitton's  side  against 
young  Herbert.  In  any  case  the  condemnation 
is  too  impartial  and  far  too  emphatic  in  expres- 
sion for  a  mother  to  use  about  an  only  son.  It 
sets  one  thinking  therefore.  Of  course  Herbert's 
mother  was  "  Sidney's  sister  "  and  renowned  for 
liigh  qualities.  I  think  Shakespeare  had  this  fine 
model  in  mind  when  drawing  the  old  Countess 
Rousillon.  However  this  may  be,  when  he  por- 
trays a  mother  judging  her  only  son  too  severely, 

^  In  Love's  Labours  Lost  the  hero  Biron,  young  Shakespeare's 
alter  ego,  speaks  of  passion  in  much  the  same  way^  but  with  two 
or  three  years'  less  experience  : 

Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree  ; 

We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born  .  .  . 
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he  must,  at  least,  have  had  very  special  reasons 
for  disliking  her  son.  In  just  the  same  way  he 
gets  the  impartial  Abbess  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors 
to  condemn  his  wife,  Adriana,  and  her  continual, 
jealous  scolding.  Moreover,  it  is  astonishing  that 
Shakespeare  should  have  cared,  in  his  maturity, 
to  revise  so  poor  a  sketch  as  this  AlVs  Well.  He 
must  have  known  that  the  theme  was  impossible  : 
why  did  he  touch  it  ?  Why  after  working  on  it 
did  he  leave  it  in  such  a  faulty  condition  ?  When 
Michelangelo  leaves  a  statue  unfinished,  his  Pieta 
of  the  Rodanini  Palace  for  example,  it  is  because 
the  rough,  imperfect  modelling,  the  rude  nose, 
and  vast,  sightless  sockets  are  more  expressive 
than  perfect  features  would  have  been.  Similarly 
if  Shakespeare  takes  this  unsatisfactory  theme 
in  hand  and  revises  it,  here  carelessly,  here  with 
particular,  unnecessary  detail,  it  is  surely  to 
satisfy  some  personal  need  of  self-expression. 
The  whole  play  bristles  with  difficulties  which  no 
critic  has  ever  tried  to  answer  or  even  to  face ; 
let  us  see  if  the  riddle  will  not  solve  itself. 

First  of  all  let  us  settle  as  near  as  we  can  the 
date  of  the  revision.  Several  passages  help  us 
to  this.  Every  one  remembers  how  the  porter  in 
Macbeth  speaks  of  those  who  go  "  the  primrose  ^ 
way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire."  The  clown 
in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  AlVs  Well 

^  Ophelia,   too,   in   Hamlet  speaks   of  *'  the   primrose   path  oi 
dalliance. " 
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gives  us  the  first  sketch  of  that  magnificent  phrase  : 
he  speaks  about 

The  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  gi*eat 

fire. 

Besides  we  have  already  caught  distinct  echoes 
of  Portia  and  hints  of  Viola  in  the  revision  of 
Helena. 

This  revision  was  much  earlier  than  Macbeth, 
yet  it  is  evidently  a  product  of  Shakespeare's 
suffering.  To  be  more  exact,  it  is  earlier,  I  feel 
sure,  than  Hamlet  because  it  is  not  so  bitter,  and 
probably  later  than  Twelfth  Night  and  Julius 
Ccesar.  Tliis  explains  why  Shakespeare's  revision 
of  the  character  of  Helena  is  so  ineffectual.  When 
he  revised  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  he  did 
it  all  of  a  piece ;  he  had  before  him  the  model 
which  afterwards  served  for  Portia ;  it  was  his 
first  view  of  Mary  Fitton  from  a  certain  distance 
as  a  great  lady,  and  he  made  her  credible  to  us. 
But  before  writing  AlVs  Well  he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  Mary  Fitton  and  forced  to  reaHze  her 
wantonness  ;  he  persisted  in  loving  her,  tried  to 
rebuild  his  ruin'd  love  ;  he  will  not  yet  tell  us  the 
naked  truth  about  her  :  he  still  prefers  to  go  back 
to  his  earlier  opinion  about  her  with  its  idealiza- 
tion, but  there  is  no  longer  any  conviction  in  the 
angehc  view  of  her ;  even  the  revision,  therefore, 
wavers  and  is  unsatisfactory.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  which  mil  soon  show  themselves  I  place 
the  revision  of  AlVs  Well  about  the  time  of  Julius 
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Ccesar  and  slightly  before  Hamlet.  But  whether 
put  before  or  after  Julius  Ccesar  matters  Uttle ; 
we  are  near  enough  to  be  true  to  Shakespeare's 
nature  and  growth,  and  that  is  perhaps  better 
even  than  temporal  truth. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  main  question  with  this 
knowledge  in  mind,  that  Shakespeare  revised  the 
play  about  1601,  after  he  had  been  in  love  for 
some  time  with  the  "  dark  lady,"  and  after  Herbert 
had  betrayed  him.  When  Dr  Johnson  con- 
demned Bertram,  he  was  wiser  than  he  knew. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Shakespeare's  dishke  of  certain 
faults  in  the  youthful  Herbert  comes  to  hght 
in  this  harsh  sketch  of  Bertram.  Contrary  to  his 
custom  the  dramatist  forces  us  to  detest  his  pro- 
tagonist. Moreover,  though  Bertram  is  by  way 
of  being  the  hero  of  the  piece,  he  is  allowed  to 
speak  most  contemptuously  of  the  heroine  whom 
Shakespeare  evidently  intends  us  to  admire. 
Every  quahty  given  to  this  Bertram  must  be 
weighed  carefully.  From  sheer  insensate  pride 
of  birth  he  holds  Helena  "most  base,"  and  dis- 
dains her  as  "  a  poor  physician's  daughter,"  though 
his  mother  loves  her.  Furthermore,  not  only 
does  his  mother  condemn  him  and  so  alienate  our 
sympathy  from  him,  but  FaroUes  speaks  of  him  as 
"  a  foolish  idle  boy  ;  but  for  all  that  very  ruttish." 
And  though  he  is  shown  as  having  despatched 
"  sixteen  businesses  ...  a  month's  length 
apiece  "  in  a  night,  and  though  he  is  praised  on 
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all  hands  for  courage  and  capacity,  Parolles 
returns  to  the  charge,  declaring  that  the  young 
Count  is  "a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy  who 
is  a  whale  to  virginity  and  devours  up  all  the 
fryi  it  finds."  Yet  we  know  that  Bertram  refused 
to  "  bed  "  Helena.  These  needless  contradictions  - 
and  the  extravagantly  precise  and  emphatic  ac- 
cusations of  Parolles  betray  personal  feeling., 
Besides  all  these  charges  agree  with  the  contem- 
porary portrait  of  young  Herbert  and  his  lechery, 
given  us  by  Clarendon. 

Another   weightier   point.     Shakespeare   knows? 
that  he  is  going  to   end  the  play  happily.     As 
soon,   therefore,   as   Bertram  learns  that  he  has  ij 
slept  with  Helena,  he  must  change  towards  her,  ,| 
and  show  her  affection  ;    he  does  this,  declares,  ,| 
indeed,    that    he    will    love    her    "  dearly,    very 
dearly."     Was  it  then  the  embracing  which  has  ij 
made    his    right-about-face    possible  ?     It    would  Ij 
have  been  well,  one  would  think,  at  least  to  have' 
passed  this  point  over  in  silence,  to  have  left  it 
to   be  inferred  by  our  imagination,   but  Shake- 
speare   loathes    this    Bertram    and    makes    him 
assert  that  the  embracing  had  no  effect  upon  him 
as,  in  fact,  we  know  that  it  had  no  effect  upon 
Herbert.     But  in  art  the  abrupt  change  of  feel- 
ing must  be  explained :   why,  then,  does  Bertram 
suddenly   turn   from   hating   to    loving   Helena  ? 
What  should  be  an  explanation  is  expressly  ruled 

^  In  Henry  VIII,  too  we  have  the  "  fry  of  fornication.'^ 
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out  and  the  improbable  is  thus  made  incredible  ! 
A  man  does  not  veer  from  hate  to  love  without 
reason ;  and  Bertram  is  left  without  a  shadow  of 
reason.  But  Shakespeare  in  his  maturity  does 
not  blunder  in  this  crude  way.  Such  mistakes  on 
his  part  are  always  due  to  personal  feeling. 

There  is   another  piece   of  evidence   which   of 

itself  should  be  convincing.     Bertram's  confession 

that  he  possessed  Diana-Helena  is  most  peculiar; 

it  is  worse  than  unnecessary  as  we  have  seen ;   it 

would  have  been  better  to  pass  the  matter  over 

in  silence ;   yet  the  confession  is  dragged  in,  made 

circumstantial,    and    it    damns    Bertram    in    the 

(reader's  eyes  as  an  unspeakable  cad ;    puts  him 

far  lower  even  than  his  mother's  condemnation  or 

ParoUes'  contempt.     Yet,  with  consummate  art, 

this  accusing  confession  is  intended  to  strike  us 

as  sincere,   bears  indeed  every  imprint  of  truth 

heightened  by  careless,  off-hand  expression.     Let 

jus  weigh  each  word  of  it,  for  it  is  surely  Shake- 

'speare    telling    us    the    actual    truth    about    the 

connection    between   Herbert    and    Mary  Fitton. 

,  Bertram  says  : 

.   .  .  certain  it  is  I  lik'd  her. 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
She  knew  her  distance  and  did  angle  for  me 
Madding  my  desire  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy  ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  infinite  cunning^  with  her  modern  grace. 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate  :  she  got  the  ring 
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And  I  got  that  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought  .   .   . 

Here  we  have  the  plain,  unvarnish'd  truth  at  last. 
This  is  surely  Herbert-Bertram's  view  of  Mary 
Fitton.  The  lines  I  have  put  in  itahcs  are  of 
intense  interest :  the  "  infinite  cunning  "  with 
which  Mary  Fitton  maddened  eagerness,  the 
affected  self-restraint — are  all  used  later  to  make 
Cressida  and  Cleopatra  life-like  to  us ;  that 
"  modern  grace  "  was  Mary  Fitton's  magic  gift 
we  may  be  sure,  as  native  to  her  as  the  utter 
wantonness  laid  to  her  charge  in  the  last  two  lines 
here,  just  as  Shakespeare  charged  her  with  it 
again  and  again  in  the  sonnets,  and  painted  it 
for  us  as  a  vice  of  blood  incurable  in  his  "  false 
Cressida." 

Here,  too,  we  have  Shakespeare's  frank  and  final 
judgment  of  Herbert.  Bertram-Herbert  paints 
himself  for  us  to  the  life  as  the  shallow,  selfish, 
ineffably  conceited,  aristocrat-cad ;  not  a  single 
virtue  in  him  save  the  common,  hard  virtues  of 
vigour  and  courage.  No  wonder  stout  old  Dr 
Johnson  could  not  stomach  him.  The  contemptu- 
ous truth  of  the  portrait  shows  that  Shakespeare 
has  at  length  been  able  to  appraise  the  young 
nobleman  at  his  proper  value.  Most  hkely,  indeed, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  he  saw  Herbert  in  his 
true  colours  even  earher,  but  thought  it  too 
dangerous  to  himself  to  state  his  true  opinion  in  his 
proper  person  in  the  sonnets.     This  elaborate  self- 
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judgment  of  Herbert  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
condemnation  passed  upon  the  "  false  friend  "  and 
"  stealer  "  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and 
in  Much  Ado.  I  am  delighted,  however,  to  have 
it  here  in  unmistakable  terms,  for  it  not  only- 
throws  new  light  on  the  relations  between  Herbert 
and  Mary  Fitton,  but  it  sets  all  doubt  at  rest  as  to 
the  sHght  nature  of  the  connection  between  Herbert 
and  Shakespeare. 

Some  other  indications  that  I  am  justified  in 
thus  identifying  Bertram  with  Herbert  may  be 
given  here.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  an  historic  fact 
that  when  Miss  Fitton  bore  Herbert  a  son  he  was 
asked  to  marry  her  and  refused  flatly,  rudely,  just 
as  Bertram  out  of  tune  with  the  comedy  refuses 
imperiously  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Helena. 

Another  interesting  point :  when  Parolles  is 
questioned  by  the  King,  he  declares  that  Bertram 
"  was  mad  for  her  "  and  adds  that  he  "  knew  of 
their  going  to  bed,  and  other  motions,  as  promising 
her  marriage,  and  things  which  would  derive  me 
ill-will  to  speak  of." 

That  "  promising  marriage  "  goes  far  by  itself 
to  establish  the  identity  of  Bertram  with  Herbert, 
for  it  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  action  ; 
it  contradicts  indeed  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
play,  for  Bertram  is  married  and  is  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  wife.  Shakespeare  wishes  us  to  beheve  that 
Herbert-Bertram  had  promised  marriage  to  Mistress 
Fitton,  which  the  historical  fact  that  he  was  asked 
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to  marry  her  seems  to  imply.      Again,  the  intro' 
duction  of  Parolles  here  only  hems  the  action 
Besides,  what  does  Parolles  mean  by  those  "  things 
which  would  derive  me  ill-will  to  speak  of  "  ?    Is 
it  Shakespeare  confessing  his  own  apprehensions 
to  us,  or  a  hint  of  worse  things  undivulged  as  yet  on 
the  part  of  Herbert  or  both.     I  think  both,  and 
when  we  come  to  study  Cressida  we  shall  find  the 
foul  insinuation  again  and  have  our  worst  suspicions 
confirmed.     Shakespeare's  bitterness  was  so  over-S 
mastering,  his  dislike  of  Herbert  so  intense,  that 
he  takes   Mary  Fitton's  side  in  the  quarrel  and 
tells  the  dangerous  truth  while  hinting  at  darker 
secrets. 

This  identification  of  Bertram  with  Herbert 
fills  up  a  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  with  curious 
completeness,  and  explains  what  otherwise  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  stupid  and  fundamental 
blunders  in  the  play. 

I  am  especially  dehghted  to  find  in  Herbert- 
Bertram's  confession  the  words  "  modern  grace  " 
applied  to  Mary  Fitton.  Some  critics  hold  that 
"  modern "  should  be  read  "  modest,"  but  I 
prefer  "  modern  "  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  I 
regard  the  phrase  as  Shakespeare's  acknowledg- 
ment of  Mary  Fitton's  novel  witchery.  That 
"  modern  grace "  is  the  touch  of  inexphcable' 
enchantment  which  I  had  been  looking  for  ii|i 
order  to  understand  his  "  dark  lady's  "  deathless 
fascination.     In  a  later  and  still  better  portrait  of 
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Shakespeare's  love,  the  very  same  quahty  in 
her  is  selected  for  praise  by  the  coldest  and 
most  impartial  of  judges.  In  Anto7iy  and 
Cleopatra,  Caesar  says  of  the  dead  Cleopatra  she 
looks 

As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

One  or  two  words  more  in  general  on  this  play  : 
Shakespeare  is  contemptuous  of  character  in  it. 
As  in  his  latest  work,  so  towards  the  end  of  this 
play,  whenever  he  is  excited  by  personal  feeling, 
he  spills  himself  into  this  or  that  character  almost 
indifferently.  Take,  for  example,  what  the  First 
Lord  says  : 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill 
together  :  our  virtues  would  be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped 
them  not ;  and  our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not 
cherished  by  our  virtues  .  .   . 

This  is  certainly  our  gentle,  fair-minded 
Shakespeare  himself  speaking  without  a 
mask. 

The  curious  way  in  which  Lafeu  reads  Parolles, 
is  very  much  in  the  same  vein  as  Hamlet's  later 
reading  of  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  and 
Osric.  At  length  Shakespeare  sees  the  young 
courtier  as  he  is  :  "  There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this 
light  nut.  .  .  ."  and  again  "the  soul  of  this  man 
is  his  clothes." 
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It  is  probable  that  shortly  after  betraying  him 
Herbert  drew  away  from  Shakespeare.  Vain  self- 
love  generally  teaches  us  to  slight  those  whom  we 
have  injured,  and  as  soon  as  the  powerful  patron 
began  to  stand  aloof,  others  followed  the  great 
lord's  example,  and  Shakespeare  was  taught  what 
fair-weather  friends  are  worth.  The  curious  point 
is  that  he  is  not  bitter  at  first.  His  bitterness  is  an 
after-growth,  sustained  by  his  ethical  judgment ; 
this  Lafeu  does  not  condemn  Parolles  at  all  as 
harshly,  as  contemptuously,  as  Hamlet  condemns 
Osric.  Indeed  he  accepts  him  at  the  end  and  asks 
him  to  accompany  him  home  ;  at  least  he  will  find 
amusement  in  him.  Gentle  Shakespeare  could 
endure  fools  gladly  as  St  Paul  advised,  for  he 
managed,  as  Lafeu  tells  us,  to  "  make  sport  "  with 
them. 

Shakespeare  sketched  Lafeu  as  a  wise  old  noble- 
man as  a  companion  picture  to  the  portrait  of  the 
old  Countess,  but  the  picture  of  Lafeu,  too,  suffers 
from  an  all-too-close  identification  with  Shake- 
speare himself.  As  in  early  manhood  Shakespeare 
loved  to  picture  a  side  of  himself — especially  his 
gaiety,  wit,  and  talkativeness — in  Biron,  Gratiano, 
and  Mercutio,  so  in  maturity  he  loved  to  incorpor- 
ate his  honest  loyalty  in  outspoken  old  gentlemen 
like  Lafeu,  Gonzalo,  Flavins,  Menenius,  and 
Kent. 

The  gem  of  the  play,  however,  for  us  is  Herbert- 
Bertram's  confession  ;   it  dates  the  revision  ;   the 
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talk  is  fresh ;  it  smacks  of  the  deed,  and  yet  it 
takes  place  long  enough  afterwards  for  Shakespeare 
to  be  able  to  see  Herbert-Bertram  as  he  was  and 
paint  him  dispassionately.  It  finally  settles  the 
problem  of  Shakespeare's  relations  with  Lord 
WilHam  Herbert.  I  can  now  go  on  to  treat  with 
perfect  freedom  of  Shakespeare's  long  love-duel 
with  Mary  Fitton. 


lo 


CHAPTER  VIII 

JULIUS  C^SAR  :     HAMLET  I     OTHELLO 
Di  te  mi  dolga,  amor. — Michelangelo 

THOUGH  Shakespeare's  passion  for  his 
gipsy-wanton  reached  its  burning  me- 
ridian in  the  sonnets,  the  long  throb- 
bing afternoon  of  desire  was  hotter  than  the  full 
noontide.  When  he  cried  his  love  in  the  lyrics, 
he  still  hoped  to  win  or  charm  his  mistress  ;  but 
her  perpetual  unfaith  gradually  dried  up  the 
affection  and  tenderness  in  him  to  the  very  roots, 
leaving  only  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  Again  and 
again  the  cruel  desire  was  whipped  to  frenzy  by 
jealousy,  and  grew  in  intensity  as  his  love  waned 
out.  Incidentally  I  shall  show  that  all  his  great 
tragedies  were  phases  of  his  insensate  passion  for 
this  one  woman.  She  inspired  the  first  great  love- 
song  of  his  youth,  Romeo  and  Juliet  ;  she  inspired, 
too,  the  far  finer  and  more  terrible  tragedy  of 
mature  passion,  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  All  the 
plays  from  1597  on  reek  of  her  presence,  and  Shake- 
speare's breakdown  in  health  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  spent  himself  body  and  soul  in  her 
earthy-coarse  service.     When  at  length  she  left 
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him  finally,  after  twelve  years  of  passion  and  a 
score  of  betrayals,  to  be  married  for  the  second 
time  early  in  1608,  he  fell,  to  use  Dante's  phrase, 
"  as  a  dead  body  falls  " — never  to  recover  com- 
pletely. If  ever  a  man  was  passion's  slave  it  was 
Shakespeare.  We  have  now  to  follow  his  agony 
from  the  sonnets  to  height  after  height  where  foot 
of  guide  has  never  yet  passed ;  for  the  lover  was 
Shakespeare,  and  every  fluctuation  of  the  "  mad- 
ding fever  "  was  marked  with  a  new  masterpiece. 

A  great  many  EngUsh  critics  are  intent  on 
telling  me  that  in  painting  Shakespeare  in  this 
way  I  am  denigrating  him,  turning  him  from  a 
demi-god  into  a  mere  man.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  my  labour,  Meredith  warned  me  that  "  English- 
men will  not  readily  accept  this  picture  of  Shake- 
speare languishing  and  burning."  But  they  are 
accepting  it,  it  would  appear ;  for  truth  carries 
with  it  a  magic  of  persuasion,  and  they  will  yet 
come  to  see  that,  instead  of  diminishing  and  de- 
grading Shakespeare,  I  am  bringing  him  nearer 
to  their  love  and  affection  by  showing  him  pure 
human. 

Tlie  greatest  souls  are  just  those  most  certain 
to  fall  victims  to  this  passion.  Goethe's  best 
dramatic  scenes  came  through  his  love  for 
Friederike,  and  if  he  had  written  his  enthralHng 
passion  for  his  drunken  cook-wife  he  would  pro- 
bably have  done  infinitely  better  work  than  by 
speculating  on  theories  of  light.     He  knew  a  great 
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deal  about  passion  and  its  infinite  forgiveness  and 
indulgence  and  very  little  about  colour-waves. 
Dante,  too,  has  told  us  how  '^asily  gentle  hearts  are 
moved  to  love,  and  the  line  i^as  become  a  part  of 
Italian  proverbial  speech  : 

Amor,  che  al  cor  gentil  ratto  s'apprende. 

Michelangelo,  who  was  certainly  strong  among 
the  strongest,  had  to  confess  his  utter  inability  to 
free  himself  from  the  bonds  of  desire  : 

Amor,  se  tu  se'  Dio 

Scioglimi,  deh !  dell'  alma  i  lacci  tuoi. 

It  is  no  disgrace  to  our  gentle  Shakespeare  to 
have  been  enmeshed  in  the  same  net,  for  no  one 
ever  turned  his  thraldom  to  such  account.  His 
passion  can  be  studied  in  drama  after  drama,  the 
mere  names  of  which  have  become  synonyms  for 
tragedy  in  every  European  language. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  intimacy 
he  continually  painted  both  reaHstic  and  idealistic 
portraits  of  his  mistress.  About  the  year  1600 
the  idealistic  portraits  cease.  The  reason  is  in- 
dicated. In  the  last  sonnet  to  his  dark  love  one 
hne  wells  up  from  the  depths  of  despair  : 

And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost. 

From  this  time  on  he  gave  up  trying  to  ideahze 
Mary  Fitton.  A  httle  later  and  he  will  paint  her 
to  the  Hfe  cruelly,  strip  her  to  the  skin  and  scourge 
her  with  his  contempt  and  hate  till  we  are  forced 
to  pity  her  and  take  sides  against  him  as  a  slanderer 
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and  a  caricaturist  who  has  forgotten  in  his  jealous 
rage  the  high  impartiaHty  of  the  artist.  But  all 
the  while  the  idealizing  tendency  was  in  him,  and 
if  he  could  not  employ  it  in  painting  Mary  Fitton 
as  Julia  or  Portia  or  Beatrice,  he  had  to  use  it 
on  imaginary  figures.  His  mistress'  faithlessness 
made  him  long  for  winnowed  purity  and  devoted 
affection,  and  he  gave  name  if  not  reality  to  this 
desire  of  his  nature  in  Opheha,  Desdemona  and 
Cordeha. 

More  than  almost  any  other  great  artist,  Shake- 
speare needed  the  support  of  actual  life.  Give 
him  the  realistic  features  and  he  will  paint  you  a 
deathless  portrait,  now  of  Hotspur,  now  of  the 
Nurse,  but  without  the  help  of  reality  he  floats 
about  in  the  blue.  His  Ophelia  and  his  Desdemona 
have  no  redeeming  vices  or  weaknesses  whatsoever. 
Opheha  can  only  weep  and  go  crazy  when  Hamlet 
insults  her,  and  when  Othello  outrages  and  strikes 
Desdemona  she  too  weeps  and  forgives  him,  while 
wondering  what  her  tickling  eyes  may  portend. 
Mary  Fitton's  high  temper  and  masculine  strength 
put  Shakespeare  out  of  love  with  spirit  and  courage 
and  marked  individuality  in  women  ;  Ophelia  and 
Desdemona  are  mere  abstractions  of  patience  and 
affection — pale  sister-souls,  in  fact,  or  bloodless 
sister- effigies  ;  hardly  a  taint  of  earthly  temper 
or  tincture  of  warm  humanity  in  either  of  them. 

In  Twelfth  Night  we  see  the  first  tendency  to 
vague  ideahzation  coming  to  view.     Viola,  with 
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her  resignation  and  patience,  is  the  first  sketch, 
so  to  speak,  of  Opheha.  But  the  sketch  wavers ; 
"  she  never  told  her  love,"  is  the  "  note "  of 
Viola  herself;  yet  a  little  later  we  learn  that 
she  told  her  love  for  Duke  Orsino  again  and  again. 

In  contempt  of  my  efforts  the  professors  will 
not  see  any  connection  between  Shakespeare's 
experiences  as  a  lover  and  his  Hamlet.  Professor 
Herford  says  :  "  Nothing  that  we  know  of  Shake- 
speare's personal  history  really  explains  the  start- 
ling and  sudden  intensity  of  personal  accent  in 
Hamlet  or  the  changed  outlook  upon  the  world 
which  here  first  becomes  apparent."  One  can 
only  stare  at  this  black  diamond.  Shakespeare 
has  sung  his  love  in  every  stage ;  the  young  i 
delight  of  it  in  Juhet  and  Portia ;  the  courtings 
and  the  deceptions  in  Rosahne  and  Rosahnd. 
He  has  painted  his  jealous  misery  for  us  in  the 
sonnets ;  the  "  potions  "  he  drank  of  "  siren 
tears  "  ;  the  "  hell  of  time  "  he  endured.  As 
Brutus  he  is  in  love  with  despair  and  goes  to  death 
willingly.  Yet  the  self-elected  guides  find  in  all 
this  no  explanation  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  his  "  changed  outlook  upon  the  world,"  which 
they  declare  "  first  becomes  apparent  "  in  Hamlet. 
But  is  not  Brutus  an  outline  sketch  of  Hamlet  ? 
Let  us  now  consider  this,  the  second  of  the  great 
tragedies. 

Hamlet  is  generally  dated  through  its  reference 
to  the  success  of  the  child-players  about  1601  :   it 
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follows  immediately  on  Julius  Ccesar  and  the 
sonnets. 

The  dominant  passions  of  Hamlet  are  Shake- 
speare's passions  after  liis  betrayal,  jealousy  and 
hatred,  jealousy  of  liis  mother  and  a  desire  to 
revenge  himself  on  her  seducer ;  his  love  for 
Ophelia  is  merely  incidental.  The  most  marked 
peculiarity  in  the  play  is  so  grotesque  that  it 
shocks  one  :  no  son  ever  felt  a  mother's  unfaith 
with  the  passionate  bitterness  of  Hamlet.  In  spite 
of  the  Ghost's  warning  to  him  not  to  taint  his  mind 
or  contrive  aught  against  his  mother  but  to  leave 
her  to  Heaven  and  her  own  remorse  Hamlet  has 
gone  about  with  thoughts  of  murdering  her.  The 
mere  idea  is  astounding,  but  here  are  his  words  : 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural 

I  will  speak  daggers  to  her ;  but  use  none. 

And  a  line  or  two  later  the  thought  crops  up 
again.  He  is  far  more  bitter  than  his  murdered 
father. 

It  is  manifest  from  his  extravagance  of  anger 
that  Hamlet  -  Shakespeare  is  thinking  of  his 
mistress'  faithless  lechery  and  not  of  liis  mother's  ; 
he  cries  at  her  : 

Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?     Ha  !  have  you  eyes  ?  .  .  . 

.   .   .   What  devil  was't 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  ? 
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Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope. 
O  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  .  .  . 

Maddened  with  jealousy,  he  scourges  himself 
with  his  own  lewd  imaginings  as  Othello  and 
Posthumus  scourge  themselves.  It  is  only  a 
professor  or  commentator,  or  some  expert  in 
cloistered  ignorance,  who  could  beUeve  that  a 
man  feels  this  intensity  of  jealous  rage  about  a 
mother's  sin.  The  very  idea  is  worse  than  absurd. 
It  is  one's  own  passion-torture  that  speaks  in 
such  words  as  these.  And  Hamlet  strikes  this 
note  again  and  again  with  the  persistence  of  in- 
cipient mania,  and  again  and  again  finds  deathless, 
painting  words  for  his  insane  jealousy.  Though 
the  Queen  begs  him  to  "  speak  no  more,"  he 
raves  on : 

.  .  .  Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed 
Stew'd  in  corruption,  honeying  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  sty — 

It  is  the  act  that  maddens  him,  as  it  always 
maddened  Shakespeare.  But  bitter  as  is 
Hamlet's  view  of  his  mother's  (Mary  Fitton's) 
sin,  it  is  still  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  love 
and  is  not  without  hope :  he  will  have  her  repent, 
refrain  from  adultery  and  be  pure  and  good 
again  : 
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.  .  .  Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ; 

Repent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come  ; 

And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds 

To  make  them  ranker.   .  .  . 
Queen.      O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 
Hamlet.   O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 

And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 

Good  night :  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed  ; 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not  .  .   . 

For     use     almost     can     change     the     stamp    of 
nature.   .   .  . 

It  is  all  directed  at  his  mistress  :  he  still  hopes 
for  her  reformation  ;  indeed  he  is  already  longing 
to  forgive  her ;  but  he  sees  no  good  whatever  in 
the  King.  The  King  (Herbert)  is  mildewed  and 
foul  in  comparison  with  his  modest  poet-rival — 
"  a  satyr  to  Hyperion  "  : 

A  slave  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord.  .  .  . 

The    extravagance    of    the    comparison    shows 

the   personal   feeling   which   quickens   this   whole 

play.     Take  even  what  the  Ghost  says,  and  read 

it  carefully : 

Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, — 
0  wicked  wit  and  gifts  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce  ! — won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  queen  : 
O  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there  !  .  .  . 

This  is  the  first  time  we  hear  that  Hamlet's  mother 
was  won  with  wit  and  gifts ;  but  Bertram,  we 
know,  had  wit  and  he  gave  a  ring  and  promise  of 
marriage  to  Helena.     Then  weigh  the  words : 
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...  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine  !  .   ,   . 

The  word  "natural"  is  here  out  of  place:  the 
ghostly  King  would  surely  have  held  himself 
superior  to  his  brother  in  all  things ;  but  Shake- 
speare thinking  of  Herbert-Pembroke's  high  rank 
and  position  limits  his  superiority  to  "  natural " 
gifts.  Then  comes  another  reflection  of  Shake- 
speare himself;  he  is  the  "radiant  angel": 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  moved. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven. 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage.   .  .  . 

The  chief  faults  in  the  play  can  be  explained 
naturally  by  this  hypothesis  of  mine,  and  by  this 
hypothesis  alone.  Hearing  Polonius  behind  the 
arras,  Hamlet  plucks  out  his  sword  and  kills 
liim,  mistaking  liim  for  the  King.  Kindly, 
humane,  reflective  Hamlet  would  naturally  be 
filled  with  remorse  for  this  rash,  thoughtless  deed, 
and  at  first  this  is  the  note  Shakespeare  strikes  : 
Hamlet  echoes  his  mother  and  calls  it  a  "  bloody 
deed  "  ;  "I  do  repent,"  he  says  ;  but  later,  when 
we  expect  the  cooler  blood  of  regret  to  come  to 
full  utterance,  he  talks  of  Polonius  with  incredible 
harsh  contempt : 

I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room.   .  .  . 

One  is  shocked,  appalled  by  this  unnatural  cruelty 
of  Hamlet,  which  is  totally  out  of  character.     It 
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seems  to  me  that  Shakespeare  is  here  again  think- 
ing of  some  real  enemy,  some  old  courtier-amorist 
Hke  Knollys,  whom  often  in  imagination  he  had 
killed  with  one  quick,  jealous  thrust  and  dis- 
missed from  memory  as  "  a  fooHsh  prating  knave." 

There  are  scores  of  proofs  of  the  very  obvious 
fact  that  Shakespeare  has  got  a  passionate  in- 
tensity into  this  somewhat  unreal  tragedy  by 
identifying  the  chief  actors  in  it  with  his  rival 
and  his  mistress.  The  discrepancies  in  the  play 
are  not  otherwise  to  be  explained :  for  example, 
we  all  expect  from  Hamlet  some  expression  of 
divine  tenderness  for  OpheUa,  but  the  scenes 
with  the  pure  devoted  girl  whom  he  is  supposed 
to  love  are  not  half  reahzed,  are  nothing  Hke  so 
intense  as  the  scenes  with  the  guilty  mother.  Yet 
love  should  surely  be  stronger  than  jealousy  of 
one's  mother.  Shakespeare  did  not  take  interest 
enough  in  OpheHa  to  give  her  warm  red  blood. 

Another  jar  which  plays  informer :  Laertes 
finds  the  best  word  for  his  unhappy  sister :  she 
turned  everything  "  to  favour  and  to  prettiness." 
Why,  then,  as  soon  as  she  goes  mad  does  Shake- 
speare make  her  talk  smut  ?  Why  does  even 
Hamlet  talk  suggestively  to  her  in  the  theatre 
scene  ?  Of  course  I  shall  be  told  that  all  this 
is  due  to  Shakespeare's  deep  insight  into  human 
nature ;  but  in  a  sHght  and  charming  sketch  such 
as  Ophelia  was  meant  to  be,  this  obscene  coarse- 
ness is  a  blunder.     The  truth  is,   while  writing 
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this  play  Shakespeare  was  writhing  in  jealous 
misery ;  he  sees  the  sexual  act  everywhere,  and 
defiles  his  heroine  with  his  mistress'  lewdness. 

At  their  first  meeting  Hamlet  talks  smut  to 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  though  suggestive 
speech  is  not  in  tune  with  brooding  melancholy. 
We  can  trace  in  Hamlet  the  beginning  of  the 
erotic  mania  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  tragedy  of  Shakespeare  from  this  time  on. 
I  shall  not  labour  tliis  statement ;  the  proofs  of 
it  will  have  to  be  repeated. 

After  his  betrayal  Shakespeare  went  about 
nursing  his  jealousy  ^  to  monomania — nursing,  too, 
bitter  thoughts  of  revenge  on  Herbert,  though 
he  knew  well  enough  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
desperate  resolution  to  carry  them  into  act. 
Flunkey-hke,  he  had  to  admit  that  mere  regard 
for  position  and  power  would  give  him  stop : 
Herbert-Pembroke  was  too  far  above  him  : 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 

But  Shakespeare  felt  very  acutely  that  any 
young  nobleman  in  his  position  would  have  had 
no  scruples  on  the  matter ;  Laertes  strides  to 
his  revenge  with  instant,  conscienceless  resolve. 
Shakespeare  knew  that  his  own  gentleness  and 
disKke  of  violence  were  in  themselves  nobler : 

The  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance.  .  .  . 

*  Mary  Fitton  left  London  after  the  Herbert  incident,  and  did 
not  return  for  vears. 
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And  thus  Hamlet  becomes  more  lovable  to 
us  through  his  very  hesitation  and  horror  of 
bloodshed. 

Hamlet  is  a  magnificent  study  of  the  Hterary 
and  artistic  temperament,  and  the  picture  is  made 
dramatic  by  the  passionate  reahzation  of  the  hero's 
jealousy  and  longing  for  revenge. 

Hamlet's  love  to  Ophelia  is  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  deserve  the  name,  but  his  jealousy  is  a 
raging,  burning  fever. 

Get  thee  to  a  nunnery :  why  wouldst  thou  be  a  breeder  of 
sinners  ? 

is  all  he  can  say  to  OpheUa,  but  to  his  mother  he 
raves  as  one  possessed  : 

Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 

Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 

Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek  ;  call  you  his  mouse  ; 

And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 

Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers  .  .  . 

The  jealous  rage  is  already  almost  maniacal  in 
intensity. 

Othello  is  a  far  finer  and  more  complete  study 
of  jealousy  and  revenge  than  Hamlet.  The 
jealous  rage  of  the  sonnets  is  lifted  in  Hamlet  to  a 
higher  pitch,  and  in  Othello  is  further  intensified 
to  deadly  menace  and  murder  by  a  superb  and 
natural  plot.  Hamlet's  jealousy  is  unnatural ;  but  / 
Othello's  jealousy  of  Desdemona  is  almost  in- 
evitable :    it  is  reason-founded   on   difference  of 
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colour,  education,  and  surroundings,  and  is  whipped 
to  madness  by  vile  and  envious  suggestion. 

But  Hamlet  is  Shakespeare  at  his  most  natural, 
while  Othello  at  first  is  a  marionette  of  whom  we 
have  no  intimate  understanding.  I  have  shown  else- 
where that  Othello  is  a  fair  sketch  from  the  outside 
of  a  man  of  action  until  he  becomes  jealous,  when 
he  is  used  as  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  Shakespeare's 
own  passion.  For  a  master  of  men  Othello  is  a 
surprisingly  apt  subject  for  jealousy,  being  ex- 
ceedingly quick  of  apprehension  and  easily  con- 
vinced on  mere  surmise.  He  passes,  too,  at  once 
to  vengeance,  and  will  glut  his  hate  not  only  on 
Desdemona,  but  on  Cassio.  But  the  quick  change 
in  the  painting  of  Othello  from  the  bluff  Captain 
to  the  poet-lover  is  not  so  soul-revealing  as  the  fact 
that  in  Othello  Shakespeare  has  given  us  the  finest 
words  for  desire  and  jealousy  in  the  language  : 

.  .  .  O  thou  weed 
Who  art  so  lovely-fair  and  smell'st  so  sweet, 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee  ! 

Passion  never  found  a  more  splendid  phrase ; 
and  it  does  not  stand  alone.  When  Desdemona 
lands  Cassio  cries  in  Shakespeare's  very  voice : 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore. 
And  a  little  later  Othello  calls  Desdemona : 

My  soul's  joy  .  .  . 

and  again  : 

Excellent  wretch. 
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And  if  desire  is  enthrallingly  rendered,  jealousy 
finds  an  even  intenser  note :  Othello's  cry  is 
astounding  : 

I  had  been  happy^  if  the  general  camp, 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body 
I  So  I  had  nothing  known.   .  .  . 

That  "  sweet  body  "  is  incomparable. 

The  plain  proof  that  Shakespeare  in  all  this 
is  putting  himself  in  Othello's  place  and  speak- 
ing of  Mary  Fitton  is  at  hand.  Othello  praises 
Desdemona  as  a  "  sweet  creature  ...  an  admir- 
able musician  "  :  "  0,  she  will  sing  the  savageness 
out  of  a  bear  :  of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and 
invention." 

Now  consider  these  quaHties.  We  never  knew 
before  that  Desdemona  was  an  "  admirable 
musician  "  ;  while  we  have  already  learned  from 
the  clown  that  Othello  "  does  not  greatly  care  to 
hear  music."  How  are  we  to  explain  this  manifest 
"contradiction  ?  Shakespeare  makes  all  his  men 
of  action,  such  as  Hotspur  and  Harry  V.,  dishke 
music,  and  he  begins  by  lending  Othello  the  same 
defect ;  but  here  in  his  jealous  rage  he  forgets  his 
puppet's  qualities,  and  thinks  only  of  himself.  He 
\  loved  music,  as  he  has  shown  in  a  score  of  plays, 
I  and  his  "  dark  lady  "  of  the  sonnets  often  charmed 
him  with  her  playing.     Sonnet  128  begins  : 

How  oft  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st. 

It  is  Mary  Fitton  who  Shakespeare  feels  could 
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sing  the  "  savageness  out  of  a  bear."  Fancy, 
too,  telling  us  that  poor,  patient,  superstitious 
Desdemona  was  of  "  high  and  plenteous  wit  and 
invention."  Shakespeare's  Rosaline  was  witty, 
as  we  know ;  his  "  dark  lady  "  of  the  sonnets 
too ;  but  hardly  Desdemona.  Evidently  Shake- 
speare is  here  thinking  of  his  own  mistress. 

As  soon  as  jealousy  is  touched  upon,  Shakespeare 
puts  himself  unconsciously  in  Othello's  place  and 
Desdemona  becomes  his  wanton  love.  From  that 
moment  to  the  end  of  the  play  Shakespeare  is 
Othello,  and  there  are  no  pages  in  all  literature 
of  a  more  intimate  self- revealing.  By  his  gentle 
fair-mindedness  alone  we  ought  to  recognize  him : 

O  lagOj  the  pity  of  it ;  the  pity  of  it,  lago  ! 

But  in  truth  the  whole  passion  is  the  passion  of 
jealousy  as  Shakespeare  conceived  it.  As  I  have 
proven  in  my  book.  The  Man  Shakespeare^  Post- 
humus,  an  alter  ego  of  Shakespeare,  speaks  of 
Imogen  exactly  as  Othello  speaks  of  Desdemona. 
Hamlet  raves  about  his  mother's  fault  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  strain  as  the  King  in  The  Winter^s 
Tale  raves  about  liis  wife's  supposed  slip  ;  they 
all  picture  the  act  and  excite  themselves  to  mad 
rage  by  their  own  imagining.  In  all  these  plays 
the  hero  suspects  some  women  of  faithlessness, 
and  usually  the  woman  he  loves. 

There  is  another  passage  in  Othello  which  alludes, 
I  beheve,  to  Shakespeare's  connection  with  Mary 
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Fitton,  and  gives  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  his 
explanation  of  why  she  played  false  to  him.  lago 
says  : 

When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  of  sport,  there 
should  be  again  to  inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh 
appetite,  loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners 
and  beauties.   .   .  . 

All  this  applies  to  the  Moor  if  you  will,  but  it 
appUes  to  Shakespeare,  too,  and  his  position.  In 
that  word  "  manners  "  there  is  to  me  a  glance 
at  young  Herbert  and  Mary  Fitton,  else  why 
was  it  brought  in  ? — for  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
such  difference  between  Othello  and  Desdemona, 
though  such  a  difference  could  be  presumed.  I 
find  an  intimate  thoughtfulness  in  the  words, 
which  shows  me  they  are  personal.  Shakespeare 
made  Othello  much  older  than  Desdemona  because 
he  was  thinking  of  the  discrepance  in  age  between 
himself  and  Mary  Fitton.  It  is  his  own  intense 
passion  which  throbs  in  this  drama.  Like  Othello, 
Shakespeare  loved  "  not  wisely  but  too  well." 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  notice  that  even 
in  the  surge  and  rage  of  jealous  madness  Othello- 
Shakespeare  remains  an  Enghshman  and  a  moralist, 
or,  as  a  foreigner  might  say,  a  hypocrite.  Othello 
will  kill  Desdemona  with  the  sword  of  "justice," 
will  murder  even  from  a  high,  unselfish  motive — 
to  prevent  her  betraying  "  more  men." 

But  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  what  interests  us 
II 
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in  Othello  is  not  his  strength  but  his  weakness, 
Shakespeare's  weakness — his  passion  and  pity, 
his  torture,  rage,  jealousy,  and  remorse,  the 
successive  stages  of  his  soul's  calvary. 

Macbeth  I  need  only  glance  at  here,  for  I  have 
handled  it  elsewhere  at  great  length  in  order  to 
prove  that  Macbeth  is  Hamlet  over  again  in 
every  quality  and  every  defect.  Lady  Macbeth 
is  just  as  manifestly  an  embodiment  of  the  strength 
and  resolution  of  the  poet's  mistress.  In  fact, 
these  are  the  dominant  characteristics  which 
Shakespeare  so  admired  in  his  "  dark  lady." 
Take  sonnet  150 : 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway?  .   .  . 

Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill 
That,  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ?  .  .  . 

But  in  spite  of  being  closely  connected  with 
Shakespeare  himself  through  both  the  hero  and 
the  heroine,  Macbeth  as  a  play  lies  on  the  con- 
fines of  Shakespeare's  activity :  it  reminds  me  of 
Richard  III.  The  action  is  in  no  way  suited 
to  Shakespeare's  character,  and  though  he  dis- 
covers his  inmost  feelings  to  us  in  the  person  of 
Macbeth,  our  sympathy  is  perpetually  dammed 
by  the  conviction  that  this  hterary,  lovable, 
humane,  pious   Shakespeare-Macbeth   would   not 
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have  murdered  a  fly,  much  less  the  kindly, 
courteous  Duncan. 

Lady  Macbeth  is  not  one  of  Shakespeare's 
happier  creations.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
woman  credible  to  us  by  lending  her  a  man's 
resolution  and  courage.  True,  Lady  Macbeth 
breaks  down  after  the  murder ;  but  the  fact  is 
we  know  hardly  anything  about  her.  Did  she 
even  love  Macbeth  ?  She  is  merely  a  marble- 
hard  outline  hke  the  heroine  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 

The  interest  of  Macbeth  is  not  so  much  the 
interest  of  character  or  even  the  interest  of  drama, 
though  the  action  is  exciting  enough  in  all  con- 
science and  well  developed,  but  the  interest  of 
divine  poetry.  Shakespeare  has  lent  liis  alter 
ego  Macbeth  his  own  singing  robe,  and  has  em- 
broidered it  with  magnificent  lyric  after  lyric 
of  his  own  disillusion  and  despair. 


CHAPTER  IX 

LEAR   AND   TIMON  :    EROTIC   MANIA 

THE  tragedies  which  follow  after  the 
sonnets  are  distinguished  by  ever-in- 
creasing passion  and  bitterness.  The 
mere  names  are  Hke  steps  leading  down  into  the 
dark  places  of  desire  and  despair :  JuHus  Caesar, 
Hamlet,  Othello. 

Macbeth  is  more  bitter  than  any  of  these  ;  but 
it  has  no  lust  in  it,  and  consequently  is  not  so 
complete  an  index  to  Shakespeare's  soul. 

Then  follow  two  tragedies  whose  action  has 
nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  passion  :  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Lear's  daughters  has  no  connection  with 
sex,  and  Timon's  misanthropy  is  of  generosity 
pushed  to  an  extreme  and  not  of  desire. 

The  interest  of  these  tragedies  does  not  depend 
mainly  on  the  portraiture  of  women,  ^  still  the 
pictures  of  women  in  them  throw  Hght  on  the 
author's  mental  condition  and  the  intense  passion 
of  both  dramas  is  derived  directly  from  Shake- 
speare's disappointments  with  his  wanton  mistress. 

Tolstoi  has  pointed  out  the  apparent  faults  in 
Lear ;   what  a  foolish  old  man  was  Lear,  he  says, 

1  When  they  were  written  Mary  Fitton  was  still  absent. 
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not  to  have  known  his  daughters  better !  It  is 
just  this  fooHsh  bHnd  trust  which  Shakespeare 
wishes  to  exaggerate  in  order  to  deepen  for  us  the 
pathos  of  Lear's  disproportionate  punishment : 

t  ...   I  am  a  man 

'  More  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

'  I  have  been  hotly  criticized  for  speaking  of  the 
!  "  erotic  mania  "  which  Shakespeare  puts  to  view 
in  Lear.  But  no  milder  words  would  convey  the 
intensity  of  my  impression.  Goneril  and  Regan 
are  both  wantons  and  both  in  heat  for  the  base 
Edmund  :  Goneril  in  especial,  by  reason  of  her 
bold  passion  and  resolution,  reminds  me  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  so  at  one  remove  recalls  Shake- 
speare's dark  mistress.  She  talks  of  her  husband 
Albany,  just  as  Lady  Macbeth  talked  of  her 
husband.     Lady  Macbeth  said  : 


Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature. 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way. 

And  this  Goneril  speaks  contemptuously  of 
Albany's  "  milky  gentleness,"  and  declares  that 
he  will  be 

I  ...   more  attask'd  for  want  of  wisdom 

f  Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness. 

But  it  is  not  the  unconditioned  lechery  of  Goneril 
and  Regan  alone  that  gives  Lear  its  character 
of    erotic    mania.      Nearly   every   person    in  the 
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play  talks  bawd  on  every  possible  occasion, 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  and 
is  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  tragedy. 

Edmund  the  villain  begins  by  attacking  man's 
hypocrisy  in  attributing  his  own  faults  to  "  planet- 
ary influence  " — "  an  admirable  evasion  of  whore- 
master  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  disposition  to  the 
charge  of  a  star  !  "  Then  the  fool,  who  is  the 
mere  embodiment  of  common  sense,  loses  no 
opportunity  of  showing  the  same  bias  :  in  the 
fifth  scene  of  the  first  act  he  begins  without 
provocation  : 

She  that's  a  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  my  departure, 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut  shorter. 

Edgar,  too,  who,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 
is   another   alter   ego   of   Shakespeare   himself,   is 
almost  as  loose-lipped.     He  tells  Lear  he  was  a 
serving-man  who  "  served  the  lust  of  my  mistress' 
heart,   and   did  the  act  of  darkness   with  her,"  ' 
and  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  goes  on  to  assert 
that  he  "  out-paramoured  the  Turk,"  and  finally 
warns  poor  old  Lear,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  to  i 
keep  his  "  foot  out  of  brothels  "  and  his  "  hand 
out  of  plackets."     And  silver-haired  Lear  himself, 
through   whom   Shakespeare   speaks   in   the   last  i 
acts  as  ingenuously  as  through  Edgar,  is  obsessed '! 
with  the  same  rank  thoughts.     When  Gloucester 
asks  : 

Is't  not  the  king  ? 
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Lear  answers  : 

Ay,  every  inch  a  king : 
When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes. 
I  pardon  that  man's  hfe.     What  was  thy  cause  ? 
Adultery  ? 

Thou  shalt  not  die  :  die  for  adultery  !  No  : 
The  wren  goes  to't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive  ;  for  Gloucester's  bastard  son 
Was  kinder  to  his  father  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
To't  luxury   pell-mell  !  for  I  lack  soldiers. 
Behold  yond  simpering  dame, 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow  ; 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name  ; 
The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,  goes  to't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  fi'om  the  waist  they  are  Centaurs, 
Though  women  all  above  : 
But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit, 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends' ; 

There's  hell,  there's  darkness,  there's  the  sulphurous  pit. 
Burning,  scalding,  stench,  consumption ;   fie,  fie,  fie  !   pah  ! 
pah !     Give    me    an    ounce    of   civet,    good   apothecary,    to 
sweeten  my  imagination.   .  .  . 

No  wonder  he  begs  for  civet  to  sweeten  his  im- 
agination. The  whole  subject  is  dragged  in  by 
the  hair ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  age  or 
place  or  condition ;  in  fact,  it  is  out  of  tune  with 
all  three.     And  Lear's  next  speech  is  just  as  bad  : 

Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  ! 

Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  ?     Strip  thine  own  back  ; 

Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 

For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.   .  .  . 
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The  truth  is,  his  mistress'  faithlessness  has  got 
on  Shakespeare's  nerves  and  his  very  thoughts 
are  tainted  with  her  wantonness  ;  it  is  not  his 
daughters'  ingratitude  that  Lear-Shakespeare  is 
thinking  of  any  more  than  Hamlet  was  thinking 
of  his  mother's  lechery,  it  is  his  faithless  mis- 
tress who  has  infected  the  poet's  imagination. 
Mary  Fitton  had  got  into  Shakespeare's  blood, 
and  he  lends  Lear  the  very  word  for  the 
obsession : 

...  a  disease  that's  in  ray  flesh, 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine  ?  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle 
In  my  corrupted  blood.  .  .   . 

As  if  to  convince  us  that  this  explanation  is  the 
true  one,  and  that  Shakespeare  is  always  thinking 
of  his  wanton-mistress,  the  fool  tells  us  that  "  he's 
mad  who  trusts  in  the  lameness  of  a  wolf  .  .  . 
a  hoy''s  love,  or  a  whore's  oath.'''  The  itahcs  are 
mine. 

The  tragedy  of  Lear  is  based  upon  Shake- 
speare's understanding  of  his  insane,  bhnd  trust 
in  men  and  women ;  but  the  intense  passion  of 
the  play,  as  I  must  insist  again,  springs  from 
erotic  mania,  and  from  the  consciousness  that  he 
is  growing  too  old  for  love's  lists.  Perhaps  Shake- 
speare's imagination  never  carried  him  higher 
than  when  Lear  appeals  to  the  heavens  because 
they,  too,  are  old  : 
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.   .  .   O  heavens, 
,  If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 

I  Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 

.'  Make  it  your  cause. 

I  Timon  breeds  new  thoughts  in  me ;  it  is  a  poor 
play,  and  yet  it  increases  my  admiration  of  Shake- 
speare's wisdom,  and  in  proportion  diminishes  my 
already  chastened  opinion  of  his  commentators. 

II  The  poets  and  professors  are  all  agreed  that 
large  tracts  of  Timon  are  not  the  work  of  Shake- 
speare." The  critics  by  trade  have  mapped  it 
out  indeed,  ascribing  these  hues  to  the  master- 
poet  and  those  to  someone  else.  Long  ago  I 
found  reason  to  attribute  much  more  of  it  to 
Shakespeare  than  was  generally  believed.  But 
the  incredible  audacity  of  the  professors,  their 
unanimity,  their  serene  conviction  imposed  on 
me  ;  for  years  I  beUeved  that  there  must  be  some 
armature  of  truth  to  uphold  the  great  jelly-Hke 
figure  of  assertion.  I  was  first  brought  to  doubt 
the  teachers  by  the  fact  that  in  the  very  passages 
they  all  denied  to  Shakespeare,  I  found  indubit- 
able proof  of  his  work.  Time  and  a  long  experience 
of  mandarin-methods  have  only  strengthened  and 
extended  this  belief. 

The  more  I  read  Timon  the  more  convinced  I 
am  that  it  is  all  Shakespeare's,  and  Shakespeare's 
alone,  from  beginning  to  end. 

My  readers,  I  think,  will  trust  me  now  without 
proof ;   but  as  I  go  through  the  play  selecting  the 
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most  characteristic  passages,  I  must  just  notice 
the  fact  that  the  very  finest  work  is  ascribed  to 
the  "  unknown  writer  "  by  all  the  commentators. 
The  amusing  thing  is  that  the  critics  are  unanimous 
in  rejecting,  not  Shakespeare's  vulgarities  and 
inanities,  but  the  gems  of  his  thought,  the  rays 
of  purest  insight  in  him.  Timon  is  all  his,  I  say 
again  deHberately.  The  weakest  work  in  the 
play,  the  word  disputes  with  Apemantus  and 
others,  are  in  his  manner ;  the  undramatic 
monotony  of  it  is  due  to  his  exceeding  bitterness^ 
of  soul.  For  instance,  Timon's  gentlemen  go  to 
borrow  for  their  lord :  when  they're  refused,  in- 
stead of  smiling  at  their  own  wisdom  in  finding 
expectancy  fulfilled,  they  curse  the  ungrateful 
friends  in  Timon's  own  vein.  Life  has  so  bruised 
Shakespeare  that  he  is  one  ache ;  his  very  soul  is 
sore.  Love  and  friendship,  which  he  held  most 
sacred,  have  betrayed  him  ;  his  friend  has  proved 
a  vulgar  cad,  his  love  a  wanton.  The  gold  which 
he  has  always  tried  to  despise,  he  now  sees  is  the 
master-key  of  every  lock  in  the  world  : 

This  yellow  slave  ^ 
Will  knit  and  break  religions  ;  bless  the  accursed. 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  adored  ;  place  thieves 
And  give  them  title,  knee  and  approbation 
With  senators  on  the  bench  :  this  is  it 

^  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  but  this  passage  has  been  selected 
by  Professor  Herford  as  a  specimen  of  the  "  unknown  "  colla- 
borator's "facile  i-hetoric '"  (!)  and  is  contrasted  with  Shake- 
speare's "  close-packed  pregnant  verses." 
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That  makes  the  wapper'd  widow  wed  again  ; 
She,  whom  the  spital-house  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again,   .   .  . 

The  disillusion  bred  new  wisdom  in  Shakespeare. 
Instead  of  patriotism  he  has  condemnation 
now  for  most  countries ;  Alcibiades  generalizes  the 
thought : 

'Tis  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds. 

Careless  of  character,  Shakespeare  lends  his  deepest 
ray  of  insight  to  a  secondary  person,  the  first 
Senator : 


He's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe  ^  and  make  his  wrongs 
His  outsides,  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment  carelessly 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 

But,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  Shakespeare's  insight 
went  further  than  his  practice ;    he  saw  plainly 

^  This  is  another  passage  denied  to  Shakespeare  by  all  the 
commentators.  It  is  one  of  the  furthest  throws  of  his  thought ; 
the  pearl  which  he  found  in  the  depths,  when  the  bitter  waters 
of  disillusion  had  quite  gone  over  him.  It  opens  a  new  chapter 
in  modern  morality.  "  Forgive  your  enemies,"  said  paganism, 
*' because  fighting  with  them  will  waste  your  time  and  energy." 
"Forget  your  injuries,^^  says  Shakespeare.  "^  On  no  account 
nurse  them.  Brooding  over  wrongs  hardens  the  heart  and 
degrades  the  nature.  Take  your  buifets  lightly  ;  wear  your 
wrongs  as  you  do  your  garments — carelessly,  for  your  own  sake," 
Shakespeare's  commentators  have  not  seen  all  this,  simply  because 
they  do  not  know  him,  are  not  on  his  level,  and  no  man  can 
see  over  his  own  head. 
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that  injuries  should  be  taken  lightly,  but  he  could 
not  help  preferring  them  to  his  heart's  health : 
Timon  is  one  long  moan  of  agony. 

The  nature  of  Timon-Shakespeare's  suffering 
cannot  be  mistaken :  it  is  his  men  friends  who 
betray  Timon,  but  it  is  the  women  Timon  chiefly 
rails  against,  and  women  who  in  the  play  have 
done  him  no  wrong.  It  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  play  to  curse  them;  the  only  explanation  is 
that  it  was  a  woman  who  in  life  wounded  Shake- 
speare most  deeply.  Just  as  Goneril  and  Regan 
are  painted  as  hard,  cruel,  lustful  prostitutes,  so 
Phrynia  and  Timandra  are  here  caricatured  as 
the  refuse  of  humanity,  without  any  desire  except 
for  gold. 

The  erotic  mania  of  Lear  shrills  in  Timon  to 
a  scream  : 

.  .  .  strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron^ — 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
Herself  s  a  bawd  :  let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword.   .  .   . 

And  again  : 

Consumptions  sow 

In  hollow  bones  of  man  ;  strike  their  sharp  shins, 

And  mar  men's  spurring.     Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 

That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 

Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly :  hoar  the  flamen, 

That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh, 

And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 

Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 

Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  foresee, 
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Smells  from  the  general  weal :  make  curl'd-pate  ruffians  bald  ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you  :  plague  all ; 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection.  .  .  . 

His  madness  knows  no  distinction  :  "  the  damned 
earth  "  even  is  the 

.   .  .   common  whore  of  mankind/  that  put'st  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations.   .  ,  . 

But  even  in  Timon  Shakespeare  shows  himself 
impressionable-quick  and  most  generous.  As  soon 
as  Timon  finds  his  steward  honest,  he  throws  off 
his  misanthropy  and  cries  : 

Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness 
You  perpetual-sober  gods  !     I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man.   .   .  . 

This  sharp  return  on  himself  with  its  superb  ex- 
pression is  denied  to  Shakespeare  by  all  the  com- 
mentators ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  all  his  works 
more  characteristic. 

These  critics  all  suffer  from  Germanic  stodgi- 
ness.  One  instance  may  stand  for  a  thousand. 
Shakespeare  found  two  epitaphs  attributed  to 
Timon  :  one  in  which  Timon  declares  he  will  be 
nameless,  the  other  gives  his  name ;  both  are 
characteristic : 

^  This  magnificent  phrase,  too,  is  attributed  to  the  "  unknown 
writer  "  by  the  cry  of  critics. 
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Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soul  bereft: 
Seek  not   my  name :  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  caitiffs 
left! 

Here  lie  I,  Timon  ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate : 
Pass  by  and  cui'se  thy  fill,  but  pass  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait. 

Shakespeare  put  both  these  epitaphs  in,  one  after' 
the  other  :  he  does  not  seem  to  have  minded  the 
contradiction  in  them  :  he  probably  saw  it  and! 
intended  to  correct  it,  and  then  forgot  all  about  i 
it ;  but  the  commentators  have  buzzed  about  it  [ 
ever  since,  and  from  this  high  and  rank  morsell 
have  dragged  infected  feet  over  the  whole  play : ! 
"Two  hands,"  they  cry,  "two  hands  plainly  at  I 
work."  Two  hands,  if  you  will,  gentlemen,  butt 
both  mam'festly  Shakespeare's. 

All   through  these   five   tragedies,   except  per- 
haps in  Othello,  we  have  been  moving  on  the  out- 
skirts, so  to  speak,  of  the  tornado  of  Shakespeare's : 
passion.     Now    we    come    to    the    storm-centre. 
Shakespeare  has  been  deceived  again  and  again 
by  the  woman  he  loved  :    what  picture  does  he 
paint  of  her  ?     It  is   the   question   of  questions : 
for  him  and  for  us.     By  his  answer  we  shall  be' 
able  to  measure  his  very  soul.     Tortured,  cheated, 
betrayed,  his  vanity  wounded  to  the  quick,  his 
affection   scorned,   the   best   in   him   despised  ;- 
if  he  can  still  keep  his   soul  intact  and  render' 
righteous  judgment — paint  her  as   she  was,   thei 
good  as  well  as  the  evil — then  in  him,  on  this! 
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artist-side  at  least,  and  there  is  no  higher,  we 
touch  the  zenith  of  humanity. 

He  was  able  to  reach  this  height  about  the  false 
friend  Herbert,  who  had  stolen  his  love  from  him. 
Shakespeare  pictures  Herbert-Bertram  for  us  very 
fairly ;  he  shows  us  first  Bertram's  impatient 
eagerness  to  leave  the  court :  the  boy-fighter 
will  not  be  a  squire  of  dames,  "  the  forehorse  to 
a  smock,"  as  he  himself  puts  it ;  he  will  risk  the 
King's  displeasure  and  go  to  the  wars.  And 
when  in  the  field,  he  wins  golden  opinions  on  all 
sides  :  Diana  even,  who  rejects  his  suit,  tells  us 
that  "  they  say  the  French  Count  has  done  most 
honourable  service,"  and  the  widow  repHes  that 
he  has  "  taken  their  greatest  commander  and 
with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the  Duke's  brother." 
Bertram,  though  young,  is  a  born  soldier  of  proved 
courage,  as  the  English  aristocrat  often  is. 

True,  Shakespeare  puts  in  the  shadows,  purple- 
Dlack  shadows  to  balance  these  high  Ughts. 
Bertram  has  a  low  opinion  of  women,  is  inex- 
Dressibly  coarse  and  common,  but  we  feel  that  the 
portrait  of  him  is  a  fair  one,  astonishingly  true 
:o  hfe  in  its  mingled  good  and  evil. 

Was  Shakespeare  as  fair  to  Mary  Fitton? 
Bertram-Herbert,  we  know,  betrayed  him  "  in 
:he  wanton  way  of  youth."  But  why  was  Mary 
Fitton  faithless  ?  From  what  we  know  of  Shake- 
speare we  should  be  incHned  to  guess  that  he 
ivould  ascribe  Mary  Fitton's  preference  of  others 
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to  snobbishness.  He  will  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul,  we  imagine,  that  she  pre- 
ferred Herbert  because  he  was  a  lord  of  great 
place.  But  no  !  this  is  not  even  hinted.  Mani- 
festly Mary  Fitton  was  well  born  enough,  con- 
fident enough  in  herself  and  her  superb  woman- 
hood, to  judge  all  men,  peers,  and  players  alike, 
on  the  human  level.  She  must  have  been  a  great 
creature ;  for  not  to  be  a  snob  in  England  is  a 
far  rarer  distinction  than  any  title.  The  next 
disabihty  that  would  occur  to  Shakespeare  would 
naturally  be  his  age.  Mary  Fitton  is  young,  he 
might  say,  and  therefore  prefers  young  courtiers 
to  old  mummers.  But  his  Othello  expressly  asks 
himself  this  question  and  answers  it : 

...  or  for  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years — yet  that's  not  much. 

And  in  fact  it  was  "  not  much  "  ;  for  when  Shake- 
speare first  met  Mistress  Fitton,  though  she  was 
only  seventeen  or  eighteen,  he  was  only  thirty- 
three.  It  is  true  that  when  Othello  was  written 
the  discrepancy  showed  worse  :  she  was  twenty- 
four  and  he  was  nearly  forty ;  still  "  that's  not 
much "  we  are  inchned  to  echo ;  though  this 
harping  on  his  age,  indicates  probably  a  certain 
physical  weakness. 

Wliy,  then,  did  the  maid  of  honour  prefer  this 
lord  and  that  knight  to  Shakespeare,  who  adored 
her  ?     Was  the  fault  all  I^Iary  Fitton 's  ?     Was  it 
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all  due  to  her  sensuality  ?  Shakespeare  says  so 
and  the  evidence  against  her  at  first  blush  seems 
overwhelming.  At  the  very  first  sight  of  her  as 
Rosaline  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  credits  her  with 
Dian's  wit  and  cold  chastity ;  but  even  this 
Rosahne,  he  notices  is  not  altogether  obdurate 
and  immediately  afterwards,  as  Rosaline  again 
in  Lovers  Labour''s  Lost,  he  declares  her  to  be  a 
wanton : 

Ay,  and  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed 
Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard. 

Again  and  again  through  Biron,  Bertram,  and 
others,  he  attributes  to  her  this  cunning  outside 
of  careless  pride,  gilding  mere  wantonness.  The 
combination  is  so  uncommon  that  it  might  alone 
serve  to  identify  his  mistress  as  readily  as  her 
white  complexion  and  pitch-black  eyes.  But 
allowing  Mary  Fitton  to  have  been  as  sensual  as  a 
monkey,  she  must  still  have  had  some  prefer- 
ences :  does  Shakespeare  mark  any  ?  How  does 
he  explain  to  himself  his  own  conquest  of  her  ? 
Just  before  he  met  her  he  was  always  boasting, 
as  we  saw  : 

The  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Was  it  his  honeyed  flatteries  seduced  her  or 
his  handsome  person  or  his  devotion  ?  Did  she 
know  that  she  was  beloved  by  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world  ?    Did  she  divine  on  his  forehead 
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the  crown  of  crowns  ?  Or  was  she  too  far  below 
him  to  have  any  inkHng  of  the  truth,  as  Fanny 
Brawne  was  too  far  below  Keats  ?  Above  all, 
why,  loving  her,  did  Shakespeare  fail  to  hold  her  ? 
We  must  now  see  if  any  or  all  of  these  riddles 
may  be  answered. 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  it  must  be  looked 
for  in  his  last  portraits  of  his  wonderful  gipsy ; 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida  and  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. Before  considering  these  plays  let  us 
first  glance  back  over  the  way  we  have  come. 


CHAPTER  X 

troilus  and   cressida  :   false  cressida — "  the 
heart's    blood     of     beauty  ;     love's    IN- 

j  VISIBLE    SOUL  " 

WE  have  traced  Shakespeare's  love  from 
its  daAvning  in  Rosaline  and  Juliet, 
through  realistic  portraits  like  that  of 
Rosaline  in  Love''s  Labour^s  Lost,  and  ideahstic 
sketches  such  as  Julia,  Portia,  Beatrice,  and 
Rosalind  to  its  noontide  in  his  passion  for  the 
"  dark  lady  "  of  the  sonnets. 

Here  at  length  he  finally  loses  faith  in  his 
gipsy  mistress  and  his  love  purged  of  trust  and 
affection  hardens  to  lust  and  rages  with  jealousy 
in  Hamlet  and  Othello. 

In  Lear  the  jealousy  has  bred  despair,  and  the 
despair  shrills  to  madness  and  the  more  awful 
dread  of  madness :  in  Timon  the  ravings  die 
gradually  away  in  moans  and  cursings  to  the 
inevitable  end. 

Each  of  these  tragedies  marks  a  stage  in  Shake- 
speare's agony ;  we  can  follow  liis  descent  to  the 
ultimate  of  human  suffering  by  the  stains  of  his 
bleeding  feet  on  the  flints  and  thorns  of  the  rough 
way.     After  Timon  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
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But  the  rhythm  of  Hfe  is  never  so  symmetrical- 
perfect  as  the  rhythm  of  art.  When  Shakespeare 
wrote  Lear  and  Timon,  he  tasted  the  very  bitter- 
ness of  despair  and  death :  his  dark  mistress, 
as  I  used  to  think,  had  drawn  away  from  him  com- 
pletely ;  whereas  in  fact  she  had  left  London  and 
the  Court.^  A  little  later,  when  he  wrote  Troilus 
and  Cressida  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  sky 
had  grown  hghter  again  and  the  sun  shone  through 
the  clouds.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  evidence 
sufficient  that  his  mistress  had  been  kind  to  him ; 
it  is  the  St  Martin's  summer,  so  to  speak,  of  his 
passion :  the  warmth  and  sunshine  and  ecstasy 
of  joy  are  in  it. 

This  irregular  rhythm  of  life  is  more  pathetic 
than  the  inevitable  parabola  of  art.  If  Shake- 
speare had  gone  steadily  down  to  despair  from 
the  sonnets,  through  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth 
to  Lear  and  Timon,  we  should  not  have  been  so 
moved  as  by  the  exquisitely  sharp  renascence  to 
life  and  love  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  which  is 
followed  by  the  exultant  passion  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  where  the  flowers  bloom  again  in  the 

*  It  is  more  than  probable  that  when  in  1601  Mary  Fitton  bore 
the  still-born  son  to  Pembroke  she  was  dismissed  from  Court. 
We  know  that  from  1602  to  1605  she  was  with  her  sister  at  Arbury 
in  Cheshire.  From  a  letter  of  her  mother  deploring  her  conduct 
which  was  published  in  Lady  Newdigate's  book,  Gossip  from  a 
Munime7it  Room,  it  seems  likely  to  me  that  about  1605  she  tired 
of  the  country  and  returned  to  London.  A  renewal  of  the  liaison 
with  Shakespeare  would  explain  the  rebirth  of  passion  clearly  to 
be  seen  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
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sunny  warmth,  and  the  love-birds  sing  before  the 
final  desolation. 

These  two  plays  contain  Shakespeare's  finest 
portraits  of  his  great  mistress.  Troilus  and 
Cressida  was  probably  revised  as  late  as  1605-6 ; 
I  have  given  my  reasons  elsewhere  for  thinking 
the  revision  an  earlier  work  than  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  With  the  exception  of  Timon,  Troilus 
and  Cressida  is  the  harshest  play  Shakespeare 
ever  wrote  :  it  is  steeped  in  contempt  for  poor 
humanity.  I  have  found  in  the  poet's  Hfe  the 
explanation  of  this  intensified  misery.  Not  only 
is  he  suffering  almost  past  hope  from  the  un- 
faith  of  his  gipsy- wanton,  but  he  has  been  plagued 
by  the  rivalry  of  the  poet  Chapman,  whom  he 
describes  with  exquisite  insight  in  the  sonnets  as 
something  of  a  pedant.  Chapman  translated 
Homer  and  glorified  the  Greeks :  Shakespeare 
therefore  jeers  at  the  "  war  for  a  placket  "... 
"  all  the  argument,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  a  cuckold  and 
a  whore  "  :  he  makes  Achilles  a  cowardly  ruffian 
and  "  the  king  of  men  "  a  mouthing  imbecile  ;  he 
will  not  even  leave  us  the  ideal  picture  of  Hector 
and  Andromache  :  Hector  challenges  Ajax  and 
then  withdraws  from  the  fight  out  of  regard  for 
the  blood  of  his  "  sacred  aunt  "  which  flows  in 
Ajax's  veins. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  no  one  was  ever 
better  fitted  to  appreciate  the  grace  of  Greece  and 
the  magic  of  Greek  plastic  art  than  Shakespeare ; 
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had  he  possessed  Jonson's  knowledge  of  the 
language,  he  would  have  left  us  divine  pictures  of 
Greek  Hfe.  But  Chapman  had  made  up  to  Herbert, 
and  his  pedantry  and  overpraised  Homer  had  got 
upon  Shakespeare's  nerves,  who  now  spewed 
out  his  contempt  of  his  rival's  classical  learning 
in  Timon  and  in  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

It  may  be  possible  to  get  nearer  to  Shake- 
speare's life  than  this  while  showing  how  his 
personal  experiences  affected  even  his  mature  art. 
We  know  a  good  deal  about  the  bitter  quarrel 
between  Ben  Jonson  on  the  one  side  and  Dekker 
and  Marston  on  the  other  ;  it  seems  probable  that 
Shakespeare  when  creatmg  Ajax  made  the  char- 
acter life-like  and  recognizable  by  lending  the 
stout  Grecian  some  of  Ben  Jonson's  peculiarities ; 
and  perhaps  "  rank "  Thersites  shows  Shake- 
speare's judgment  of  Dekker. 

Here  is  the  portrait  of  Ajax  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Alexander  : 

"  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts  of 
their  particular  additions ;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the 
lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant : 
a  man  into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours 
that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly 
sauced  with  discretion  :  there  is  no  man  hath 
a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of,  nor  any 
man  an  attaint  but  he  carries  some  strain  of  it : 
he  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against 
the  hair:    he  hath  the  joints  of  everything,  but 
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everything  so  out  of  joint  that  he  is  gouty  Briareus, 
many  hands  and  no  use ;  or  purblind  Argus,  all 
eyes  and  no  sight.   .   .   ." 

This  is  too  precise  portraiture  for  an  historical 
figure ;  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  had  some 
contemporary  in  mind  when  he  thus  individuahzed 
Ajax.  I  cannot  but  think  he  was  glancing  at 
Ben  Jonson,  his  constant  and  not  always  fair  critic, 
in  this  astonishing,  reaHstic  description.  That 
"  gouty  Briareus "  is  poisonously  clever,  and 
the  "  purbhnd  Argus  all  eyes  and  no  sight,"  flicks 
the  raw  spot  with  consummate  skill.  It  looks  to 
me  as  if  Shakespeare  were  paying  off  old  scores 
in  thus  ridicuHng  his  critics ;  his  caricature  of 
Jonson  is  on  the  whole  good-humoured  and  ex- 
tremely effective,  whereas  his  opinion  of  Dekker, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  his  partisan,  is  sharpened 
by  contemptuous  aversion.  Nothing  gives  a  better 
idea  of  Shakespeare's  extraordinary  insight  than 
these  disdainful  glances  at  his  contemporaries. 
They  had  not  made  hfe  very  pleasant  to  him,  as 
we  know ;  he  retorts  by  showing  the  clumsiness 
and  ineptitude  which  disfigured  Jonson's  strength 
and  the  foulness  which  prevented  the  gutter-mind 
of  Dekker  from  rendering  a  fair  reflection  of 
earth  and  sky.  But  even  here  while  giving  play 
to  keen  eyes,  he  judges  with  imperial  fairness  : 
his  friends  fare  worse  at  his  hands  than  his 
opponents. 

The  main   current  of  the  poet's  bitterness  in 
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Troilus  and  Cressida  as  in  all  his  other  tragedies 
flows  from  his  disappointed  and  defiled  love.  At 
length  his  opportunity  presents  itself;  ten  years 
have  passed  since  he  first  sketched  his  proud  witty 
wanton  mistress  for  us  as  RosaUne  in  Lovers 
Labour'' s  Lost ;  now  he  will  give  us  another  real- 
istic portrait  of  her ;  but  this  time  he  will  not 
merely  tell  us  she's  "  a  Hght  girl  "  with  black 
eyes,  he'll  show  her  in  act ;  she  shall  live  for  us 
and  play  the  old  game  before  our  eyes.  By  this 
time  Shakespeare  had  come  to  reahze,  I  imagine, 
that  liis  passion  was  extraordinary  and  note- 
worthy and  of  purpose  and  with  self-conscious  art 
he  set  to  work  to  depict  it. 

The  physical  traits  wliich  identify  Cressida 
with  Rosahne  and  the  "  dark  lady  "  of  the  sonnets 
are  at  first  slight ;  mere  indications  in  fact ;  and 
only  to  be  thus  construed  because  they  are  wholly 
unnecessary  in  the  play. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  the  dialogue  between 
Troilus  and  Cressida's  uncle  Pandar.  Troilus 
begins  by  talking  in  Shakespeare's  very  strain  of 
the  "  cruel  war  ^  here  within  "  himself  :  he  goes 
on : 

...   I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance.  .  .   . 

In   just   the   same   strain   Hamlet   lamented   his 

'  In  Julius  Co'sar,  Brutus,  another  incarnation  of  Shakespeare, 
talked  of  being  "with  himself  at  war." 
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tameness ;  he  lacked  "  gall  to  make  oppression 
bitter  "  ;  but  this  "  fonder  than  ignorance  "  is 
Shakespeare's  later  confession. 

Pandar  praises  Cressida's  beauty :  "  An  her 
hair  were  not  somewhat  darker  than  Helen's — 
well,  go  to — there  were  no  more  comparison  be- 
tween the  women  ...  I  would  not  .  .  .  praise 
her  .  .  .  but  I  would  somebody  had  heard  her 
talk  yesterday,  as  I  did.  I  will  not  dispraise 
your  sister  Cassandra's  wit,  but   .   .   ." 

A  little  later  he  babbles  again  : 

I  care  not  an  she  were  a  black-a-moor ;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

The  identity  is  unmistakable ;  Cressida  is  a 
dark  beauty  with  astonishing  wit  ^ ;  every  touch  is 
of  Shakespeare's  cunning  mistress  Rosaline- 
Fitton  :    Troilus  cries  Uke  Romeo  : 

She  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 

Then  Cressida  is  introduced  to  talk  about  Troilus  ; 
while  Pandar  praises  him  she  runs  liim  down, 
till  Pandar  gets  annoyed  : 

One  knows  not  at  what  ward  you  lie. 

At  once  this  stubborn- chaste  Cressida  replies : 
"  Upon  my  back  to  defend  my  belly  :  upon  my 
wit  to  defend  my  wiles  ;    upon  my  secrecy  to  de- 

^  Francis  Beaumont  in  a  letter  published  in  Lady  Newdigate's 
book,  declares  that  Mary  Fitton  is  "  as  fair  as  beauty  itself  ...  as 
'  witty  as  Pallas." 
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fend  mine  honesty  "  and  so  on,  more  and  more 
lewdly.  When  Pandar  is  going  away  she  calls 
him  "  a  bawd,"  and  this  is  how  this  virgin  talks 
to  herself : 


But  more  in  Troilus  thousand-fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be ; 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing : 
Things  won  are  done  ;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing. 
That  she  beloved  knows  nought  that  knows  not  this. 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is  : 
That  she  was  never  yet  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet  as  when  desire  did  sue.  .  .  . 


This  is  manifestly  the  same  woman  whom 
Bertram  described  to  us  in  AlVs  Well  \vith  her  pre- 
tended "  restraint,"  "  infinite  cunning,"  and  self- 
abandonment,  and  whom  Antony  is  about  to 
describe  as  "  cunning  past  men's  thought " : 
this  is  the  "  whitely  wanton,"  RosaHne,  who 
loved  to  fence  with  words — the  lewder  the 
better.  No  virgin  ever  had  this  science  of 
Cressida. 

We  do  not  see  Cressida  again  till  Pandar  in 
the  tliird  act  brings  her  to  Troilus  in  the  orchard : 
Shakespeare  has  painted  the  love-scene  for  us 
more  lusciously  than  love-scene  was  ever  painted 
before  or  since. 

What  a  fascination  his  mistress  must  have  had 
for  him  to  enable  him  after  years  of  intimacy  to 
reaHze  this  recrudescence  of  passion  with  such 
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throbbing   intensity  !  ^     His  mouthpiece,  Troilus, 
cries  : 

I  am  giddy :  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  rehsh  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense  :  what  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  repured  nectar  ?  death,  I  fear  me, 
Swotinding  destruction,  or  some  joy  toojine, 
Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers  : 
I  fear  it  much  ;2  and  I  do  fear  besides, 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys  ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 


*  If  Mary  Fittoii  after  living  with  her  sister  in  Cheshire  for  two 
or  three  years  had  ag-ain  returned  to  London  in  1605  as  seems 
likely  and  had  again  renewed  her  liaison  with  Shakespeare,  the 
renewal  of  passion  would  be  explained. 

2  The  italics  are  mine.  This  is  the  supremest  utterance  of 
passion  in  all  Shakespeare.  The  fear  that  the  intensity  of  the 
emotion  will  lame  the  "  ruder  powers  "  of  the  body  can  only  be 
felt  in  a  man's  love  for  a  woman.  In  her  love  for  Bassanio,  Portia 
fears  the  "  too  much  "  of  the  emotion,  but  naturally  without  any 
reference  to  the  body.  In  Sonnet  23,  which  I  have  already 
described  as  the  only  cry  of  passion  addressed  to  the  youth  in 
any  writing  of  Shakespeare,  we  are  confronted  with  the  same 
overpowering  desire  and  the  same  dread  :  now  what  should  we 
infer  from  this.^  Only  one  deduction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  possible. 
Tliis  nervous  fear  lest  the  very  force  of  desire  should  mar  the 
performance  is  manifestly  borrowed  from  Shakespeare's  desire  for 
his  mistress  ;  it  is  utterly  affected  and  insincere  when  addressed 
to  the  youth.  Just  in  the  same  way  Shakespeare  pictures  Venus 
begging  Adonis  again  and  again  not  to  let  his  beauty  die  without 
leaving  children  to  inherit  it,  and  then  addresses  the  same  prayer 
to  his  man-friend  in  the  first  eighteen  sonnets,  where  from  a  man 
to  a  man  the  prayer  is  wholly  out  of  place  and  insincere. 
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Pandar,  too,  describes  Cressida  as  fallen  into 
love's  fever : 

She's  making  her  ready,  she'll  come  straight : 

.  .  .  She  does  so  blush.  ...  It  is  the  prettiest  villain  : 

she  fetches   her  breath  as  short  as  a  new  ta'en 

sparrow. 
Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 

My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse.  .  .  . 

The  lovers'  talk  at  first  is  nothing  wonderful 
— all  hesitation  on  her  part  and  admiration  on 
his.  But  Cressida  is  the  first  to  end  the  fencing. 
I  must  transcribe  a  page.  Shakespeare  has  written 
nothing  finer  of  his  mistress,  nothing  truer. 

Cres.   Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me  heart. 

Prince  Troilus,  I  have  loved  you  night  and  day 

For  many  weary  months. 
Tro.    Why  was  my  Cressid  then  so  hard  to  win  ? 
Cres.   Hard  to  seem  won  :  but  I  was  won,  my  lord, 

With  the  first  glance  that  ever — pardon  me — 

If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 

I  love  you  now  ;  but  not  till  now,  so  much 

But  I  might  master  it :  in  faith  I  lie  ; 

My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 

Too  headstrong  for  their  mother.     See  we  fools  ! 

Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us. 

When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 

But,  though  I  loved  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not : 

And  yet,  good  ftiith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man. 

Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 

Of  speaking  first.  .  .  . 

Then  she  will  go  away  : 

...   I  know  not  what  I  speak. 
Tro.  Well  know  they  what  they  speak  that  speak  so  wisely. 
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Cres.   Perchance  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft  ^  than  love  : 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession, 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts  :  but  you  are  wise, 
Or  else  you  love  not,  for  to  be  wise  and  love 
Exceeds     man's     might ;     that    dwells     with     gods 
above.   .   .  . 

The  last  two  lines  are  plainly  Shakespeare's 
own  reflection.  Troilus  answers  Cressida  in  a 
way  which  shows  the  disillusion  of  all  Shake- 
speare's desperate  hopes  ;  for  why  should  young 
Troilus  not  believe  his  love  ?  The  whole  passage 
is  an  intimate  confession,  and  in  the  last  two 
lines  Shakespeare  again  laments  that  his  simple 
constancy  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  mistress's 
opalescent  changes  of  fancy  : 

0  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman — 
As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you — 

To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth. 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays  ! 
Or  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me. 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love  ; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas  ! 

1  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity 

And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth.  .  .  . 

1  This  reminds  me  of  Juliet's  declaration,  and  serves  to  show 
how  far  Shakespeare  has  travelled  in  knowledge  of  his  mistress 
iu  the  ten  or  twelve  years  : 

But  trust  me,  gentlemen,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Thau  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
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The  next  morning  Cressida  is  as  charming- 
frank  as  JuHet :  "  .  .  .  Night  hath  been  too  brief," 
she  says,  and  Troilus  wishes  that  "  the  busy  day 
had  not  been  wakened  by  the  lark." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  when  Cressida  is 
told  that  she  will  have  to  leave  Troilus  she  swears 
that  she  will  "  not  go  from  Troy  "  ;  she  will  not 
even  hear  of  moderation  in  her  grief. 

The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 

And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 

As  that  which  causeth  it :  how  can  I  moderate  it  ? 

She  will  be  a  "  woful  Cressid  'mongst  the 
merry  Greeks."  And  then  tliis  Troilus  though 
only  a  youth  speaks  again  with  the  insight  of  dis- 
illusioned Shakespeare :  he  doubts  Cressida's 
truth  and  his  own  merit.  The  whole  passage 
deserves  to  be  weighed  word  by  word  though 
space  forbids  me  to  transcribe  more  than  a  part 
of  it ;   he  says  to  his  mistress  : 

...   I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question 

So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  sing, 

Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk 

Nor  play  at  subtle  games  ;  fair  virtues  all. 

To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pregnant ; 

But  I  can  tell  that  in  each  grace  of  these 

There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil  ^ 

That  tempts  most  cunningly  ;  but  be  not  tempted. 
Cres.  Do  you  think  I  will  ? 
Tro.  No. 

But  something  may  he  done  that  we  will  not. 

^  Was  there  ever  such  a  phrase  for  passion  I 
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I  have  put  this  last  line  in  italics  and  shall  return 
to  it  again. 

Then  we  have  the  terrible  scene  in  the  fifth  act 
in  which  Cressida  angles  for  Diomedes,  just  as 
she  aforetime  angled  for  Troilus.  Ulysses  and 
Troilus  witness  the  whole  scene.  She  begins  with 
a  beseeching  which  in  itself  is  a  confession  : 

Sweet  honey  Greeks  tempt  me  no  more  to  folly. 

She  then  pretends  coyness,  and  Diomedes  bids 
her  good  night,  "  I'll  be  your  fool  no  more." 
Troilus-Shakespeare's  comment  is  astonishing : 

Thy  better  must. 

Then  she  strokes  Diomedes'  cheek  and  he  asks  a 
token  from  her  for  surety.  She  gives  him  the 
very  sleeve  which  Troilus  had  given  her.  When 
they  say  "  good  night  "  she  reminds  Diomedes  of 
his  promise  with  "  I  prithee  come,"  and  talks  to 
herself  in  this  way  : 

Troilus,  farewell  !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee  ; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah,  poor  our  sex  !  this  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind  :  .  .  .      -'-' 

The  first  two  lines  though  weak  are  important 

to  us  :    the  two  last  of  course  are  Shakespeare's 

comment. 

After  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ulysses  wants  to 

• : 

Why  stay  we  then  ? 
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Troilus-Shakespeare  answers : 

To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 

Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  famous  sonnet  in  which  Shakespeare 
warns  his  dark  mistress  not  to  be  faithless  before 
his  very  eyes,  for  that  may  push  him  to  madness 
and  revenge.  I  have  often  wondered  what  she 
said  or  did  to  Herbert  before  Shakespeare's  eyes 
to  have  wrung  that  wild  threat  from  her  gentle 
lover-poet.  And  when  I  read  this  scene  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida  I  feel  sure  that  Shakespeare  had  not 
only  seen  his  mistress  flirting ;  but  had  overheard 
her  when  she  was  about  to  give  herself.  Those 
words  of  Troilus  ring  in  my  brain  : 

To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 

We  have  seen  long  ago  that  it  was  a  habit  of 
Shakespeare  when  intensely  moved  to  coin  a  new 
word  or  word-form ;  his  exquisite  sensibility 
always  invented  a  new  symbol.  The  word  "re- 
cordation "  is  a  confession  to  me  of  the  utmost 
weight. 

There  is  no  reason  given  for  Cressida's; 
faithlessness.  She  was  as  loose  as  a  wanton  boy; 
folly  tempted  her  :  Greek  and  Trojan  aHke  were 
honey  to  her  and  all  hours  of  day  and  night, 
appropriate. 
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At  first  sight  of  her  Ulysses,  who  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  play,  condemns  her,  as  Shakespeare  got  the 
Abbess  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  to  condemn  his 
jealous  wife  Adriana.  I  feel  Shakespeare's  lust 
and  jealousy  raging  in  every  word  of  this 
tremendous  indictment.  One  notes  that  he  no 
longer  complains  of  his  proud  mistress'  aloofness. 

...  Fie,  fie,  upon  her  ! 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  Up, 
Nay  her  foot  speaks  ;  her  wanton  spirit  looks  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  accosting  welcome  ere  it  comes, 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader  I  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  .   .   . 

Yet  though  her  falseness  is  cursed  so  bitterly,  she 
is  not  punished  in  the  play :  after  all,  jealousy  is 
the  shadow  cast  by  love. 

Before  I  leave  this  drama  I  must  go  back  one 
moment  to  the  warning  of  Troilus,  which  I  marked 
in  italics.  Troilus  tells  Cressida  "  something  may 
be  done  that  we  will  not  "  :  the  Grecians,  he  says, 
can  "  play  at  subtle  games."  Now  what  are 
these  "  subtle  games  "  of  love  that  "  tempt  most 
ctmningly  "  ?  We  noticed  the  same  veiled  insinua- 
tion in  the  words  of  ParoUes  about  Bertram- 
Herbert  in  AlVs  Well.  In  Act  v.  3,  ParoUes  says 
that  he  knew  of  a  promise  of  marriage  by  Bertram 
and  things  which  would  derive  me  ill-will  to  speak 
13 
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of;  Herbert  then  had  done  even  worse  than 
promise  marriage.  Shakespeare  wants  to  leave 
us  with  the  impression  that  his  mistress  was  so 
given  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  that  the  most 
subtle  and  cunning  sensualist  among  her  lovers 
would  have  the  greatest  influence  over  her.  He 
wishes  to  suggest  that  Mary  Fitton  preferred 
Herbert  and  others  to  himself  because  they  prac- 
tised "  subtle  "  games  of  love  which  he  would 
not  condescend  to  use.  The  accusation  was 
probably  true,  though  I  doubt  the  implied 
superiority. 

Shakespeare  then  allows  Cressida  to  assure  us 
that  she  has  always  one  eye  on  Troilus-Shake- 
speare,  even  when  the  other  is  on  Diomedes  or 
her  newest  fancy.  That  is  the  truth  I  imagine. 
Her  love  of  Shakespeare  is  chief  of  the  redeeming 
traits  in  sensuous  Cressida-Fitton  ;  she  is  even 
looser  than  she  was  ten  years  before  in  1597  when 
we  first  met  her  as  Rosaline  in  Love's  Ldbour^s 
Lost. 

There  is  no  picture  in  all  Hterature  of  so  de- 
lightful and  frank  a  wanton  as  Shakespeare's 
Cressida ;  she  is  almost  too  soulless  "  a  daughter 
of  the  game  "  ^  to  be  human — "  the  sluttish  spoil 
of    opportunity."      Did  jealousy  ever  find   such 

1  Shakespeare  really  made  our  literary  English  just  as 
Dante  made  Italian  and  Luther  German :  the  phrase  of  the 
prostitute  to-day  on  the  streets  of  Loudon  is :  "  I'm  on  the 
game." 
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phrases !  But  there  was  much  more  in  Shake- 
speare's gipsy  mistress  than  wiles  and  wantonness. 
We  know  from  the  sonnets  that  there  was  might 
and  boldness  of  personality  in  her  as  well ;  but 
was  there  nothing  else  ?     We  shall  soon  see. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA  :  CLEOPATRA-FITTON  : 
"  WITCHERY  JOINS  WITH  BEAUTY,  LUST  WITH 
BOTH  !  " 

A  NTONY    and    Cleopatra    is    Shakespeare's 

y\    masterpiece  of  passion  ;    in  it  he  gives  us 

the  greatest  woman-portrait  ever  painted ; 

here  at  length  we  shall  see  his  wanton  mistress 

at  her  best  queening  it  imperially. 

The  whole  interest  of  this  long  play  is  con- 
centrated on  Antony  and  on  Cleopatra.  Antony 
is  talked  of  by  the  professors  as  "a  supreme 
poetical  creation  ...  as  unique  as  Hamlet," 
and  we  may  assume  before  proof  that  Shakespeare 
will  identify  himself  mth  the  lover,  Antony ; 
but  a  Httle  doubt  of  the  perfectness  of  the  por- 
traiture must  remain  in  us  ;  for  Antony  was  a 
great  captain  and  fighter.  Even  in  Plutarch  his 
quahties  as  a  man  of  action  are  only  obscured  by 
his  passion  for  Cleopatra ;  she  "  quenched  the 
goodness  .  .  .  and  the  hope  of  rising  in  him  .  .  . 
and  stirred  up  many  vices  "  ;  but  first  and  last 
he  was  a  great  soldier.  Gentle,  sensuous,  sensitive 
Shakespeare,  we  may  be  sure,  with  his  Hamlet- 
like   poetic    nature,    will    depict    the    lover    in 

196 
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Antony  to  the  life;  but  how  will  he  render  the 
captain  ? 

Plutarch  has  not  given  him  much  help  :  he,  too, 
has  taken  the  leader  of  men  for  granted,  and 
Shakespeare  finds  no  magic  in  himself  to  better 
his  model.  In  this  drama  Antony  hves  for  us 
as  a  lover,  a  generous,  forgiving  poet  lover,  but 
nothing  more.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  even  more 
of  a  lyric,  a  lust-lyric  it  is  true,  than  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  The  character  of  Antony  is  only  obscured 
for  us  by  the  soldierly  achievements  which  Shake- 
speare following  Plutarch  attributes  to  him.  "  The 
triple  pillar  of  the  world  "  has  no  kinship  for 
Shakespeare,  no  attraction  even  till  he  is  "  trans- 
form'd  into  a  strumpet's  fool."  Hamlet-Shake- 
speare is  here  in  a  role  only  partially  suited  to  him 
and  consequently  Antony  is  not  one  of  Shake- 
speare's best  character  pictures. 

But  under  the  thin  armour,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Roman  general,  Shakespeare  paints  himself  for 
us  to  the  life.  This  Antony-Shakespeare  can  be 
distmguished  easily  in  almost  every  scene.  Now 
and  then  indeed  certain  quaUties  of  Shakespeare 
come  to  more  superb  and  perfect  expression  in 
Antony  than  in  any  other  of  the  dramatist's 
heroes,  for  Shakespeare's  skill  of  hand  increased 
to  the  end. 

I  have  called  Shakespeare  the  ideal  lover  with 
the  best  tongue  in  the  world.  Listen  to  him  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  first  act : 
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Cleo.   If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Ant.    There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckon'd, 
Cleo.   I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  beloved. 
Ant.    Then   must   thou  needs   find  out   new  heaven,   new 
earth. 

The  great  wings  of  the  poet's  passion  beat  in 
the  superb  phrase.  In  the  very  first  act  Antony 
sees  with  Shakespeare's  clearness  of  vision  that 
he  must  break  these  "  strong  Egyptian  fetters  " 
or  "  lose  himself  in  dotage  "  ;  but  he  is  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  his  insight  to  act.  Shakespeare 
marks  in  Antony  his  own  understanding  that  all 
remorse  is  pernicious  : 

Things  that  are  past  are  done  with  me. 

Antony,  too,  gives  exphcit  and  reiterated  ex- 
pression to  that  love  of  truth,  at  all  costs,  which 
was  the  sign  at  once  and  pole-star  of  Shake- 
speare's intelligence  : 

Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flatter'd.  .   .  . 

Again  this  Shakespeare-Antony  cries  : 

Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general  tongue ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she  is  cali'd  in  Rome  ; 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  license  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.     O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds. 
When  our  quick  minds  lie  still,  and  our  ills  told  us 
Is  as  our  earing  .   . 

To  hear  of  our  faults,  Shakespeare  says,  is  as 
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the  ploughing  and  fecundating  of  the  mind  :  at 
forty-four  he  was  still  young  in  spirit ;  for  he  still 
wished  to  grow. 

The  dignity,  too,  with  which  Antony  confesses 
his  fault  to  Caesar  and  himself  pronounces  absolu- 
tion, is  finely  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's 
intellectual  pride. 

Cleopatra's  belief,  however,  that  Antony  was 
"  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world  "  does  not  con- 
vince us  ;  nor  Pompey's  partial  statement  that 
his  "  soldiership  is  twice  the  other  twain."  We 
are  rather  inchned  to  credit  Shakespeare  himself 
when  he  tells  us  through  Caesar  that  Shakespeare- 
Antony  is  child-like  in  maturity  and  will  "  pawn 
his  experience  to  present  pleasure."  That  is  the 
judgment  of  the  intellect  on  the  artist-lover. 

When  his  insensate  passion  has  brought  him  to 
ruin  this  Antony-Shakespeare  naturally  reaches 
supreme  utterance.  As  soon  as  he  is  defeated 
the  old  phrase  rises  to  his  Hps  : 

I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever  :  .   .  . 

It  might  be  Richard  II.  speaking  or  Hamlet, 
or  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  incarnations ;  and, 
characteristically  enough,  this  Antony  has  a  ship 
laden  with  gold  to  bestow  upon  his  friends. 
;  When  Cleopatra  comes  to  beg  forgiveness  for 
betraying  lum,  he  must  put  his  fault  on  her ;  but 
when    Enobarbus — who   is    the   intellectual    con- 
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.sdencej^sojtoL. speak  ofJ:he  play — is  asked  who  is 
in  fault,  he  tells  the  bitter  truth  : 


Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason  .   .  . 


} 


In  spite  of  this  condemnation,  Shakespeare 
having  Mary  Fitton  in  mind  persists  in  making 
Antony  blame  Cleopatra,  though  this  feminine 
railing  is  an  unnecessary  weakness  in  Antony. 

.  .  .  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt  ? 

he  cries,  and  again  in  words  that  are  from  Shake- 
speare's very  soul : 

.  .  .  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well 
My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings. 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after  :  o'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st,  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Did  Mary  Fitton,  I  wonder,  force  Shakespeare 
to  break  with  Pembroke  ? 

Cleopatra  begs  again  for  pardon,  and  Antony  gives 
it  in  a  quick  change  of  mood  most  generously : 

Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say  :  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost :  give  me  a  kiss  ; 
Even  this  repays  me.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Fortune  knows 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

But  when  a  little  later  he  finds  her  allowing 
Caesar's  messenger,  Thyreus,  to  kiss  her  hand,  he 
rages  against  her,  as  we  have  seen  Shakespeare 
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raging  again  and  again  in  half  a  dozen  different 
tragedies  against  Mary  Fitton ;  though  here 
probably  his  reproaches  are  bolder  than  he  ever 
dared  use  to  his  great  mistress's  face  : 

You  have  been  a  boggier  ever  : 

But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard  — 

O  misery  on't  ! — the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes  ; 

In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments  ;  make  us 

Adore  our  errors  ;  laugh  at's,  while  we  strut 

To  our  confusion. 

Cleo.  O,  is't  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.     I  found  you  as  a  morsel  cold  upon 

Dead  Caesar's  trencher  ;  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's  ;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out  :  for  I  am  sure, 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be 
You  know  not  what  it  is.  .   .  . 

O  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  horned  herd  !  for  I  have  savage  cause. 

This  is  the  truth  about  Mary  Fitton  at  last : 
she  did  not  know  what  temperance  was  in  her 
love  of  hot  luxurious  hours.  But  all  this  raving 
insane  jealousy  with  its  "  savage  cause  "  is  only 
the  obverse  of  the  man's  intense  desire.  He  soon 
forgives  her  ;   calls  her  "  my  heart  "  and  cries  : 

,   .  .  Come 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy    night :  .   .   . 

This  Antony-Shakespeare  who  has  lost  every- 
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thing  including  honour  yet  in  his  abandonment 
finds  treasure  in  the  richness  of  his  soul.  When 
he  hears  that  Enobarbus  has  left  him,  he  sends 
his  money  afterTiim~with  nobly  generous  Shake- 
speare words : 

Go,  Eros,  send  bis  treasuve  after ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee  :  write  to  him — 
I  will  subscribe— gentle  adieux  and  greetings  ; 
Say  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master.     O,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honest  men  !  .   . 

Surely  this  is  the  gentlest,  wisest  soul  that  ever 
revealed  its  sweetness  in  literature. 

Betrayed  again  by  Cleopatra,  Antony  finds 
supreme  expression  for  his  love  and  for  his 
contempt : 

.   .   .    Betray'd  I  am  : 
O,  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them  home ; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end — 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath  at  fast  and  loose. 
Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  Antony  hears  that  Cleopatra  is  dead 
he  closes  the  sweet-scented  book  of  Hfe  and  follows 
eagerly  : 

Unarm,  Eros  :  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 
And  we  must  sleep  .   .   . 

His  passion  for  his  gipsy-wanton  holds  to  the 
end  and  glorifies  him  in  our  memory  : 
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I  here  importune  death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

I  have  given  a  little  more  space  to  Antony's 
character  than  becomes  the  purpose  of  these 
articles  because  Shakespeare  never  revealed  the 
intense  desire  that  burned  in  him  throughout  his 
whole  mature  life  so  completely  as  in  this  lover. 
But  the  Roman  general's  armour  does  not  suit 
Shakespeare,  and  so  Antony's  very  last  words, 
though  true  enough  to  the  Roman,  are  not  true 
to  the  poet : 

I  lived  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world 
The  noblest,  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Not  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,  a  Roman  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquished.      Now  my  spirit  is  going  ; 
I  can  no  more. 

These  hues  were  taken  by  Shakespeare  almost 
word  for  word  from  North's  Plutarch  ;  but  Shake- 
speare himself  is  not  satisfied  with  this  summing 
up :     identifying   nimself   with   Antony   he   puts  ' 
the  true  word  for  himself  as  the  supreme  creative  ! 
artist  in  the  mouth  of  C£Esar's  friend  Agrippa  : 

...   A  rarer  spirit  never 
Did  steer  humanity  :  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.   ,  .  . 

But  if  Shakespeare  is  not  perfectly  at  home  in 
the   stiff   armour   of   the   Roman  general,   if  his 
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passion  is  too  poetic,  his  generosities  and  nobilities 
too  unlimited  and  too  lavish,  his  superb  mistress, 
Mary  Fitton,  finds  at  length  in  Cleopatra  a  part 
that  suits  her  to  perfection.  All  great  craftsmen 
are  helped  now  and  then  by  chance  or  by  the  hap 
of  lucky  hours  to  some  masterpiece  beyond  their 
imagining.  More  than  any  other  artist,  partly 
by  reason  of  his  ever-welling  sympathy,  partly 
because  of  his  tireless  industry,  Shakespeare  was 
blessed  with  these  favours  of  fitful  fortune.  We 
have  seen  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  how  his  weak- 
nesses were  complemented  by  the  realistic  features 
supplied  to  him  by  his  forerunner  Brooke  in  the 
portrait  of  the  garrulous  venal  old  Nurse ;  so 
here  his  desire  to  strip  and  flay  his  mistress  as  he 
did  in  Cressida  is  complemented  by  the  fact  that 
Cleopatra  did  at  length  rise  to  unselfish  greatness, 
and  take  her  own  Hfe.  She  may  have  killed  her- 
self out  of  pride  to  avoid  being  dragged  as  a  show 
in  Caesar's  triumph  or  out  of  love  for  Antony,  or 
both  motives  may  have  swayed  her ;  but  she 
did  commit  self-murder  and  that  redeems  her  for 
1  us,  lends  her  that  soul  of  greatness  if  not  of  good- 
/  ness  whicii  makes  us  forgive  the  wanton  blood 
t  because  of  "  the  immortal  longings  "  which  hft 
(  her  to  tragic  heights. 

I  have  analyzed  Cleopatra's  character  carefully 
and  fully  in  my  book  The  Man  Shakespeare  ;  yet 
the  character-painting  is  so  rich  that  I  am  de- 
Hghted  to  show  the  extraordinary  picture  again 
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in    a    new    and    perhaps    a    more    favourable 
Hght. 

Two  groups  of  qualities  in  Mary  Fitton  seem  to 
have  struck  Shakespeare  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  her  cunning  pretence  of  restraint  gilding 
utter  wantonness,  and  her  dominant  personality 
armed  with  quick  wit  and  quicker  temper.  While 
giving  all  these  peculiar  qualities  to  her  in  all  his 
better  portraits  he  usually  lays  stress  upon  the 
one  set  rather  than  the  other.  For  instance,  in 
Rosahne  in  Love's  Labour'^s  Lost  he  brings  out  her 
cool  aloofness  and  wantonness  and  wit :  in  Cressida 
we  have  a  more  intense  Rosaline  :  her  faithlessness 
is  shown  to  us  in  act ;  she  confesses  that  her  cold- 
ness is  only  a  pretence  used  to  quicken  the  desires 
of  her  lover.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  "  dark 
lady  "  of  the  sonnets  Shakespeare  has  emphasized 
the  domineering  strength  of  his  mistress's  person- 
ahty  ;  vices  in  her  become  beauties,  he  tells  us  ; 
and  in  Cleopatra  this  power  of  personality  is 
insisted  upon  again  and  compHcated  with  cajoleries 
and  quick  wit  and  hot  temper.  This  magic  of 
personaHty  and  high-spirited  witty  boldness  were 
clearly  the  quahties  Shakespeare  most  admired 
in  his  mistress,  just  as  the  cunning  wiles  and 
wantonness  were  the  "  foul  faults "  he  raved 
against  in  both  sonnets  and  plays.  Wlien  he 
wrote  Troilus  and  Cressida,  there  had  been  a 
rebirth  of  passion  between  them  and  probably 
a  new  betrayal.     Before  he   wrote   Antony  and 
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Cleopatra  he  had  enjoyed  an  Indian  summer  of 
delight.  For  one  pecuHarity  of  Shakespeare 
seems  to  be  that  working  as  he  did  with  extra- 
ordinary constancy  his  experiences  of  every  year 
or  even  of  every  month  tinged  and  coloured  his 
art.  His  plays  and  poems  thus  become  documents 
of  a  singular  and  intimate  self -revealing — windows, 
so  to  speak,  through  which  we  can  follow  his 
soul's  story. 

The  very  first  scene  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
shows  that  Shakespeare's  love  is  happy  and  in 
full  flood.  As  his  continual  disappointments 
have  embittered  him  he  needs  happiness  in  order 
to  give  us  at  all  a  fair  picture  of  his  mistress  ; 
even  at  his  best  now  he  is  likely  to  err  by  making 
the  shadows  too  heavy.  The  joy  in  the  play  then 
is  a  good  omen.  At  the  very  beginning  Cleopatra 
teases  Antony  jealously ;  messengers  from  Rome 
are  announced,  and  she  cries,  "  Fulvia  perchance 
is  angry,"  or  "  Young  Caesar  may  have  sent  his 
'  powerful  mandate '  to  you."  Antony  will  not 
listen  but  strikes  the  key-note  which  we  hear 
again  at  the  end  of  the  drama ;  he  and  his  love 
are  a  pair  without  peer  in  the  world ;  of  that  at 
least  Shakespeare  was  certain. 

"  Stirr'd  by  Cleopatra  "  with  jibes  and  jealousy, 
Antony  will  give  himself  to  "  love  of  Love  and 
her  soft  hours." 

But  Cleopatra  taunts  him  : 

Hear  the  ambassadors. 
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He  replies : 

.  .  .  Fie,  wrangling  queen  ! 
Whom  everything  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep,  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admired  ! 

Shakespeare  used  precisely  the  same  words  to  his 
"  dark  lady  "  of  the  sonnets,  in  Sonnet  150  : 

Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill 
That  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ?      .   . 

As  if  to  impress  the  strange  fact  upon  us.Enobarbus. 
the  very  spirit  of  truth  harps  on  the  same  string  : 

.  .  .   Vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her.  .  .  .  ^-^ 

Her  jealousy  is  then  wonderfully  rendered  again  : 

Fulvia's  death  is  announced,  and  Antony  is 
resolved  as  Shakespeare  no  doubt  resolved  a 
thousand  times  : 

I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off: 
Ten  thousand  hai-ms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know, 
My  idleness  doth  hatch.  .  .  . 

But  Enobarbus  tells  him  that : 

Cleopatra  catching  but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies 

instantly ; 
I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer 

moment.  .   .   . 
Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 

Enobarbus    will   not   have   it.     He   sees    more 
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clearly :  I  call  him  the  conscience  of  the  play, 
the  embodiment  of  Shakespeare's  judgment.  He 
says  : 

Alack,  sir,  no  ;  her  passions  are  made  of  nothing  but 
the  finest  part  of  pure  love  :  .  .  . 
Ant.  Would  I  had  never  seen  her !  .   .  . 

But  Shakespeare's  impartial  intellect  will  not 
/         accept    that    lame    and    ill-tempered    conclusion. 
'^--    ""  "From  the  very  heart  of  truth  Enobarbus  rephes  : 

O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  ; 
which  not  to  have  been  blest  withal  would  have  dis- 
credited your  travel. 

Cleopatra  paints  herself  again  for  us  to  the 
hfe  in  the  next  scene :  her  thought  is  all  of 
Antony : 

Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 

Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he  does : 
I  did  not  send  you  :  if  you  find  him  sad, 
Say  I  am  dancing  ;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :  quick  and  return. 

,         She  is  a  feather  tossed  on  the  wind  of  passion. 

I     She  teases,  jibes,  and  is  jealous — all  from  intense 

/     love.     When   she    sees   that   Antony   intends   to 

leave  her,  she  changes  at  once  to  tender  flattery 

and  good  wishes  ;  for  she  is  intent  on  winning  hini 

back  again :  ] 

And  all  the  gods  go  with  you !   upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel  victory  !  .  .  . 
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Even  when  he  is  absent  her  thoughts  are  all  of 
him.  The  scene  with  the  eunuch,  Mardian,  is  a 
masterpiece  incomparable — a  perfect  cameo. 

She  goes  on  to  quarrel  with  Charmian  for  com- 
paring Caesar  with  Antony,  her  "  man  of  men." 
She  only  loved  Caesar  in  : 

My  salad  days, 
When  I  was  green  in  judgment :  cold  in  blood  .  .  . 

She  feeds  herself   with   thoughts   of   Antony,   as 
"  with  most  delicious  poison." 
In  her, 

.  .  .  witchcraft  joins  with  beauty,  lust  with  both  !  .  .  . 

In  this  first  act  Cleopatra  is  already  painted 
to  the  life  with  such  ease,  mastery,  and  consum- 
mate brio,  as  no  other  dramatist  or  even  noveUst 
has  ever  attained.  Shakespeare  had  been  in  love 
with  Mary  Fitton  for  years.  She  had  got  into 
his  blood,  and  he  could  not  but  paint  her  for  us 
in  act  after  act,  in  a  dozen  differing  moods. 

Even  Shakespeare's  most  impartial  judge  Eno- 
barbus,  cannot  control  himself  when  he  speaks  of 
her : 

I  saw  her  once 
Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street ; 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted 
That  she  did  make  defect  perfection 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

This  incident  seems  to  me  a  veritable  perform- 
14 
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ance  of  Mary  Fitton  reported  by  Shakespeare. 
It  must  have  made  a  deathless  impression  on  him. 
"^ot  only  does  it  throw  Enobarbus  off  his  perfect 
-balance ;  but  it  is  in  itself  too  pecuUar  to  be 
imagined  and  is  moreover  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  sensual  queen.  It  reminds 
us  too  directly  of  the  bold  sonnet-heroine.  That 
insistence  upon  "  power  "  strikes  the  same  note 
as  in  Sonnet  150  : 

O  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might  .   .  .  ? 

In  the  fifth  scene  of  the  second  act  Cleopatra 
is  painted  for  us  again  to  the  finger-tips.  She 
begins  by  asking  for  music  : 

.  .  .  moody  food, 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  .  .  . 

Then  come  memories  of  Antony  : 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience  ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience;  and  next  morn 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drank  him  to  his  bed  ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantle  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan.  .  .  . 

That  any  woman  could  drink  Antony  to  bed 
would  astonish  us,  but  Shakespeare  we  know  had 
"  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking." 
Still  the  dressing  up  of  Antony,  while  soft  Cleo- 
patra struts  about  girded  with  a  sword,  reaHzes 
the  whole  scene  for  us  to  admiration. 

A  messenger  comes  from  Italy,  and  she  cries 
with  astounding  sensuality : 


Ital 
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Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  my  ears. 
That  long  time  hath  been  barren. 

If  good  news  there  is  gold  for  him  : 

.  .   .  and  hei'e 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss  .   .  . 

the  woman-temptress  to  perfection. 

She  is  anxious  and  has  a  mind  to  strike  him  ere 
he  speaks.  When  she  hears  that  Antony  is 
married,  she  is  lost  in  violent  rage  :  she  strikes 
the  messenger  and  hales  him  up  and  down  the 
room  by  the  hair  ;  will  kill  him  :  then  the  revul- 
sion of  the  high-bred  woman  : 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself.   .   .   . 

She  must  know  "  the  feature  of  Octavia  .  .  . 
her  years  .  .  .  her  incKnation  .  .  .  the  colour 
of  her  hair  "  and  in  especial  "  how  tall  she  is." 
Was  there  ever  such  portrait-painting !  Every 
touch  in  place  and  finished  like  a  miniature.  The 
image  is  so  precise  that  Shakespeare's  mistress 
moves  across  the  canvas  before  our  eyes. 

The  important  feature  is  repeated.  In  the 
next  scene,  an  act  later,  Cleopatra  is  introduced 
with  the  messenger  again,  and  the  first  question 
is  : 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 
Mes.    She  is  not,  madam  ; 

but    the    messenger    says    "  she    is    low- voiced.'* 
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Cleopatra  admits  "  that's  not  so  good,"  but 
immediately  turns  the  man's  praise  to  blame.  To 
her  Octavia  is  "  dull  of  tongue  and  dwarfish." 
When  she  hears  that  her  rival's  face  is  "  round 
even  to  faultiness,"  she  decides  that 

For  the  most  part^  too,  they  are  foohsh  that  are  so. 
Her  hair  what  colour  ? 
Mes.  Bi'own,  madam  ;  and  her  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

At  once  she  gives  him  gold,  finds  him  most  fit  for 
business. 

Here,  as  in  another  far  earher  portrait,  we 
learn  that  Mary  Fitton's  forehead  was  high  and 
her  face  rather  oval  than  round. 

Then  comes  the  catastrophe.  Enobarbus  will 
have  Antony  fight  on  land,  but  Cleopatra  wants 
him  to  fight  on  sea  : 

I  have  sixty  sails,  Caesar  none  better. 
In  the  fight  she  flies  ;  he  follows  and 

The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost. 

Of  course  she  begs  pardon  of  Antony  and  gets  it. 

Then  comes  the  scene  in  which  she  gives  her 
hand  to  Thyreus,  Caesar's  messenger,  to  kiss  :  tell 
Caesar,  she  says, 

...   I  am  prompt, 
To  lay  my  crown  at's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel  .  ,   . 

This  quick  change,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  is 
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out  of  tune  with  the  play  and  unnecessary.  It  is 
true  to  Cressida,  no  doubt ;  true  to  Shakespeare's 
mistress,  probably,  but  not  true  to  Cleopatra. 
Cleopatra  does  not  trust  herself  to  Caesar,  but  to 
death.  It  is  unnecessary  too,  because  Shake- 
speare is  going  to  reveal  all  her  worst  to  us  in 
the  scene  with  her  treasurer  who  proves  that  she 
has  concealed  the  greater  part  of  her  wealth. 
The  shadows  are  already  dark  enough. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  historical  fact  that 
Cleopatra  kills  herself,  which  forces  Shakespeare 
to  do  justice  to  his  splendid  mistress.  Antony 
may  curse  her  as  a  "  triple-turn'd  whore,"  who 

...  at  fast  and  loose. 
Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

But  it  is  not  true.  Cleopatra  is  merely  a  very 
sensuous  woman  who  at  the  crisis  loses  nerve,  and 
fear-driven  flies  to  the  tower  as  she  fled  from 
Actium.  But  Antony  is  all  the  world  to  her, 
and  when  he  dies  she  declares,  or  Shakespeare 
with  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  Herbert  declares 
— for  no  woman  and  especially  no  old  wanton 
feels  contempt  of  youth  : 

.  .  .   young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men  ;  the  odds  is  gone, 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon. 

The  last  scenes  are  the  finest  of  all.  Cleopatra 
says  to  Iras  : 
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My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life  .  .  . 

This  great  artist  in  duplicity  is  not  to  be  cheated  : 
she  distrusts  Csesar  : 

.  .  .  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself:  .  .  . 

She  will  not  grace  his  triumph,  nor  be  "  chastised 
with  the  sober  eye  of  dull  Octavia  .  .  ."  she  has 
"  immortal  longings  "  in  her  and  at  the  supreme 
hour  the  high  temper  of  Shakespeare's  mistress 
breaks  into  mocking  :  she  wants  to  hear  the  asp 
"  call  great  Caesar,  ass  unpolicied  !  " 

Aristotle  has  been  excessively  praised  because 
in  his  "  Poetics  "  he  tells  us  how  the  pity  and 
fear  of  a  great  tragedy  should  always  lead  to  a 
"  katharsis  "  or  purification ;  perhaps  the  better 
phrase  would  be  to  something  consohng — a  re- 
concihation.  Aristotle  drew  his  theories  from 
Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  with  a  still  finer  sense 
of  fitness  than  the  Greek  poet  recognized  the  same 
necessity.  Pie  always  gives  to  his  favourite  char- 
acters some  final  word  of  appreciation,  which  may 
reconcile  us  to  some  extent  to  their  unhappy 
fate.  Hamlet  at  the  end  is  called  a  "  noble 
heart "  ;  Brutus  was  "  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all  "  ;  Othello  was  "  great  of  heart,"  and 
so  now  at  the  end  I  look  for  the  supreme  word 
about  Cleopatra-Fitton.  I  confess  I  have  in 
mind  that  "  modern  grace  "  which  even  the  bitter 
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Bertram-Herbert  admitted  in  her ;  and  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  Shakespeare  has  given 
the  self-same  word  to  the  cold  Caesar.     He  says  : 

.  .  .  she  looks  like  sleep 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony, 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

It  is  Caesar  again  who  pronounces  the  supreme 
valediction  upon  the  lovers  in  which  Antony's 
words  at  the  beginning  of  the  drama  are  re-echoed ; 

No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous  .  .  . 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  Shakespeare  and  Mary 
Fitton  do  not  sleep  together  in  the  same  grave  ! 

In  this  picture  of  Cleopatra  we  have  by  far  the 
finest  and  most  complex  portrait  of  Shakespeare's 
mistress ;  we  even  learn  some  new  physical 
features  from  it ;  she  was  tall  with  a  high  fore- 
head and  oval  rather  than  round  face.  Lofty 
stature  suits  the  superb  gipsy-wanton  with  her 
white  skin  and  blue-black  eyes  and  hair,^ 

^  Lady  Newdigate  with  her  eyes  on  the  portraits  of  the  real 
Mary  Fitton  gives  her  every  one  of  these  features  with  the 
addition  of  high  cheek  hones  and  heavy  underlip.  But  she 
denies  her  black  eyes  and  hair  ;  she  says  her  eyes  were  "  blue- 
grey"  and  her  hair  dark  brown.  She  admits,  however,  that  Mary 
Fitton's  coloured  marble  portrait  in  Gawsworth  Church  has  darker 
hair  and  eyes.  Now  fairness  has  always  been  a  synonym  for 
beauty  in  England,  and  at  no  time  was  it  so  prized  as  in  the 
spacious  days  when  Elizabeth's  red  hair  was  regarded  as  per- 
fection ;  it  is  therefore  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  English 
artist  of  that  time  should  try  to  make  Mary  Fitton  fairer  than 
she  was.  The  other  qualities  are  numerous  enough  and  peculiar 
enough  to  ideutify  her. 
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Two  or  three  mental  traits,  too,  are  here  given 
her  that  are  omitted  or  only  suggested  in  the  other 
character  sketches.  In  spite  of  the  "  siren  tears  " 
we  read  about  in  the  sonnets,  in  the  dramatic 
presentations  Shakespeare's  mistress  does  not 
weep  ^ ;  but  here  she  uses  that  weakness ;  she 
jjoes  further,  she  even  dies  frequently,  Enobarbus 
1  lays,  in  order  to  subdue  her  lover  :  no  wonder 
Antony-Shakespeare  declares  "  she's  cunning  past 
jiian's  thought."  Here,  too,  her  passionate  love 
IS  displayed  while  her  wantonness  is  almost  left 
ut  of  sight :  on  the  other  hand,  her  high  courage 
and  contempt  of  death  are  as  an  aureole  to  her — 
a  most  astonishing,  veracious,  gaudy  portrait  I 
call  it,  the  finest  beyond  compare  in  all  literature, 
worthy  to  stand  with  Hamlet  and  with  Falstaff 
for  ever.  So  much  his  passionate  love  did  for 
Shakespeare  and  for  us.       ' 

^  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  the  weeping  which  Shakespeare 
ascribes  to  his  Cleopatra  is  taken  from  North's  Plutarch  merely 
and  was  not  a  characteristic  of  Mary  Fitton.  Contrariwise  I  am 
sure  that  the  high  temper,  the  courage,  and  the  contempt — the 
"  ass  unpolicied  " — were  taken  by  Shakespeare  from  the  real  Mary 
Fitton  and  attributed  to  Cleopatra.  But  while  the  real  qualities 
give  vivid  life  to  the  great  portrait,  the  weeping  and  wiles  being 
intensely  feminine  add  to  the  magnificent  complexity  of  the  picture. 


fa 


CHAPTER  XII 

coriolanus  :    volumnia,  the  portrait  of 
Shakespeare's  mother 

BEFORE  I  consider  his  last  four  or  five 
dramas  or  "  romances "  as  they  have 
been  aptly  called,  I  must  glance  at  a  play 
which  was  written  just  before  his  breakdown. 
Coriolanus  is  an  even  poorer  play  than  Timon ; 
it  belongs  to  the  same  period  in  the  poet's  Hfe. 
There  are  only  two  noteworthy  things  in  it :  the 
boundless  admiration  of  Coriolanus  for  his  mother, 
and  his  contempt  and  loathing  of  the  common 
people. 

We  have  seen  again  and  again  in  the  course  of 
I  these  studies  how  Shakespeare  was  helped  by  the 
storytellers,  poets  and  historians  from  whom  he 
took  the  skeleton  of  liis  plays.  Coriolanus  is  an 
instance  of  the  contrary  and  shows  how  he  could 
be  led  astray  by  his  authority,  and  through  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  Roman  history,  could  turn  a 
picture  into  a  monstrous  caricature.  The  source 
of  Coriolanus  was  Plutarch's  life  translated  by 
North.  Plutarch's  view  of  the  Roman  plebs  in  the 
time  of  Coriolanus  was  coloured  by  prepossessions 
derived  from  the  mob  of  his  own  tinie,   and  it 
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suffered  besides  from  his  strong  aristocratic  pre- 
judice. He  speaks  of  the  popular  leaders  as 
"  seditious  tribunes,"  and  represents  the  plebs 
as  a  needy  rabble.  But  Plutarch  had  plain  facts 
before  him  and  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
poor  "  rabble  "  and  their  tribunes  were  the  military 
mainstay  of  the  State,  whose  valour  often  put  the 
better  classes  to  shame.  The  way  the  plebs  won 
redress  of  intolerable  grievances  by  retreating 
to  the  Sacred  Mount  was  a  convincing  proof  of: 
self-control  and  disciplined  civil  temper. 

Shakespeare   caricatures   all  this.     He  himself,, 
as  we  have   seen,  was  an  aristocrat   by  nature,, 
in  love   with   all  the   distinctions,   dignities  and  I 
delicacies  of  life,  an  artist-aristocrat  of  the  finest! 
poetic  sensibilities,  and  as  a  poet-dramatist  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  his  naturally  aristocratic  temper  j 
was  cultivated  to  excess.     The  middle  classes  of| 
his  time  were  puritans,  who  misunderstood  and 
hated  his  art,  and  were  despised  by  him  as  "  lying 
shop-keepers"  and  insane  sectaries.     The  people' 
to  him  were  mere  groundlings,  a  low  mob  with 
out    understanding    or    taste.     In    spite    of    his 
loyalty   to   truth,    he   attributed   the   victory   of' 
Agincourt  to  the  king  and  nobles  though  it  was 
won  by  the  common  English  archers,  and  though 
this  historical  fact  was  before  him,  vouched  for 
by  his   authority,   Hohnshed.     In   Coriolanus  he 
again  distorts  facts  to  suit  his  aristocratic  pre- 
possessions.    He  represents  the  people  as  curs, 
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"  hares  and  geese,"  their  caps  all  "  greasy,"  their 
breaths  "  foul."  It  may  be  said  that  Shakespeare 
is  here  thinking  of  the  English  people  and  not  of  the 
Roman,  but  bad  as  the  English  common  people 
may  be,  stupid  as  they  are,  sheepish  as  they  are, 
they  yet  have  courage  enough,  courage  indeed, 
of  a  high  good-humoured  kind,  but  Shakespeare 
denies  his  mob  any  courage  and  every  virtue. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  art,  this  is  not  the 
worst  fault  of  his  aristocratic  bias.  Again  and 
again  in  earher  plays  he  has  shown  that  he  knew 
very  Httle  about  men  of  action  ;  the  fighting  men 
and  adventurers  who  were  the  most  characteristic 
product  of  that  busthng  time  were  not  his  favourites. 
He  has  never  given  us  any  portraits  of  the  Drakes 
or  even  of  the  Raleighs,  and  here,  where  he  has  to 
paint  an  aristocrat  of  great  courage  who  is  self- 
willed  and  self-opinionated,  he  exaggerates  his 
faults,  and  turns  Coriolanus  into  an  insufferable 
;  braggart  and  bully,  thus  rendering  his  would-be 
i-tragedy  ridiculous.  Plutarch,  helped  by  facts, 
-was  in  this  instance  a  far  better  artist  than  Shake- 
speare. He  says  of  Coriolanus :  his  "  natural 
wit  and  great  heart  did  marvellously  stir  up  his 
courage  to  do  and  attempt  notable  acts  "  ;  but 
"  for  lack  of  education  he  was  so  choleric  and 
impatient  that  he  would  yield  to  no  living  creatiu-e  ; 
which  made  him  churHsh,  uncivil,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  any  man's  conversation."  It  is  just  this 
"  lack  of  education  "  which  has  always  been  the 
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most  conspicuous  fault  in  the  English  aristocrat ; 
he  has  always  been,  as  Matthew  Arnold  put  it, 
"  impervious  to  ideas,"  and  one  would  have 
expected  that  Shakespeare,  who  loved  books  and 
book-learning  and  large  generalizations,  would 
have  noted  this  and  drawn  the  moral  from  it ; 
but  he  does  not.  His  Coriolanus  does  not  sin  out 
of  ignorance  and  hatred  of  ideas ;  but  from 
insensate  pride  ^ :  Shakespeare  alters  Plutarch  to 
worsen  him.  Brutus  the  tribune  says  rightly 
enough  that  Coriolanus  tops  "  all  others  in  boast- 
ing," and  as  if  Coriolanus  himself  wished  to  prove 
this,  he  declares  he  could  fight  "  forty  citizens," 
and  this  piece  of  braggadocio  is  not  his  worst. 
When  banished  from  Rome  he  takes  refuge  with 
Aufidius.  In  the  house  of  his  great  enemy  he 
cannot  help  bragging  of  his  victories  over  the 
people  to  whom  he  has  fled  for  refuge.  Aufidius 
praises  him  : 

Say,  what's  thy  name  ? 
Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in't,  though  thy  tackle's  torn, 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel  :  what's  thy  name  ? 

Cor.   Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown  :  know'st  thou  me  yet  ? 

AuF.   I  know  thee  not :  thy  name  ? 

Cor.   My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly  and  all  the  Volsces 
Great  hurt  and  mischief :  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus.  .  .  . 

A  great  deal  of  this  is   taken  word  for  word 
from    North's    Plutarch :    Shakespeare,    however, 

1  Was  Shakespeare  again  thinking  of  Pembroke-Bertram  .^ 
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accepting  the  bragging  increases  its  effect  by 
omitting  Plutarch's  accusation  of  ignorance^  and 
churlishness.  Indeed  Coriolanus  shows  so  badly 
in  Shakespeare  that  we  lose  all  sympathy  with 
him  and  take  sides  with  the  mob  and  their  tribunes. 

Again  and  again  Shakespeare  makes  similar  if 
less  grave  faults  ;  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  worst 
blunders  in  all  his  work,  such  as  this  silly  picture 
of  bragging  Coriolanus,  the  disgusting  caricature 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  that  dreadful  scene  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  where  young  noblemen  insult 
Shylock,  who  has  been  cheated  and  broken  by 
a  quibbling  trick,  are  due  directly  to  Shake- 
speare's snobbishness.  As  an  artist  his  excessive 
volubiUty,  even,  is  not  so  pernicious  a  weakness. 

The  other  theme  of  the  play  is  far  more  finely 
handled,  and  is  far  more  necessary  to  our  under- 
standing of  Shakespeare's  hfe.  In  Plutarch,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus  has  more  influence  in  the 
crises  of  the  play  than  his  wife.  Shakespeare 
exaggerated  this  tendency.  The  wife  is  gracious 
and  charming  in  Plutarch,  but  Shakespeare  finds 
a  new  trait  to  give  her  which  is  extraordinarily 
characteristic.  We  have  seen  how  in  youth  he 
disHked  his  own  wife  for  her  violent  temper  and 
bitter  scolding  tongue  :  Coriolanus  here  addresses 
his  wife  as :  "  My  gracious  silence."  One  cannot  but 
smile  at  the  nursed  resentment  and  peculiar  praise. 

The  wife  plays  hardly  any  part  in  the  drama ; 

1  Herbert  loved  reading. 
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the  whole  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  mother 
and  son.  It  is  Volumnia  who  urges  her  son  to  be 
"  mild  "  and  win  the  consulship  ;  it  is  she  who 
reproves  him  for  his  impatient  despotic  temper, 
who  induces  him  at  the  last  to  forego  his  revenge 
on  the  Romans,  and  spare  his  native  city.  The 
speech  of  Coriolanus  when  he  is  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  his  mother's  pleading  is  impossible  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Roman  general,  but  is  all  the  more 
characteristic  of  Shakespeare  at  this  time  : 

Like  a  dull  actor  now 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.  ... 

.  .  .   You  gods !   I  prate, 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted :  sink  my  knee,  i'  the  earth 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons.   .  .  . 

Surely  in  the  last  lines  of  this  self-revealing 
speech  we  catch  an  echo  of  Shakespeare's  pride  in 
himself  and  his  intense  admiration  of  his  mother. 
Why  should  Coriolanus  praise  his  mother  to  us  ? 
We  expect  here  that  he  will  ask  his  mother  to 
share  in  the  joy  of  his  victory  and  exult  with  him. 
But  what  he  does  is  to  praise  her  as  if  she  were 
dead ;  and  the  truth  is  that  Shakespeare's  mother 
died  in  1608  some  little  while  before  Coriolanus 
was  written.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  main  reason 
for  writing  the  play  was  to  give  some  record  of 
his  admiration  for  his  mother.  A  little  later  he 
lets  her  say  : 
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.  .  .  There's  no  man  in  the  world 
More  bound  to's  mother.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  some  of  xay  readers  may  wish  me  to 
carry  my  guess-work  or  divination  of  Shake- 
speare's real  meaning  a  Httle  further.     Volumnia 

says: 

.  .  .  here  he  lets  me  prate 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.     Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy, 
When  she,  poor  hen,  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour  .  .  , 

Now  consider  the  exaggeration  of  the  Hnes  : 

.  .  .  Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy.   .  .  . 

Coriolanus,  as  we  have  seen,  has  shown  his  mother 
svery  courtesy,  and  followed  her  advice  again  and 
again.  It  is  poor  Shakespeare  who  in  the  bitter- 
fiess  of  his  mourning  and  sorrow  feels  that  he 
las  not  done  enough  for  his  "  dear "  mother 
ivhile  she  was  alive,  has  not  rendered  her  courtesy 
mough.    The  last  couplet — 

When  she,  poor  hen,  fond  of  no  second  brood. 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars  and  safely  home, 

S  of  course  Shakespeare's  invention  and  not  to 
)e  found  in  North  or  in  Plutarch.  I  think  it 
))robable  from  these  last  Hnes  that  Shakespeare 
when  a  youth  had  confided  to  his  mother  his 
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intention  of  going  to  London,  and  that  she  had 
encouraged  him. 

So  far  my  guess-work  is  borne  out  by  the  text : 
but  now  I  would  carry  it  a  Httle  farther  than 
the  text  may  seem  to  justify.  When  Coriolanus 
yields  and  agrees  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans, 
this  is  how  he  talks  : 

O  mother,  mother ! 
What  have  you  done  ?     Behold  the  heavens  do  ope. 
The  gods  look  down  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O  my  mother,  mother  !   O  ! 
You  have  VFon  a  happy  victory  to  Rome  ; 
But,  for  your  son  believe  it,  O  believe  it, 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him,   .   .   . 


hu 


One  might  perhaps  ask  why  the  gods  shouldi 
laugh  at  the  scene.  Nor  can  Coriolanus  knoWi 
that  the  result  of  his  yielding  will  be  his  murder ; 
but  it  is  in  North's  Plutarch  and  so  we  can  drawi 
no  safe  inference  from  it  though  it  is  to  me  all  out 
of  character  for  a  man  brave  to  madness  to  be 
more  apprehensive  for  his  own  safety  than  his 
mother.  But  the  curious  thing  is  that  though 
the  expressions  in  North's  Plutarch  are  already 
a  Httle  strained,  a  something  forced  and  exagger-!!''^ 
ated,  Shakespeare  thickens  the  strokes  and  worsensj'^^ 
the  fault  and  so  makes  me  feel  that  his  mother  {''^f 
on  her  death-bed  had  probably  begged  something  ^' 
of  the  poet  which  he  had  granted  very  reluctantly, ;''''> 
which  to  him  had  a  touch  of  bitter  humour  in  it.j  ^ 


to 
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His  mother  I  feel  had  made  him  promise  to  he 
reconciled  to  his  wife.  Think  of  the  repetition  of 
the  words  :  let  them  sink  in  the  ear  : 


.   .   .  O  my  mother,  mother  !  Oh  ! 
IJJ  I  You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome ; 

jj^  I  But,  for  your  son  believe  it,  O  beheve  it. 

Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd. 

In  his  "  Introduction  "  to  North's  translation  Mr 
George  Wyndham  with  his  usual  quick  sensitive- 
ness notices  this  fault ;  but  being  without  the  key 
to  Shakespeare's  feeHng  he  regrets  the  apparent 
blunder;  "one  is  sorry,"  he  says,  "that  even  he 
(Shakespeare)  should   have   added  a  word."      I 
am  not  sorry  :  the  iteration  is  indeed  most  weak 
and  gentle,  false  to  Coriolanus ;    but  most  true 
!  to  Shakespeare  because  he  knew  that  a  reconciha- 
tion  with  his  wife  could  not  be  other  than  dangerous 
to  him  and  worse—"  beheve  it,  0  beheve  it !  " 
He  could  never  forgive  his  wife  the  injury  she  had 
done  him  in  forcing  him  to  marry  her,  or  the 
dangers  she  had  exposed  him  to  when  she  drove 
him  from  Stratford  with  her  bitter  scolding. 

The  high  interest  of  Coriolanus  is  that  Shake- 
jspeare  is  intent  on  showing  us  in  it  how  he  loved 
Jiis  mother,  the  confidante  of  his  dreams  and 
p-mbitions  in  boyhood,  and  how  deeply  he  regretted 
her :  ..."  no  man  in  the  world,"  he  declares, 
owed  more  to  his  mother  ...  the  most  noble 
mother  of  the  world."  .  .  . 
;    He  paints  her  for  us  too  ;   Volumnia  has  quick 
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temper  but  more  insight  and  good  sense ;  she  is 
always  able  to  control  herself  in  deference  to 
judgment.  Shakespeare's  mother,  Mary  Arden, 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  had  in  her  probably 
the  wisdom  of  the  finest  English  natures  ;  she  saw 
her  own  faults  and  her  son's,  and  usually  counselled 
moderation.  It  was  not  his  quick,  adventurous 
and  unfortunate  father  whom  Shakespeare  adored  ; 
but  his  wise,  loving  mother.  Every  mention  of 
her  in  the  play  is  steeped  in  tenderness  ;  even  the 
paltry,  prejudiced  tribune  Sicinius  has  to  admit 
that  Coriolanus  "  loved  his  mother  deeply." 

The  professor-mandarins  will  naturally  pooh- 
pooh  all  this  as  if  it  were  the  very  extravagance  of 
conjecture ;  but  after  all  it  is  for  the  reader  to 
judge  between  us.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  ultimate 
verdict,  though  teaching  professors  to  read  is, 
I  confess,  ungrateful,  hard  labour. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Shakespeare's  daughter  as  marina,   perdita, 

MIRANDA 

Wo  ich  ihn  nicht  hab 
1st  mir  das  Grab  ; 
Die  ganze  Welt 
1st  mir  vergaeUt.—Fmist. 

IN   the    eleventh    chapter    we    saw    that   the 
portrait  of  his   "  dark  lady  "  as  Cleopatra 
IS   at   once   the   truest   and   most   complex 
portrait  of  his  wanton  mistress  that  Shakespeare 
ever  painted ;    it  was  also  his   last   portrait   of 
her.    Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  probably  written 
about  1608  shortly  before  Mary  Fitton  married 
for  the  second  time,  and  left  Shakespeare  for  ever 
All  the  unquenched  desire,  aU  the  ineffable  regret 
and  sadness  of  his  long  passion  are  in  those  death- 
less words  of  the  dying  Antony  : 

Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

When  Mary  Fitton  left  him,  Shakespeare  fell 
to    despair.     The    forces  of   youth   in   him  were 
exhausted;    his  nerves  gave  way,  and  he  crept 
home  to  Stratford  a   broken  man.     It  is  clear 
as  we  shall  see  from  The  Tempest,  that  it  was  the 
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loving  care  and  tenderness  of  his  young  daughter 
Judith,  and  rest  in  his  native  air,  which  renewed 
his  lease  of  life.  He  was  forty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  struggled  again  into  the  sunshine,  shaking 
and  weak,  and  when  he  took  up  the  pen  once 
more  his  work  shows  in  every  line  diminished 
virihty  ;  of  a  sudden  he  had  grown  old.  As  I 
have  shown  in  The  Man  Shakespeare,  all  his  later 
"  romances "  are  mere  pale  copies  of  earHer 
comedies.  The  humour  in  him  and  the  love  of 
Ufe  had  grown  faint ;  he  cannot  trouble  to  find 
new  stories,  or  rather,  it  is  only  the  old  ones  which 
appeal  to  him  ;  he  repeats  himself.  The  story  of 
The  Winter's  Tale  is  taken  from  Much  Ado ; 
Hermione  is  slandered  Hero  over  again :  and  The 
Tempest  with  its  story  of  the  two  Dukes  repeats 
the  theme  of  ^s  You  Like  It.  Cymheline,  too, 
is  hardly  more  than  a  mixture  of  the  themes  of 
both  these  earlier  comedies  :  Imogen  is  slandered 
like  Hero  and  wanders  out^  into  the  world  Hke 
RosaUnd.  But  in  Pericles,  The  Wiiiter's  Tale 
and  The  Teinfest  we  have  a  totally  new  figure 
that  of  a  young  innocent  girl.  As  we  have  seen 
Shakespeare  showed  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
mother  and  the  death  of  his  son  very  plainly  ;  we 
are  now  to  learn  what  a  profound  impression  his 
young  daughter  Judith  made  on  him. 

1  After  her  escapade  with  Herbert,  Mary  Fitton  passed  some 
years  with  her  sister  in  Cheshire.  When  she  returned  to  Loudon 
did  she  try  to  persuade  Shakespeare  that  she  had  been  slandered, 
and  had  always  loved  him,  I  wonder  ? 
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In  that  fatal  year,  1608,  Shakespeare's  mother 
died.  He  was  probably  called  back  to  Stratford 
by  the  news  of  his  mother's  illness,  and  there  he 
came  to  know  his  daughter  Judith  intimately. 
She  was  already  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He 
could  not  have  seen  much  of  her  on  his  previous 
visits  ;  or  perhaps  he  did  not  then  need  so  much 
the  tenderness  she  had  to  give.  For  now  she  not 
only  became  dear  to  him  ;  but  was  a  solace  and 
source  of  strength.  From  this  time  on  she  lives 
for  us  in  his  art.  To  find  her  portrait  in  Marina 
oi  Pericles,  in  Perdita  of  The  Winter's  Tale,  and 
in  Miranda  of  The  Tempest  will  surprise  some 
readers,  but  the  evidence  is  really  quite  sufficient. 
It  should  strike  everyone  that  all  these  plays  are 
warmed,  so  to  speak,  with  the  joy  of  reunited 
kinsfolk.  All  these  maiden-heroines,  too,  have 
abstract  names  and  are  all  manifestly  portraits 
of  the  same  girl,  who  was  lost  to  her  father 
(Perdita)  and  is  now  admired  by  him  (Miranda). 
She  is  dutiful  and  sweet  tempered,  but  above  all 
modest  in  mind  and  body.  As  we  have  seen,  aU 
Shakespeare's  pictures  of  girls  before  his  break- 
down were  tainted  with  coarseness  which  often 
reached  the  impossible  of  uncharacteristic  lewd- 
ness ;  but  Miranda,  Perdita,  and  Marina  proclaim 
themselves  virtuous  at  all  costs.  Instead  of 
Juliet's  and  Portia's  astounding  freedom  of  speech 
we  have  now  a  careful  avoidance  by  his  maidens 
of  suggestive  allusions. 
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The  change  is  abrupt  and  marked,  and  in  itself 
extraordinary,  I  can  only  explain  it  by  the 
supposition  that  it  was  his  daughter  who  brought 
Shakespeare  to  better  knowledge.  He  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  tell  us  in  The  Tempest  that  when 
cast  adrift  to  die,  it  was  his  angelic  daughter 
who  won  him  back  to  hfe  and  endurance.  The 
confession  in  the  mouth  of  a  magician  is  so  extra- 
ordinary that  I  am  forced  to  beheve  it  is  Shake- 
speare's account  of  what  his  daughter  really  was  to 
him  in  his  misery  and  despair  : 

.  .  .   O,  a  cherubin 
Thou  wast  that  did  preserve  me.     Thou  didst  smile 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt 
Under  my  burthen  groan'd  :  which  raised  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

How  the  babe  under  three  could  show  "  forti- 
tude "  or  help  him  Prospero  does  not  tell  us ;  but 
now  let  us  consider  these  "  romances  "  in  order. 

Pericles  is  the  earliest  of  them  and  is  to  me 
very  interesting  for  a  dozen  reasons,  the  most 
obvious,  though  certainly  not  the  most  important, 
being  that  the  commentators  all  agree  that  "  large 
parts  of  it  are  not  by  Shakespeare."  The  poets 
as  usual  set  the  tune.  Coleridge  finds  in  the 
beginning  signs  of  Shakespeare's  "  indifference," 
and  Swinburne  talks  of  the  "  lean  and  barren 
style  of  these  opening  acts."     Thus  encouraged 
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the  mandarins  give  tongue  boldly.  Professor 
Herford  bundles  the  first  two  acts  neck  and  crop 
out  of  Shakespeare's  work :  "  they  are  equally 
devoid  of  the  brilliance  of  his  youth  and  of  the 
subtle  technique  of  his  maturity.  They  combine 
the  imperfect  craft  of  the  'prentice  with  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  journeyman."  How  categorical  these 
professors  are,  to  be  sure,  in  condemning  poor 
'prentice  Shakespeare  who  had  already  a  dozen 
masterpieces  to  his  credit — masterpieces  they  are 
not  able  to  understand. 

Even  Marina's  story  does  not  please  the  pro- 
fessor completely.  The  "  powerful  reaUsm  of 
Boult  and  his  crew  "  in  the  brothel  was,  he  assures 
us  airily,  "  within  the  compass  of  many  a  Jacobean 
dramatist." 

It  is  beside  my  purpose  at  the  moment  to  prove 
that  all  this  is  evidence  of  something  else  than 
Shakespeare's  incompetence. 

I  find  the  master  on  almost  every  page  in  Pericles. 
The  character  of  Pericles  is  manifestly  Shake- 
speare's work  from  beginning  to  end :  he  is, 
indeed,  an  incarnation  of  Shakespeare  himself, 
and  his  words  are  cmiously  characteristic  and 
beautiful.  Take  almost  his  first  speech  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  first  act,  when  the  daughter  of 
Antiochus  enters : 

See  where  she  comes  apparelVd  like  the  spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men  ! 
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Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read, 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures  as  from  thence, 
Sorrow  were  ever  raz'd,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion.  .  .  . 

Where  else  but  in  Shakespeare  could  one  find 
anything  Hke  the  magnificent  fines  I  have  put  in 
itafics  ?  Swinburne's  idea  of  a  "  lean  and  barren 
style "  is  amusing.  I  wonder  how  many  finer 
fines  there  are  in  all  the  treasury  of  English  verse 
than  this  : 

See  where  she  comes  apparell'd  like  the  spring 

The  very  soul  of  Shakespeare  is  in  the  divine 
phrase  ;  and  what  an  optimist  he  was  even  to  the 
end ;  he  will  always  have  it  that  it  is  "  virtue 
gives  renown  to  men,"  whereas  surely  it  is  the 
extraordinary,  the  abnormal  whether  for  good  or 
evil ;  the  "  sport,"  in  fact.  Nero  will  probably 
be  remembered  for  his  crimes  as  long  as  Marcus 
Aurefius  for  virtue. 

The  whole  passage  is  as  characteristic  of 
Shakespeare  as  anything  that  can  be  found  in  all 
his  works.  The  phrase  that  her  face  is  "  the 
book  of  praises,  where  is  read  nothing  but  curious 
pleasures,"  fills  me  with  wonder  for  its  pecufiar 
frankness  and  with  hope  that  Shakespeare  wiU  go 
on  to  tell  us  more  about  his  mistress.  We  shall 
see  in  a  moment  that  the  hope  is  in  part  justified. 
Now  I  must  proceed  with  the  proof  that  the 
writing  is  Shakespeare's  and  his  alone. 
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The  pregnant  confusion  of  that  "  testy  wrath  " 
and  "  mild  companion "  should  have  brought 
even  the  professors  to  knowledge,  for  it  is  an 
excellent  instance  of  Shakespeare's  overhasty 
thought. 

The  next  speech  of  Pericles  is  just  as  charac- 
teristic.    It  begins  : 

AntiochuSj  I  thank  thee  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortahty  to  know  itself;  .  .   . 

I  do  not  need  to  quote  more  ;  this  is  Shakespeare 
speaking  as  he  speaks  in  Hamlet,  without  disguise. 

Then  Pericles  is  given  the  riddle  to  read,  and 
at  once  he  understands  that  the  girl  he  loves  and 
seeks  in  marriage,  has  been  guilty  of  incest  with 
her  own  father.  This  is  how  Pericles-Shakespeare 
takes  the  blow : 

.  .  .  O  you  powers 
That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts, 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually, 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  ? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  loved  you,  and  could  still. 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stored  Avith  ill ; 
But  I  must  tell  you  now  my  thoughts  revolt ; 
For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait 
That  knowing  sin  within  will  touch  the  gate. 
You  are  a  fair  viol,  and  your  senses  the  strings ; 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  music. 
Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all  the  gods,  to  hearken : 
But  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time. 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime. 
Good  sooth  I  care  not  for  you.  .  .  . 
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This  passage,  it  seems  to  me,  is  something  more 
than  a  piece  of  verse  written  by  Shakespeare :  it  is 
at  once  a  confession  of  his  love — "  glorious  casket  " 
— and  a  condemnation  of  Mary  Fitton's  wanton- 
ness. It  is  not  the  incest  which  shocks  Pericles 
but  the  mere  untimely  looseness  !  Mary  Fitton 
had  been  loose  before  she  came  to  Court  or  met 
Shakespeare  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  is 
extravagantly  severe  to  her  offence  ;  she  came  to 
him  tuned  to  another's  playing,  but  how  English 
is  the  wish  to  find  a  moral  reason  to  justify  his 
severity : 

For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait 

That  knowing  sin  within  will  touch  the  gate.  .  .  . 

And  what  a  fine  mind  was  Shakespeare's  ! — 
"  man  on  whom  perfections  wait."  Surely  this  is 
the  same  poet  who  in  Hamlet  wrote  the  marvellous 
eulogy  on  man.  But  I  cannot  stomach  his  con- 
ventional, Pharisaical  sex-morality.  I  am  heart- 
glad  he  was  more  tolerant  in  action  than  in  speech, 
and  had  proved  sin  a  good  many  times  before 
condemning  it. 

The  next  speech  of  Pericles  is  dramatically 
better  suited  to  the  circumstances,  and  at  the 
same  time  no  less  characteristic  of  Shakespeare. 
He  says  with  a  certain  irony  : 

Great  king. 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 
'Twould  bi'aid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it : 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do, 
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He's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut  than  shown  : 
For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wandering  wind, 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes  to  spread  itself;  .  .  . 

The  reticence  of  speech  and  its  justification  by 
fear  are  pecuharly  EngHsh. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  first  scene  of  a 
first  act  in  which  Shakespeare  has  revealed  him- 
self more  ingenuously  than  in  this  first  scene  of 
Pericles. 

In  the  second  act  Pericles  is  home  again  in 
Tyre  and,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  his  escape,  de- 
clares he  is  full  of  melancholy  without  rhyme 
or  reason — the  uncaused  melancholy,  again,  of 
Jaques  and  Hamlet  and  Antonio.  Here  are  the 
words : 

Let  none  disturb  us. 

VVhy  should  this  change  of  thoughts, 

The  sad  companion,  dull-eyed  melancholy. 

Be  my  so  used  a  guest.  .  .  . 

Herepleasurescourt  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes  shun  them.  .  .  . 

I  need  not  continue  :  it  must  be  enough  now  just 
to  state  here  that  the  scene  with  the  fishermen  in 
this  second  act  is  so  completely  Shakespeare's 
that  one  might  give  parallel  words  from  other 
plays  for  almost  every  Hne  of  it.  Tlie  truth  seems 
to  be  that  in  this  play  Shakespeare  often  expresses 
new  ideas,  and  naturally  his  word-music  suffers. 
But  even  Coleridge  and  Swinburne  read  Shake- 
speare by  accent  and  adjective,  by  trick  of  rhythm 
and  word,  and  knew  but  little  of  his  soul ;    his 
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range  of  mind  was  clean  beyond  them,  and  they 
could  not  recognize  some  of  his  finest  work. 

Professor  Herford  asserts  that  the  "  opening 
of  the  third  act,  by  one  of  the  most  amazing 
transitions  in  literature,  suddenly  steeps  us  in  the 
atmosphere  of  high  poetry."  But  there  is  no 
such  transition,  and  he  who  Hke  the  professor 
would  attribute  the  scene  with  Pandar,  Boult  and 
Bawd  in  the  brothel  to  any  one  but  Shakespeare, 
is,  as  the  French  say,  "  capable  of  anything." 
On  one  page  I  find  Boult  cry  to  Marina :  "  that 
she  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he  could 
cheapen  a  kiss  of  her,"  and  on  the  very  next  page 
Lysimachus  says  ; 

She'll  do  the  deed  of  darkness, 

the  same  phrase  Edgar  uses  in  Lear. 

Some  day  I  may  go  through  this  comedy  and 
show  Shakespeare's  handiwork  on  every  page  as 
I  see  it ;  but  here  I  have  perhaps  done  enough. 

Once  we  accept  the  fact  that  Pericles  is  an  in- 
carnation of  Shakespeare  himself  and  that  the 
play  is  his,  two  points  must  interest  us.  First  of 
all,  Pericles  was  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  popular 
plays  ;  it  was  therefore  condemned  by  the  envious  i^ 
Jonson  as  "a  mouldy  tale."  Its  popularity 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  scenes  in  the  brothel.  Did 
Shakespeare  deliberately  invent  these  scenes  to 
win  the  applause  of  the  many.  I  believe  he  did, 
just  as  he  beat  the  patriotic  drum  in  Henry  F., 
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long  after  he  had  ceased  to  feel  very  patriotic* 
Secondly,  what  most  surprised  Shakespeare  in  his 
daughter  Judith-Marina  was  her  modesty.  Her 
innate  purity,  indeed,  astonished  him  to  such  a 
degree,  impressed  him  so  sincerely,  that  he  shows 
it  to  us  by  placing  her  in  a  brothel  and  depicting 
her  as  immediately  converting  all  comers  and  even 
the  lewd  servant  to  belief  in  her  angehc  innocence- 
And  she  carries  it  all  through  with  a  high  hand. 
In  spite  of  his  disillusions  and  despairings,  Shake- 
speare still  ideaHzes  life  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
Marina  hardly  Hves  for  us  though  Shakespeare 
has  lent  her  his  singing  robes  again  and  again. 
She  cries  : 

O  that  the  gods 

Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallow'd  place, 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air ! 

But  on  the  very  next  page  she  tells  Boult  he  is  : 

.  .  .  the  damned  doorkeeper  to  every 
Coistrel  that  comes  inquiring  for  his  Tib  .  .  . 

which  is  exceUent  Shakespeare  who  learned 
scurriHty  with  Doll  Tearsheet  and  Falstaff,  but 
certainly  is  not  pleasing  in  the  virginal  Marina, 
and  in  the  next  page  when  Boult  asks,  "  Can  you 
teach  all  this  you  speak  of  ?  "  she  rephes  : 

Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again, 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 
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"  Prove  that  I  cannot,  bring  me  here  again,' 
would  be  tremendous  in  its  reticence,  but  as  the 
phrase  stands,  and  especially  as  amplified  by  the 
next  two  lines,  it  becomes  a  rank  offence.  It 
evidently  took  more  than  Lear's  "  civet "  to 
sweeten  Shakespeare's  imagination. 

Of  course,  this  Marina  must  go  on  to  brag  of 
her  gentle  birth  : 

My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 

Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings.  .  .  . 

The  sketch  is  not  realized  ;   Marina  cannot  be  said 
to  live  for  us  in  spite  of  her  love  of  flowers  and! 
her  purity,   but  this  last  quality  makes  her  so 
strange    an    apparition    in    Shakespeare's    pages, 
that  we  can  set  her  down  as  a  reflection  from  the  i 
real  world,  and  not  an  imaginary  figure. 

The  Winter's  Tale  has  a  second  motive  in 
it :  not  only  does  it  glow  with  the  joy  of  re- 
united kinsfolk,  but  like  Cymbeline,  Pericles  and 
Henry  VIII.  it  is  also  touched  with  the  tragedy 
of  slandered  womanhood.  Having  come  to  hfe 
again  and  some  measure  of  strength,  Shakespeare 
cannot  help  playing  sadly  with  the  idea  of  the  joy 
that  might  have  been  his,  had  Mary  Fitton  been 
true,  had  his  jealousy  slandered  her.  When 
Leontes  sees  his  wife's  image  he  cries  : 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  .  .  . 

I  find  further  evidence  in  The  Winter's  Tale  that 
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Shakespeare  is  thinking  of  his  love,  Mary  Fitton, 
as  much  as  he  is  thinking  of  his  reunion 
with  his  daughter,  in  an  incident  which  takes 
place  towards  the  end  of  the  play.  Paulina 
'reproaches  the  gentleman  for  praising  Perdita 
beyond  Hermione : 

.  .   .  your  writing  now 

Is  colder  than  that  theme,  '  She  had  not  been, 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equall'd  ' ; — thus  your  verse 
Flower'd  with  her  beauty  once.  .  .  . 

That  "  She  had  not  been,   nor  was  not  to  be 
equall'd  "  is  most  significant  to  me. 

It  is  apparent  that  Shakespeare  has  given  Mary 
Fitton's  courage  and  quick  temper  to  PauHna, 
and  by  adding  loyalty  has  turned  her  into  another 
Beatrice.  But  the  most  convincing  piece  of 
evidence  of  the  personal  feehng  in  the  play  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  here,  in  Leontes, 
merely  copies  the  jealousy  which  he  has  already 
depicted  for  us  in  Hamlet  and  Othello,  and  which 
he  will  paint  again  in  Posthumus.  It  is  the  act 
always  that  enrages  him,  and  not  the  hurt  to 
tenderness  nor  the  loss  of  affection  : 

.  .  .  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  falsity 
which  madden  him  : 
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Is  whispering  nothing  ? 
Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh — a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty —  .   .   . 

This  Shakespeare-Leontes,  too,  will  generalize 
his  affliction  and  rave  like  Lear  and  Timon  : 

"  It  is  a  bawdy  planet  ...  no  barricado  for 
a  belly  .  .  .  many  thousands  on's  have  the 
disease  and  feel't  not.   .   .   ." 

A  chief  feature  of  all  these  romances  written 
after  his  breakdown  is  that  Shakespeare  falls  back 
again  into  his  incorrigible  idealism :  character  is 
inmiutable.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act, 
young  Prince  Mamillius  is  praised  by  all  the 
gentlemen  with  superlatives  that  mock  reaUty. 
It  is  fitting  enough  in  Paulina  to  call  him  the 
"  jewel  of  children,"  but  men  don't  praise  another 
man's  child  so  extravagantly.  Shakespeare  is 
evidently  thinking  of  his  own  Hamnet  who  died  in 
boyhood.  But  his  ideaHsm  comes  to  clearest  view 
in  his  picture  of  Perdita.  She  is  like  a  sketch 
copied  on  tracing  paper  of  Marina.  There  is  the 
same  love  of  flowers,  but  enskied  now  in  the  rarest 
beauty  of  expression.  There  is  the  same  innate 
purity  ;  she  judges  her  lover  by  herself  : 

By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his.  .  .  . 

She  loves  modesty  of  speech  too :    she  begs 
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Florizel  to  warn  Autolycus  that  "  he  use  na 
scurrilous  words  in's  tunes."  Yet  every  now  and 
then  Shakespeare  mars  even  Perdita's  maiden 
purity  by  his  own  rank  imaginings,  as  he  does 
Marina's,  though  not  so  grossly.  Perdita  speaks 
of  Florizel  as : 

...  a  bank  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on  : 
Not  like  a  corse  ;  or,  if  not  to  be  buried, 
But  quick  and  in  my  arms.  .  .  . 

But  a  girl  cannot  be  painted  by  two  or  three 
simple  touches  such  as  modesty,  a  love  of  flowers, 
and  a  pout  of  self-will,  for  these  quaUties  are 
common  to  girlhood.  There  are  not  enough 
individual  features  given  to  Perdita  to  make  her 
Hve  for  us,  and,  worst  of  all,  there  are  no  faults  ; 
she  does  not  cast  a  shadow. 

It  takes  passion  to  teach  a  man  what  a  woman 
is  ;  at  any  rate  it  took  passion  to  teach  Shake- 
speare, for  without  it  he  could  not  even  portray 
the  daughter  he  loved.  Perdita  is  a  prettier  and 
daintier  sketch  than  Marina,  but,  after  all,  she  is 
only  the  merest  sketch. 

Everything  I  have  said  of  The  Winter^s  Tale, 
I  could  repeat  about  Cymbeline,  The  two  motives 
of  his  later  romances  are  both  repeated  in  it : 
joy  in  the  reunion  of  kindred  and  the  tragedy 
of  slandered  womanhood.  But  Shakespeare  has 
enriched  Cymbeline  with  a  careful  full-length 
portrait  of  himself  in  Posthumus,  a  staider  Hamlet. 
i6 
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Again  and  again,  too,  now  through  this  character, 
and  now  through  that,  he  speaks  of  Mary  Fitton 
and  his  love  for  her  with  the  frankness  of  an  old 
memory.  The  idealizing  tendencies  in  him  come 
to  full  flower  in  this  play.  He  will  paint  us  the 
rose  of  womanhood  in  Imogen,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  readers,  and  all  the  poets,  have  applauded  this 
long  catalogue  of  feminine  perfections  as  a  master- 
piece of  portraiture.  Imogen,  of  course,  like 
Perdita,  does  not  live  for  a  moment :  she  has  not 
a  single  fault ;  she  is  faultily  faultless  indeed, 
inhumanly  perfect ;  and  no  man  or  woman  can 
be  made  lifelike  to  us  without  defects,  vices  which 
bear  some  subtle  relation  to  the  virtues.  Shake- 
speare, too,  saw  this,  but  his  ideahzing  tendency 
prevented  him  from  acting  on  it.  In  The  Tempest 
his  Ferdinand  says : 

.  .   .  never  any 
With  so  full  a  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owned 
And  put  it  to  the  foil.  .  .  . 

This  Imogen  is  not  only  an  abstract  of  perfection, 
she  is  perfection  as  imagined  by  weak  old  age,  and 
not  responsive-quick  as  desired  by  lusty  youth. 
One  has  only  to  put  her  beside  JuHet  for  a 
moment  to  reaHze  how  Shakespeare  has  decHned 
into  the  vale  of  years.     Juhet  says  : 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night 
That  runaways'  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of  and  unseen. 
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Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties. 

Posthumus  says  of  Imogen  : 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance  ;  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warmed  old  Saturn. 

Neither  of  these  expressions  is  finely  characteristic  ; 
but  of  the  two  the  words  of  JuHet  are  far  the  truer 
and  more  convincing.  There  is  a  deeper  reaUty 
in  Juliet's  passion ;  and  in  her  high  temper  and 
contempt  of  the  Nurse  we  catch  the  features  of 
the  Hving  model  which  lend  Hfe  to  the  idealized 
sketch.  Shakespeare's  greatest  pictures  of  women 
are  not  Perdita  nor  Imogen,  much  less  any  of 
the  goody-goody  nonentities  such  as  OpheHa  or 
Desdemona ;  but  Juhet,  Beatrice,  Rosahne,  and 
Cressida,  and  above  all,  the  incomparable  Cleo- 
patra, "  the  serpent  of  old  Nile." 

The  soul  of  Cymbeline  is  to  be  found  in  Shake- 
speare's portrait  of  himself  as  Posthumus,  and  the 
description  of  his  mad  jealousy.  Shakespeare  has 
been  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
has  crept  out  of  it  into  the  sunshine,  shaken  and 
infirm,  and  yet  as  soon  as  the  blood  begins  to 
move  again  in  his  veins  the  memories  of  his  lost 
mistress  begin  to  throb  and  ache :  the  jealous 
rage  of  her  infidehties  burns  in  him  till  he  dies. 
Lear's  image  is  the  finest  word  for  Shakespeare 
after  his  breakdown : 
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You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'  the  grave. 
...   I  am  bound 

Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

We  are  forced  to  recognize  in  this  jealous  rage 
of  Leontes  and  of  Posthumus  an  echo  of  the 
same  insensate  passion  that  raved  in  Hamlet 
and  Othello,  and  screamed  in  Lear  and  Timon. 
Leontes  uses  Hamlet's  very  words  :  he  talks  of 
"  paddling  palms  "  {Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4),  and 
Posthumus  will  generalize  his  anger  till  it  reaches 
the  universal  condemnation  of  womanhood  of 
Lear  and  Timon.    He  says  : 

Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be  but  women 

Must  be  half-workers  ?     We  are  all  bastards  ;  .  .  . 

Again  it  is  the  act  enrages  him  : 

...   I  thought  her 

As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow,  O  all  the  devils  ! 

This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour,  was't  not  ? — 

Or  less, — at  first  ? — perchance  he  spoke  not,  but 

Like  a  full-acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one. 

Cried  "  O  "  ;  and  mounted  ;  found  no  opposition 

But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose  and  she 

Should  from  encounter  guard.   .  .  . 

This  Posthumus  has  thought  over  every  fault 
a  woman  can  possess  ;  he  has  lived  with  jealousy 
for  years  : 

.  .  .  could  I  find  out 

The  woman's  part  in  me  !  for  there's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
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It  is  the  woman's  part :  be  it  lying,  note  it, 

The  woman's  ;  flattering,  hers  ;  deceiving,  hers  ; 

Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers  revenge,  hers ; 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 

Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability, 

All  thoughts  that  may  be  named,  nay,  that  hell  knows, 

Why  hers,  in  part,  or  all  ;  but  rather  all ; 

For  even  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  so  cold  as  that.     I'll  write  against  them. 

Detest  them,  curse  them  :  yet  'tis  greater  skill 

In  a  true  hate  to  pray  they  have  their  will  : 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better. 

In  these  last  two  lines,  I  fancy,  Shakespeare 
is  thinking  of  Mary  Fitton's  intrigue  with  Lord 
Herbert  and  her  subsequent  disappointment. 

Posthumus,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  is  not 
only  Shakespeare  in  his  jealousy,  but  Shakespeare 
in  every  fault  and  every  virtue.  Shakespeare's 
sympathy  with  the  poor  which  we  first  heard  in 
Lear  is  here  marked  again  :  he  says  of  the  gods  : 

I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third  ; 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement.  .   .  . 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Shakespeare's 
opinion  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  bankruptcy  laws  in 
which  these  same  "  vile  men  "  take  from  their 
"  broken  debtors,"  not  a  tenth  or  a  sixth,  but  all 
they  have,  and  then  hold  their  future  to  servitude. 
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But  even  from  Shakespeare  the  EngUsh  will  only 
learn  the  lessons  which  please  them,  and  not  the 
nobler  teaching. 

Shakespeare's  patriotism,  too,  is  here  defined. 
Posthumus  says  : 

For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 
No  more  a  Briton.   .   .   . 

He  is  as  wise,  too,  about  hfe  as  Hamlet,  and  a 
Uttle  more  hopeless  :  he  can  see  nothing  beyond 
the  grave  : 

I  tell  thee  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes 
To  direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  such 
As  wink  and  will  not  use  them  .  .   . 

like  Prospero  this  Posthumus  finds  the  "  f  angled 
world  "  a  dream. 

I  may  be  thought  to  be  going  too  far  when  I 
say  that  Shakespeare  brings  in  the  father  of 
Posthumus  as  an  easy  way  to  speak  again  of 
Herbert : 

Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo, 

Slight  thing  of  Italy.  .   .  . 

To  taunt  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 

And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 

O'  th'  other's  villany  ? 

That  "  slight  thing  of  Italy  "  is  to  me  a  side- 
long glance  at  the  Itahan  vices  of  Lord  WilHam 
Herbert  and  the  Italianate  Englishman — ^the  foul 
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suggestion  of  Parolles  and  of  Troilus  and  Cressida 
here  repeated  again  and  emphasized. 

Shakespeare  is  manifestly  thinking  of  his  great 
mistress,  Mary  Fitton,  when  Cymbeline  thus  excuses 
his  bHnd  love  for  the  Queen  : 

Mine  eyes 
Were  not  in  fault  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery  ;  nor  my  heart, 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming ;  it  had  been  vicious 
To  have  mistrusted  her  :  yet  O  my  daughter ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may'st  say. 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.      Heaven  mend  all ! 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  Shakespeare  had  told  his 
love-story  to  his  young  daughter.  The  end  is 
curiously  characteristic  :  "  Heaven  mend  all !  '* 
I  cannot  help  recalHng  here  Shakespeare-Biron's 
expression  fourteen  years  before,  when  he  first 
met  his  love  and  realized  that  she  was  wanton  : 
"  Heaven  amend  us  :  heaven  amend  us  !  "  But 
characteristic  as  it  is,  it  is  not  all  we  expected 
from  Shakespeare ;  yet  it  was  his  last  word  on 
Mary  Fitton  and  his  passion  for  her.  "  I  could 
not  help  it,"  he  cries,  "  the  fault  was  in  me  as 
well  as  in  her.  .  .  .  Heaven  amend  us.  .  .  ► 
Heaven  mend  all." 

I  have  always  regarded  The  Tempest  as  Shake- 
spear*i's  last  work ;  his  testament,  I  have  called 
it,  to  the  EngUsh  people.  But  before  speaking 
of  its  high  ethical  content,  let  me  just  say  that  the 
one  female  figure  in  it,   Miranda,  though  much 
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more  carefully  painted,  is  not  so  successful  a 
portrait  as  that  of  Perdita.  Perdita  has  a  touch 
of  wilfulness  in  her  and  passion  which  gives  her 
a  sort  of  life ;  she  dances  before  us  with  girlish 
grace,  flower-crowned.  Miranda  is  all  pity,  love, 
and  humble  courtesy  ;  she  has  milk  in  her  veins, 
not  blood,  and  in  spite  of  the  magic  of  Shake- 
speare's poetry,  she  is  only  an  ethereal  shadow- 
shape,  hardly  as  human,  indeed,  as  Ariel.  Let 
us  take  the  confession  of  her  love.  She  says  to 
Ferdinand : 

...  by  my  modesty, 
The  jewel  in  my  dower,  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you. 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.     But  I  prattle 
Something  too  ^vildly.  .  .  . 

"  I  would  not  wish  any  companion  in  the  world 
but  you,"  is  a  gem  of  the  purest  water ;  but  I 
cannot  abide  the  "  modesty  "  business,  and  that 
"  prattle "  gets  on  my  nerves ;  it  sounds  hke 
a  giddy  young  thing  of  forty-five  talking ;  it  is 
not  to  be  endured.  A  Httle  later  Ferdinand  tells 
her  of  his  love,  and  Miranda  weeps,  in  Early- 
Victorian  fashion,  at  what  she  longs  for.  My 
will  to  admire  is  washed  away ;  Miranda  is 
too  mawkish — a  mere  projection  of  Shakespeare's 
idealizing  fancy,  at  the  fag  end  of  his  life. 

When  she  sees  the  courtiers  she  finds  them 
^'  goodly  creatures,"  and  exclaims  : 
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How  beauteous  mankind  is !     O  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  in't ! 

— gentle  Shakespeare  at  his  best.  In  spite  of 
weakness  and  ill-health  he  is  still  all  admiration 
of  the  world  and  in  love  with  its  bravery  and 
novelty. 

Of  all  his  masterpieces,  and  he  has  written 
more  than  a  dozen,  The  Tempest  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary. We  have  noticed  in  liim  from  the 
beginning  the  strange  miion  of  poet-philosopher; 
one  moment  he  is  all  given  to  abstract  thought 
and  generaHzation,  stringing  together  a  myriad 
pearls  of  experience  in  one  phrase  ;  the  next  he  is 
all  passion  and  poetry  with  the  concrete  instance 
before  him  and  nothing  else. 

It  is  a  tendency  in  fine  minds  to  become  more 
philosophic  as  they  grow  older,  and  to  busy  them- 
selves with  types  and  abstractions  rather  than 
with  human  beings  and  human  passions.  Shake- 
speare shows  this  impulse  in  The  Tempest  as 
clearly  as  Goethe  does  in  the  second  part  of 
Faust ;  but  Shakespeare's  abstractions  are  far  more 
human.  As  his  thoughts  soar  into  the  blue,  his 
poetry  lifts  with  it,  and  the  lyrical  interbreathing 
of  human  passion  adds  the  pulse  of  life  to  the 
ineffable  spirit-beauty  of  the  thought.  Shake- 
speare had  the  shaping  spirit  of  imagination  at  his 
command  to  the  very  end  ;  Ariel  never  leaves  him 
tiU  set  free.  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  took  his 
abstractions  from  the  pure  intellect ;    at  his  worst 
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he  is  as  lifeless  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  his  types 
have  no  blood  in  them,  no  reality :  he  even 
gives  them  abstract  names — the  Have-Soons  and 
Have-Nothings.  But  Cahban  Hves ;  he  smacks 
of  the  soil :  we  know  his  drunkenness,  his  desires, 
his  temper ;  even  Ariel  on  occasion  revisits  the 
gHmpses  of  the  moon. 

I  find  proof  of  Shakespeare's  divine  intelligence 
in  every  difference.  Goethe  has  drawn  out  the 
second  part  of  Faust  till  it  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  even  in  memory ;  on  the  other  hand,  The 
Tempest  is  among  the  shortest  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas.  Till  the  end  our  poet's  judgment  was 
almost  unerring ;  his  instinct  tremulously  true, 
Hke  needle  flickering  about  the  pole. 

He  suffered  in  life  infinitely  more  than  Goethe, 
more  even  than  Dante,  but  he  draws  out  of  it  all 
into  higher,  sweeter  air  than  even  the  greatest. 
This  Tempest,  as  I  have  said,  is  like  sun-warmed, 
love- warmed  fruit,  filled  with  the  juice  of  human 
kindness  and  sweet  to  the  core. 

In  The  Tempest  Shakespeare  still  carries  about 
with  him  his  individual  pecuHarities.  Though 
he  sees  himself  now  for  the  first  time  as  he  really 
is — a  mighty  magician  and  master  of  a  most 
potent  art — he  cannot  resist  making  himself  a 
prince  as  well ;  and  perhaps  with  reason ;  for  he 
is  in  truth  a  sovereign  whose  kingdom  is  not 
subject  to  boundary  of  space  or  time. 

The   personal   touches    are  most   dear  to   me. 
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Here  at  the  very  end  he  confesses  how  he  gave 
up  all  ambitious  hopes  of  governing  and  desire  of 
state  for  "  secret  studies  "  and  the  "  bettering  "  of 
his  mind.  Like  Carlyie  he  cherished  the  behef  that 
he  could  "  steer  humanity  "  more  wisely  and  to 
nobler  goals  than  the  professional  pohticians,  and 
who  can  doubt  his  competence  though,  alas,  the 
silly  sheep-world  has  not  yet  reaUzed  its  need  of 
such  divine  guidance.  Characteristic  it  is,  too,  of 
Shakespeare  that  he  should  ascribe  Prospero's 
betrayal  and  downfall  to  his  trust  in  the  brother 
he  loved. 

Even  here  Shakespeare  cannot  forget  the 
lessons  of  life.  He  is  delighted  to  see  that  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  daughter  are  in  love  with  each  other  ; 
but  he  mistrusts  this  "  swift  business  "  and  takes 
pains  to  trouble  the  course  of  true  love,  "  lest  too 
Hght  winning  make  the  prize  Hght."  ffis  own 
unhappy  marriage  is  in  his  mind,  even  at  the 
supreme  hour.  He  warns  Ferdinand  not  to 
give  "  dalliance  too  much  the  rein,"  for  if  enjoy- 
ment comes  before  marriage  "  barren  hate  "  must 
follow  : 

Sour-eyed  disdain  and  discord  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both.  .  .  . 

He  confesses  that  unlike  the  mighty  magician 
he  gives  himself  out  for  and  really  is,  he  feels 
very  infirm  and  weak,  and  often  has  to  walk  a 
little  to  still  his  "  beating  mind." 
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What  lessons  too  he  preaches  ;  the  same  lessons 
he  has  preached  all  his  life — repentance  and 
forgiveness.  Again  and  again  he  conjures  us  to 
trust  the  nobler  reason,  and  not  indulge  in  anger 
or  revenge : 

.  .  .  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  ;  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further.  .  ,  . 

And  at  the  very  end  when  Hfe  is  waning  to  its 
exigent  he  will  have  all  about  him  cheerful. 
He  will  give  to  all  the  company,  including  his 
enemies,  "  calm  seas  "  and  "  auspicious  gales,"  for 
their  homecoming  ;  for  it  is  a  "  brave  new  world  " 
and  he  loves  the  "  goodly  people  "  in  it.  He  is 
very  human  too,  and  in  spite  of  his  courage  and 
his  desire  to  give  joy  and  sunny  days  to  others, 
he  knows  that  for  him  the  end  is  near  and  he 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  the  grave.  The 
epilogue  by  Prospero  is  heart-breaking  in  its 
unexpected,  despairing  sadness : 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own 
Which  is  most  faint.  .   .   . 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  njy  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails, 
Which  was  to  please.     Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant, 
And  my  ending  is  despair 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer. 
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Which  pierces  so  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 

In  these  extremes  our  Shakespeare  discovers  him- 
self. At  one  moment  smiling  and  full  of  good 
wishes  for  all,  the  next  in  tears  overwhelmed  with 
the  sense  of  man's  mortality.  We  leave  him 
here  on  his  knees  praying,  our  gentle  Shakespeare, 
the  wisest  and  noblest  of  our  race  ;  for  though  we 
do  not  kneel,  and  have  almost  forgotten  how  to 
pray,  to  us  as  to  him  the  road  is  shrouded  in 
never-ending  Night,  and  whither  it  leads  no  man 
may  divine. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A     LAST     WORD     ABOUT     SHAKESPEARe's     PASSION  : 
THE    PASSIONATE    PILGRIME  :     KING   HENRY   VIII 

SINCE  I  began  publishing  these  studies  in  The 
English  Review  two  questions  have  reached 
me  from  all  sides.  "  Can  you  prove  to  us," 
my  correspondents  write,  "  a  Httle  more  fully  that 
Shakespeare's  affection  for  Herbert  was  merely 
friendship,  and  can  you  show  us  more  clearly 
why  he  was  unable  to  hold  Mary  Fitton  ?  "  .  .  . 
"  Have  you  any  more  evidence  on  either  point  ?  " 
Even  the  editor  of  The  English  Review  where  these 
studies  first  appeared,  put  the  same  questions  to 
me,  and  encouraged  me  to  deal  with  them. 

The  first  question  is  no  longer  interesting.  I 
have  handled  it  convincingly,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
the  chapter  on  AlVs  Welly  and  really  the  answer  is 
obvious :  Shakespeare  and  unnatural  passion  are 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Think  of  it.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  impressionable  and  articulate  of 
men ;  he  had  boys  before  him  playing  girls'  parts 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  with  this  terrible  law- 
less passion  in  him,  he  never  lent  one  of  them 
an  ambiguous  word,  or  invented  an  ambiguous 
situation. 

254 
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To  any  one  who  knows  Shakespeare  and  the 
mocking  intellect  in  him  which  created  lago  and 
ilichard  III.  and  Thersites,  the  assumption  that 
he  concealed  any  passionate  feeling  is  unthinkable. 
He  would  have  wandered  on  the  forbidden  ground 
at  every  opportunity  :  the  dangerous  suggestion 
would  have  lured  him  back  unconsciously  again 
and  again  ;  his  works  would  have  reeked  with  it. 

He  was  not  ashamed  of  sensual  passion  or  of  its 
expression ;  he  delighted  in  both ;  he  avows  his 
desire  for  his  gipsy-wanton  in  every  poem  and 
play  in  the  plainest  terms.  He  curses  himself 
for  being  too  fond ;  while  the  despotic  intellect 
in  him  defends  even  his  lechery  : 

'  For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 

Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  ? 
No,  I  am  that  1  am,  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own  : 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel ; 

Sooner  or  later  Shakespeare's  imperial  inteUigence 
would  have  asserted  that  what  was  good  for  him 
was  not  to  be  condemned  by  any  man  or  by  all 
men.  But  nowhere  is  there  a  hint  of  such  an 
;attitude.  On  the  contrary  he  condemns  himself 
and  his  mistress  again  and  again  for  yielding  to 
their  natural  passion. 

Moreover,  his  envious  contemporaries  who  knew 
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him  most  intimately,  who  criticized  him  most 
bitterly — men  like  Jonson  who  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship, and  who  were  not  afraid  to  state  all 
they  knew  about  him — ^never  hint  at  any  such 
vice.  Jonson  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Shake- 
speare and  his  friend  had  between  them  "  but 
one  drab " ;  but  he  never  suggests  anything 
worse. 

The  sonnets,  too,  addressed  to  the  young  man, 
which  have  any  warmth  of  desire  in  them,  are  one 
and  all  copied  from  the  lyrics  to  the  woman  ;  they 
are  faint  pastels,  so  to  speak,  of  his  passion  for 
his   mistress.     The   person   who   cannot   feel  the; 
significance  of  this  cannot  read  Shakespeare.     Let 
me  give  one  final  instance.     We  have  seen  that; 
again  and  again  he  has  attributed  to  his  mistress 
that  magic  of  personality  which  makes  "  the  very 
refuse  of  her  deeds  "  become  her,  so  that  in  his 
mind    her    "worst    all    best    exceeds."     He    haS' 
given  this  very  same  praise  to  his  Cleopatra,  and 
in   Sonnet   96  he    attributes    this   power   to  his 
youthful  friend  :  but  here  the  expression  is  merely . 
graceful  and  pretty  and  not  passionate  : 

Thou  makest  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort.  .  .  . 

He  continues  in  two  lines  which  show  me  that 
even  here  he  is  thinking  more  of  his  mistress  than  I 
of  the  youth  ;  and  then  the  tone  changes  to  one  of 
affectionate  reproof ;    he  repeats  ParoUes'  accusa- 
tion  that    Bertram-Herbert    ate    up    the    fry    of 
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virginity  like  a  whale,  and  begs  his  friend  not  to 
go  on  in  this  evil  way  : 

As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 

The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd. 

So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 

To  truths  translated  and  for  true  things  deem'd^ 

How  many  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray, 

If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  ! 

How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away, 

If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  ! 

But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort 

As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

The  palmary  peculiarity  of  Shakespeare's  in- 
tellect is  that  it  always  stands  for  morahty — even 
for  conventional  morality — for  the  rule  and  not 
for  the  exception.  He  regards  virginity  as  the 
priceless  jewel  of  a  girl :  virtue  in  a  woman  has 
to  him  but  one  meaning ;  intimacy  even  in  those 
about  to  be  married  is  a  sad  and  terrible  mistake  ; 
lust  is  "an  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame  "  ; 
seduction  a  crime  ;  he  is  English  to  the  heart.  He 
only  touches  upon  inverted  sex-relations  casually, 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  then  with  uttermost 
contempt  and  loathing.  I  will  not  labour  this  point 
more,  or  discuss  it  further ;  it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

The  question  of  Shakespeare's  relations  with 
his  wanton  mistress  is  infinitely  more  complicated 
and  more  interesting.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
whole  story,  once  more,  and  see  whether  we  can 
read  the  riddle  of  Mary  Fitton's  unfaith  and  of 
Shakespeare's  Ufelong  passion. 
17 
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In  this  final  survey  the  reader  will  not  only 
have  to  use  imaginative  sympathy ;  he  will  have 
to  trust  his  guide  a  httle  as  Dante  trusted  Vergil. 
In  the  last  resort  it  is  by  faith  we  learn  ;  by  faith 
alone  we  grow.  I  have  a  very  definite  idea  of 
the  relations  between  Shakespeare  and  his  superb 
mistress  ;  so  far  as  I  can  prove  what  they  were,  I 
will ;  but  beyond  proof  lies  the  magic  perfumed 
garden  of  passion  with  its  velvet-soft  ways  and 
flower-starred  banks  where  the  whole  being  is 
quickened  to  a  diviner  life,  and  men  and  women, 
ill-matched  in  every  other  relation,  may  here  win 
to  the  soul's  ecstasy. 

First  of  all  there  appear  to  be  contradictions, 
difficult  to  reconcile,  in  his  mistress'  character 
and  in  Shakespeare's  view  of  her.  The  points 
from  which  he  sees  her  he  as  far  apart  as  winter 
from  summer ;  they  are  separated  by  all  the 
infinite  between  love  and  hate.  From  what  we 
know,  indeed,  a  perfect  synthesis  of  the  con- 
traries is  hardly  to  be  expected.  For  example, 
in  Sonnet  141  he  tells  his  mistress  she  is  not 
in  any  way  perfect ;  he  notes  a  thousand  errors 
in  her,  and  goes  on  to  declare  he  does  not  desire 
her  "  sweet  body."  Here  are  the  astonishing 
lines  : 


Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted  ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone. 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
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To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone  : 
But  my  five  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 


In  Sonnet  151,  on  the  other  hand,  he  asserts 
that  it  is  his  "  gross  body  "  which  "  betrays  his 
nobler  part  "  ;  his  body  it  is  which  forces  his  soul 
to  look  on  her  as  his  "  triumphant  prize."  At 
first  sight  here  is  blank  contradiction  on  which 
the  professors  might  chew  for  ever ;  yet  it  is  all 
simple  enough  really.  He  wants  to  tell  her  in  the 
earher  sonnet  that  in  spite  of  her  faults,  he  adores 
her,  that  though  sensually  she  is  not  perfect  to 
him,  still  in  some  mysterious,  inexphcable  way  she 
appeals  to  him  intensely.  He  desires  her  very 
imperfections  more  than  perfection  itself.  He 
has  known  more  cunning  mistresses,  women  better 
versed  in  the  subtle  arts  of  love  ;  but  still  he  pre- 
fers her,  and  the  second  sonnet  in  its  unrestrained 
sensuahty  only  re-affirms  this  view. 

There  is  just  a  fragment  of  evidence  as  to  his 
mistress'  shortcomings  as  a  lover  which  I  have 
not  yet  used  and  which  I  must  introduce  here, 
for  it  shows  I  am  right  in  my  reading  of  these 
apparently  contradictory  sonnets?.  In  1599,  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  sonnets  and  poems  was 
pubUshed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Passionate 
Pilgrime  by  W.  Shakespeare."  Some  of  these 
sonnets  and  poems  are  Shakespeare's ;  some 
belong  just  as  certainly  to  others,  but  there  are 
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two  which  are  not  positively  atttributed  to  him, 
which  are  his,  Nos.  7  and  12.  The  twelfth  deals 
with  the  difference  between  youth  and  age  and 
does  not  concern  us  here :  the  seventh  is  un- 
doubtedly a  poem  written  about  his  mistress  in 
the  early  days  of  their  intimacy.  It  is  a  realistic 
picture  of  her,  almost  as  complete  as  the  harsh 
photograph  of  Rosaline  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
and  very  like  it.  Tlie  verses  were  probably  written 
about  the  same  time.  I  always  read  it  with 
Cleopatra  and  with  the  last  sonnet-series,  when 
I  wish  to  get  his  mistress  clearly  before  me. 
Every  verse  is  astonishing  in  portraiture,  and  the 
last  line's  a  revelation : 

Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle, 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty, 
Brighter  than  glass  and  yet,  as  glass  is  brittle  ; 
Softer  than  wax  and  yet  as  iron  rusty  : 

A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  joined. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing  ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined, 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing  ! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings. 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings.. 

She  burn'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth  ; 
She  burn'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out-burneth  ; 
She  framed  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the  framing ; 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a-turning. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 
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She  was  bad  as  a  lover  then  and  not  excellent 
even  as  a  mistress.  The  distinction  itself  goes  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  had  already  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience. 

But  loving  her  with  this  intensity,  why  was  he 
unable  to  hold  her  ?  It  is  said  she  had  been  loose 
before  she  met  Shakespeare,  and  a  "  wanton  " 
who  will  be  "  riggish  "  is  much  harder  to  keep 
loyal  than  a  maiden.  But  mere  sensuaHty  is  not 
enough  to  explain  why  his  love  was  faithless  to 
Shakespeare  ;  Shakespeare  should  have  been  able, 
we  feel,  to  hold  any  woman  in  spite  of  vagrant 
desires. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  first  reason  of 
her  infidelity  was  his  own  unfaith.  True,  he  is 
always  asserting  his  own  passion  and  perfect  con- 
stancy as  in  Troilus ;  but  the  Trojan  youth 
protests  too  absolutely  ;  he  makes  one  suspicious. 
If  we  know  anything  about  Shakespeare  at  all, 
we  know  that  he  was  always  a  loose  Uver.  It  is 
curious,  too,  that  he  never  suggests  the  man's 
prior  fault  as  excusing  or  explaining  a  mistress'  slips. 
For  example,  Cleopatra  is  excessively  jealous ; 
when  she  flirts  with  Thyreus  and  Antony  accuses 
her,  why  does  she  not  retort,  "  And  you  ?  Did 
you  not  marry  Octavia  in  spite  of  your  promises 
to  keep  faithful  to  me  ?  "  But  not  a  hint  do  we 
get  of  the  retort  that  would  naturally  spring  first 
of  all  to  any  woman's  lips.  The  Galahad-like, 
extravagant   protestations    of    Troilus,    and   this 
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unnatural  reticence  of  Cleopatra's  jealousy,  where 
reproach  would  be  both  natural  and  justified, 
confirm  my  suspicions.  Mary  Fitton  was  probably 
as  true  to  Shakespeare  as  he  deserved,  and  if  she 
were  the  first  to  play  false  with  Lord  WilKam 
Herbert,  it  was  the  very  beginning  of  their  intimacy 
before  she  knew  much  about  Shakespeare,  and 
when  his  attitude  towards  women  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  very  Ught,  very  confident,  not  to  say 
contemptuous ;  calculated,  that  is,  to  inspire  a 
proud  and  passionate  woman  with  distrust. 

Let  me  first  answer  the  chief  questions  that 
suggest  themselves,  and  then  reconstruct  the 
story  and  see  whether  it  fits  in  with  what  we 
know  and  is  in  itself  convincing.  First  of  all,  did 
his  gipsy-wanton  really  love  Shakespeare  ?  She 
gave  herself  to  him,  we  know,  with  utter  abandon- 
ment, and  certainly  taught  him  all  the  phases  of 
jealous  passion  so  that  he  was  able  to  reproduce 
them  afterwards  with  miraculous  assurance  in 
Cleopatra.  I  am  incHned  to  think  from  the  asser- 
J:ions_^f^JEnobarbus  that  Mary  Fitton  had  more 
of  "  the  finest  part  of  pure  love "  in  her  than 
Shakespeare. 

But  if  they  both  loved  passionately,  why  didn't 
the  ardent  desire  wear  itself  out  quickly  ?  How 
came  the  madding  fever  to  last  for  over  a  dozen 
years  ?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  lovers.  The  two  were  far 
apart.     Mary  Fitton  was  held  to  the  court,  and 
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Shakespeare  to  his  theatre.  And  in  their  separa- 
tion both  were  continually  tempted  ;  the  flood  of 
desire  was  thwarted  and  hemmed  and  turned  awry 
by  all  sorts  of  obstacles.  In  1602-3-4  Mary  Fitton 
was  hving  with  her  married  sister  in  Cheshire. 
Her  absence  from  London  during  these  years 
accounts  to  me  for  the  dreadful  passionate  despair 
which  Shakespeare  puts  to  view  in  Macbeth  and 
Lear  and  Timon. 

Why  did  Shakespeare  take  his  mistress'  slips 
so  bitterly  to  heart  ?  He  must  have  known  that 
the  flesh  is  faithless  in  women  as  in  men,  and 
almost  as  quick  to  thrill  to  the  allurement  of 
change  and  the  temptation  of  novelty.  We  feel 
that  he  should  either  have  had  resolution  enough 
to  conquer  his  mistress  gradually,  and  to  win  her 
to  loyalty  by  ineffable  tenderness,  or  he  should 
have  accepted  her  for  what  she  was  and  thanked 
her  for  what  she  gave.    But  lust  is  never  impartial. 

Could  he  at  any  time  have  won  her  completely  ? 
Everyone  will  answer  this  question  according  to 
his  own  experience.  But  let  us  take  upon  us 
the  mystery  of  things  for  once,  and  be  as  God'? 
spies  and  discover  the  heart  of  the  secret.  Had 
Shakespeare,  instead  of  teUing  Mary  Fitton  how 
he  desired  her,  told  her  how  beautiful  she  was; 
had  he  given  her  tenderness  as  well  as  passion, 
and  honeyed  flatteries  rather  than  jealous  re- 
proaches, he  might  have  kept  her  true  to  the  end. 
It   was   just   his   weakness,    his   terrible,    greedy 
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sensuality,  that  blinded  him  and  prevented  him 

using  his  attaching  soul-subduing  quaUties.     This 

once  Shakespeare   was  as  human-fooHsh   as  the 

rest  of  us.      He  tells  us  in  Troilus  and  Cressida 

that  love  and  wisdom  don't  house  together  : 

.  .  .  To  be  wise  and  love 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

He  desired  Mary  Fitton  too  madly  to  be  master 
of  his  resources  and  play  the  game ;  he  did  not 
love  her  unselfishly  enough  to  win  her  or  Kghtly 
enough  to  accept  her  infideUties. 

Let  me  now  run  over  the  incidents  of  the 
story.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  stepped  into 
the  primrose  path  very  heedlessly.  From  a  dozen 
dramas  we  know  that  his  love  kept  him  at  a 
distance  at  first ;  Leontes-Shakespeare  says  that 
Hermione  kept  him  off  "  three  crabbed  months," 
and  this  was  possibly  about  the  period. 

He  could  probably  only  see  her  when  she  came 
to  the  theatre.  She  gave  herself  to  him  easily, 
never  dreaming  that  he  was  capable  of  a  deathless 
p£ission,  never  thinking  of  a  lasting  affection 
between  herself  and  this  older  married  man. 
Naturally  she  did  not  realize  his  full  worth,  his 
extraordinary  genius ;  her  ignorance  nettled  his 
vanity,  and  in  the  hope  of  soothing  it  he  was 
foohsh  enough  to  send  Herbert  to  her. 

She  fell  in  love  with  Herbert,  who  was  of  her 
own  class  and  age  and  who  was  made  up  to,  as 
we  know  from  The  Lover^s  Complaint,  by  all  the 
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court  ladies  as  the  very  flower  of  aristocratic 
fashion.  She  won  him,  but  soon  had  to  recognize 
his  utter  unworthiness.  Later  she  took  up  with 
Shakespeare  again,  and  they  tasted  all  the  sweets 
of  love  together.  But  his  ticklish  vanity  had 
been  wounded  by  her  preference  for  Herbert,  and 
his  high  ethical  conscience  condemned  her  loose- 
ness. Probably,  too,  her  failure  to  appreciate  him 
at  his  true  value  kept  a  certain  contempt  of 
her  alive  in  him.  Moreover,  it  was  difficult  to 
meet  her  as  often  as  he  would  have  wished,  and 
he  made  these  difficulties  a  grief  against  her. 

At  length,  partly  out  of  anger,  partly  out  of 
contempt  of  her,  partly  out  of  wounded  vanity, 
partly  because  he  was  very  sensual,  he  betrayed 
her  with  some  Mrs  Daventry,  the  Oxford  inn- 
keeper's wife,  or  other  beauty.  No  doubt  Mary 
Fitton  heard  of  it.  London  was  a  small  place  in 
those  days,  and  the  courts  and  theatres  were 
whispering  galleries  of  scandal,  and  naturally  her 
"  foul  pride  "  at  once  incited  her  to  better  his 
teaching.  Then  his  jealousy  flamed  into  hating 
and  contemptuous -bitter  reproaches  as  he  shows 
us  in  Hamlet  and  Othello.  Tlien  came  a  parting, 
and  long  afterwards  reconciliation,  and  all  anger 
was  drowned  in  days  of  delighted  abandonment ; 
we  can  hear  his  heart  throbbing  heavily  in  Troilus 
and  in  Antony,  and  so  the  wild  passion  stormed 
along  for  a  dozen  years,  now  in  heaven,  now  in 
hell,  till  Mary  Fitton  married  for  the  second  time 
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in  1608,  and  left  Shakespeare  and  probably  London 
never  to  return. 

I  have  told  how  Shakespeare  crept  home  to 
Stratford  a  broken  man  and  how  in  his  native  air 
he  was  nursed  back  to  life  again  by  his  daughter 
Judith.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  some  slight 
measure  of  strength,  thoughts  of  his  fascinating 
mistress  returned  to  him,  and  his  jealous  rage 
began  to  torment  him  again.  At  length,  warned 
probably  by  increasing  weakness,  he  pulled  him- 
self together  for  a  final  effort  and  wrote  TJie 
Tempest. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's 
mature  work  is  coloured,  inspired,  indeed,  by  his 
love  of  Mary  Fitton ;  all  his  great  tragedies  are 
steeped  in  his  insensate  passion  for  his  gipsy- 
mistress.  Without  her  he  would  never  have  written 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  or  Lear,  nor  pictured 
Cressid  or  Cleopatra.  Had  she  been  less  wilful- 
wanton,  he  might  have  been  happier  perhaps ; 
but  he  would  never  have  reached  such  self-know- 
ledge or  attained  such  glory.  Mary  Fitton  did 
not  lead  Shakespeare  to  the  "  heart  of  loss,"  as 
his  Antony  cried,  but  to  the  innermost  shrine  of 
Fame's  Temple.      Yet  Shakespeare  repeats  ^  and 

*  All  the  critics,  headed  by  Tenuyson  and  Emerson,  give  this 
magnificent  passage  to  Fletcher ;  the  masters  because  there  are 
weak  passages  in  the  scene,  the  critics  because  forsooth  there  is 
often  an  extra  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  They  are  all 
mistaken.  They  might  as  well  give  the  great  soliloquy  in  Hamlet 
to  Fletcher.     There  is  nothing  of  this  quality  in  all  Fletcher's 
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emphasizes  his  accusation  against  her  in  Henry 
VIII.     His  Wolsey  says  : 

...  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever  : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.   .   .  . 

What  does  Shakespeare  mean  ?  It  is  his  most 
intimate  sincerest  utterance ;  his  poetry  even  never 
reaches  higher  pitch  on  this  theme.  We  must 
weigh  each  word  then  in  fine  balances. 

First  of  all,  why  this  plural,  "  glories  "  ? 
Shakespeare  we  know  had  lost  Lord  WilHam 
Herbert  through  Mary  Fitton,  and  he  had  hoped 
great  things  from  him.  The  young  lord,  no 
doubt,    had    praised    him    enthusiastically    and 

writings.  Every  word  of  it  is  pure  Shakespeare,  and  every  word 
of  it  can  be  matched  in  his  other  work.  The  equivalent  of  the 
first  lines  can  be  found  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  IV 
scene  xii. 

.  .  .  she,  Eros,  has 

Pack'd  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.   .   .   . 

The  splendid  simile  : 

^"^No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours" 

we  have  already  admired  in  Sonnet  132,  when  Shakespeare 
compares  his  mistress'  eyes  to  that 

''full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even." 

"  Gild  "  every  reader  of  the  sonnets  knows  is  a  favourite  word  of 
the  master-poet,  and  "  the  noble  troops  that  waited  upon  my 
smiles"  we  have  already  met  in  Shakespeare-Macbeth's  longing- 
for  "troops  of  friends."  Weak  endings  or  strong,  only  one  man 
has  ever  lived  in  England  who  could  write  such  poetry. 
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promised  as  soon  as  he  himself  came  to  power  to 
get  the  poet  a  place  under  government — a  place 
in  which  his  extraordinary  quahties  might  have 
had  a  fair  field. 

Shakespeare,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
hinted  at  something  like  this  in  The  Tempest. 
The  hope  of  high  position  explains  to  me  his 
extraordinary  subservience  to  Herbert  in  the 
sonnets,  and  the  extravagant  way  he  afterwards 
in  play  after  play  blamed  his  ingratitude.  It 
would  need  a  volume  to  collect  all  my  reasons  for 
this  view.  My  readers  must  not  think  I  put  it 
forth  hastily  or  without  due  thought.  But  prove 
it  completely  I  cannot  here  or  perhaps  anywhere. 

In  fine  I  think  Shakespeare  means  to  tell  us 
that  all  his  highest  ambitions  foundered  in  the 
loss  of  Herbert's  friendship,  and  he  lost  Herbert 
through  Mary  Fitton : 

...  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  1  have  lost  forever  .  .  . 

He  means  further  that  he  had  spent  the  best 
twelve  years  of  his  Ufe  in  the  earthy-coarse 
service  of  his  imperious  mistress,  just  as  Ariel, 
who  was  his  shaping  spirit  of  imagination,  had 
passed  twelve  years  in  the  service  of  Sycorax, 
the  foul  witch.  Blinded  by  his  English  disUke  of 
"  languishing  love  "  and  his  English  condemnation 
of  lust,  Shakespeare  does  not  see,  or  will  not  see, 
that  it  was  just  his  intense  passion  for  his  mistress 
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that  gave  soul  to  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear, 
Timon,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  owes  the  better  half  of  his 
glory  to  the  mistress  he  reviles  and  condemns. 
Shakespeare  does  not  see  either,  or  will  not  see, 
that  the  woman  a  man  loves  must  be  his  ideal ; 
must  correspond  most  intimately  to  all  his  desires 
— conscious  and  unconscious — as  coin  to  die  ;  she 
is  his  complement ;  and  to  condemn  her  is  self- 
condemnation. 

But  was  Mary  Fitton  then  Shakespeare's  equal  ? 
is  the  question  which  will  spring  to  almost  every 
lip.  Certainly,  in  Love's  Hsts,  is  the  only  possible 
reply ;  first  of  all  she  seemed  to  him  marvellously 
beautiful,  her  figure  even  more  lovely  than  her 
face.  Now  as  in  Pericles  he  speaks  of  the 
"glorious  casket,"  now  as  in  Twelfth  Night  he 
declares  that: 

..."  'tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems 
That  Nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul  " — 

again  as  in  the   Sonnets    he   glorifies   her   eyes 
and  the  lips  that  "  Love's  own  hand  did  make." 

When  at  his  happy  best  as  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  Shakespeare  himself  recognized  and 
acknowledged  that  his  proud  gipsy  was  his  peer. 
Again  and  again  in  that  marvellous  love- duet  he 
insists  on  the  incomparable  quahties  of  "  the 
queen  of  love."  It  is  Enobarbus,  the  spirit  of 
truth,  who  says : 
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Age  cannot  wither  her^  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies  :  for  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her  .  .  . 

Again  and  again  Shakespeare  makes  her  equal 
to  himself : 

No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous  .  .  . 

One  might  even  push  conjecture  further  and 
find  a  vague  analogy  in  science.  Every  chemical 
element  has  an  atomic  weight  according  to  which 
it  unites  with  other  elements.  Each  of  these 
elements  is  negatively  electric,  we  are  told,  to 
the  element  above  it  in  the  tables,  and  positively 
electric  to  the  one  below.  Mary  Fitton  was  so 
strong  that  she  seems  to  have  been  the  positive 
or  mascuhne  element  and  Shakespeare  so  gentle- 
sensitive  that  he  was  the  feminine  element  in  the 
strange  union.  The  soul  has  not  always  the  sex 
of  the  body,  as  he  showed  in  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth. 

But  this  may  be  called  guess-work.  What  we 
know  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  that  Shake- 
speare came  very  near  complete  possession  of  his 
proud,  passionate,  witty  mistress — 

A  little  less  and  what  worlds  away. 

His  partial  failure  was  the  tragedy  of  his  Hfe ; 
his  hours  of  possession  his  heritage  of  joy. 


CHAPTER  XV 

SHAKESPEARE,    THE   SINGER-SAINT 

ONE  question  still  remains  to  be  asked 
and  answered  about  this  Shakespeare  of 
ours  :  how  does  he  stand  to  the  ideal  ? 
The  man  of  action  is  the  direct  antipodes  of  the 
poet-artist,  and  Shakespeare  in  Hamlet  and  else- 
where has  shown  us  clearly  enough  that  he  was 
of  not  more  than  ordinary  endowment  in  the 
so-called  manly  quaHties  and  ill-framed  for  un- 
scrupulous deeds  or  efforts  requiring  patience  and 
perseverance,  or  even  inflexible  resolution.  This 
was  the  weak  side  of  him,  and  all  such  weak- 
nesses were  no  doubt  increased  by  Kfelong 
studious  habits  of  reading  and  thought  and 
artistic  endeavour.  As  a  youth  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  forced  into  an  unhappy  and  unsuitable 
marriage ;  we  must  infer,  therefore,  that  he  was 
somewhat  weaker  and  more  yielding  than  the 
average  man  even  in  early  manhood.  His  failings, 
with  the  exception  of  snobbishness,  like  his  virtues, 
were  not  eminently  characteristic  of  his  race.  Eng- 
lishmen are  usually  soldiers  and  adventurers  by 
nature  and  by  training,  and  the  race  has  in  all 
ages  produced  men  who  were  at  once  poets  and 
lovers  of  letters  and  men  of  action,  such  as  Sidney 
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and  Raleigh  under  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Richard 
Burton  in  our  own  time.  These  men  reconcile  in 
themselves  contradictions  of  character,  and  em- 
bracing extremes  enlarge  our  conception  of  human 
powers. 

Shakespeare  must  be  judged  by  another 
measure  :  his  width  of  faculty  is  not  so  astonish- 
ing as  the  height  he  reached ;  he  is  one  of  those 
"  sacred  singers  "  who  do  not  govern  but  inspire, 
who  do  not  rule  but  who  set  the  course  and 
point  the  star-illumined  way.  He  found  the  best 
word  for  himself  and  wrote  his  own  epitaph  : 

"  A  rarer  spirit  never 
Did  steer  human it}^  !  " 

Strange  to  say  this  very  quality  is  denied  him 
by  one  of  the  great  modern  prophets. 

I  have  noticed  elsewhere  that  he  lacked  a  Puritan 
training,  and  curiously  enough  it  is  the  greatest  of 
all  Puritans,  Emerson,  who  is  the  first  to  accuse 
Shakespeare  of  a  want  of  high  seriousness. 

"  It  must  even  go  into  the  world's  history/'  he  says,  "that 
the  best  poet  led  an  obscure  and  profane  life,  using  his 
genius  for  the  public  amusement." 

And  in  order  that  no  one  shall  be  in  doubt  as 
to  his  meaning,  he  adds  : 

"  The  world  still  wants  its  poet-priest,  a  reconciler  .  .  .  who 
shall  see,  speak,  and  act  with  equal  inspiration." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  world  does  still 
want  its  ideal   figures  and  is  not  likely  to  find 
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them  very  soon,  an  ever  closer  approximation  to 
the  ideal  being  all  we  mortals  may  hope  to  reach. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  think  that  Shake- 
speare came  nearer  this  ideal  of  poet-priest  than 
Emerson  imagined,  nearer,  indeed,  than  man  has 
ever  come  before  or  since. 

Shakespeare's  view  of  passion  as  the  thorn  to  the 
rose  of  youth  was  too  natural  for  Emerson,  who 
condemned  him  for  it ;  but  one  would  have  Httle 
trouble  in  proving  that  Shakespeare  here  was  nearer 
the  ideal  than  the  Puritan-preacher.  Emerson  takes 
Montaigne  to  task  for  coarseness  of  speech  and 
feehng,  and  declares  that  Rabelais  reminds  him  of 
a  dirty-minded  boy  who  writes  obscenities  on 
a  wall  and  then  runs  away  for  fear  he  shall  be 
discovered.  Such  judgments  show  ridiculous 
bias  in  Emerson  and  relieve  us  of  his  condenma- 
tions.  Shakespeare's  proud  words  about  himself 
are  still  the  truest : 

No,  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level 

At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own  : 

I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel ; 

By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown  ; 

How  any  one  can  miss  Shakespeare's  lift  of  soul, 
his  striving  to  be  priest  as  well  as  poet,  a  reconciler 
in  the  best  sense,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  We 
owe  him  the  wisest,  bravest  words  about  life  and 
death  and  the  undiscovered  country  that  are  to  be 
found  in  any  language.  Again  and  again  he  hymns 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  in  his  dramas,  where 
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they  are  often  out  of  place  ;  with  pathetic  persist- 
ence, making  even  the  Fool's  bells  of  silver,  turning 
the  Fool's  bauble  into  a  sceptre  set  with  priceless 
jewels,  and  the  tinsel  cap  into  a  cope  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  starry  skies.  What  does  the 
Clown  say  in  Twejih  Night  ? 

Pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  or  another. 

In  sweet-thoughted  wisdom  no  modern  can  be 

compared  with  him.     Even  Goethe  has  nothing 

like  his  mournful  brave  words  in  hear : 

.  .  .  Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither  : 

Ripeness  is  all.  .  .  . 

He  is  as  passionately  sincere  as  Buddha,  but 
unHke  Buddha  he  is  not  world-weary  and  desirous 
of  Death  ;  he  loves  the  brave  shows  of  life  and  the 
"  goodly  creatures  "  in  the  world,  and  is  reluctant- 
sad  to  leave  the  gorgeous  pageant. 

True,  his  Kfe  was  "  obscure  and  profane " ; 
true,  the  player  and  playwright  in  his  time  were 
looked  upon  much  as  a  brothel-house  keeper 
is  regarded  to-day ;  but  whose  fault  was  that  ? 
Shakespeare  judged  his  own  life  harshly,  the  life  that 
"  public  manners  breeds,"  complained  that  his 
"  nature  almost  was  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in," 
that  he  was  forced  to  wear  "  motley,"  to  "  gore  his 
own  thoughts  "  and  "  sell  cheap  what  is  most  dear." 
But  whose  fault  was  it  ?  Was  it  not  our  fault, 
England's  fault  that  she  could  find  no  fitter  place 
for  her  greatest  than  the  Bankside  theatre,  next 
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door  to  the  bear-pit,  England's  crime  that  she 
allowed  her  poet-priest  only  to  speak  in  stage- 
parables.  It  tells  one  a  good  deal  about  England 
and  those  "  spacious  days  "  to  learn  that  Shake- 
speare was  put  in  a  servant's  Hvery  by  way  of 
making  him  respectable.  He  could  have  given 
lessons  in  courtesy  to  Raleigh  and  in  rhetoric  to 
Coke,  could  have  taught  Cecil  understanding  of 
men,  and  More  the  mystery  of  things,  and  shown 
an  example  to  all  in  higher  virtues  still,  and 
England  as  reward  gave  him  a  livery  cloak  and 
set  him  among  the  valets  and  turn- spits  to  do 
honour  to  the  slobbering  lewd  King.  Never  since 
the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  there  such  mindless 
mockery. 

That  is  the  comparison  which  always  suggests 
itself  when  I  think  of  Shakespeare  and  his  long 
martyrdom,  the  ten  years  or  so  at  the  end  which 
he  spent  on  the  rack  of  this  "  all-hating  world  "  : 
he  was,  indeed,  more  like  Jesus  than  any  other 
man.  Naturally  he  accepted  at  once  all  that 
was  true  in  the  Gospel  of  Good  Tidings  as  it 
came  down  to  him.  From  the  earliest  plays  to 
the  latest,  from  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  to 
The  Tempest  he  insisted  on  the  need  for  repent- 
ance and  the  value  of  forgiveness,  not  only  to 
the  forgiven  but  to  him  who  forgives. 

Valentine  says : 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 

Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth,  for  these  are  pleased. 
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Posthumus  says  to  lachimo  : 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you  : 

And  Prospero  echoes  him  : 

.   .   .  the  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue,  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent, 

The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 

Not  a  frown  further.   .  .  . 

All  his  incarnations  preach  the  gospel  of  re- 
pentance and  plenary  absolution. 

It  delights  me,  too,  to  notice  that  Shakespeare 
finds  a  beautiful  timely  word  for  Jesus,  he  was  the 
first,  I  think,  to  call  him  our  "  captain  Christ "  : 

.  .  .  and  there  at  Venice,  gave 

His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 

And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ. 

It  is  curious  and  infinitely  touching  to  me  that 
in  spite  of  the  abysmal  ignorance  of  EngUshmen 
about  Shakespeare,  and  indeed  about  Jesus,  too, 
they  have  yet  come  to  use  the  same  adjective 
about  both,  and  if  it  is  not  the  best  adjective  yet 
it  is  in  both  cases  a  very  good  and  appropriate 
adjective,  "  gentle."  Of  course  Ben  Jonson  gave 
them  the  lead  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare ;  but 
there  is  some  hope  for  men  who  can  follow  such 
good  guidance. 

The  likeness  goes  far  deeper  than  imitation 
and  admiration :  it  is  of  nature  and  bent  of 
thought  and  quality  of  gift.     Jesus  is  such  an 
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artist  that  he  teaches  by  stories  or  parables  and 
Shakespeare  such  a  saint  that  he  makes  his  fools 
monitors.  Jesus  lost  his  temper  once  when  he 
scourged  the  traders  out  of  the  Temple  ;  Shylock 
the  usurer  is  the  only  person  whom  Shakespeare 
maltreats  after  he  is  beaten. 

Both  these  singer-saints  are  devout  believers. 

Jesus  says : 

"  I  and  My  Father  are  one,  even  as  you  and  I  are  one.  ..." 

And  again : 

"  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing }  and  one  ot 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father." 

Shakespeare  has   a  finer   word  still  for   God's 
providence  ;  a  truer  word  to  the  intellect : 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Jesus  says : 

"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  ;  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven," 

And  Shakespeare  paints  Arthur  for  us,  the  most 
divine  child  known  to  literature  : 

Are  you  sick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale  to-day. 
In  sooth  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick. 
That  I  might  sit  all  night  and  watch  with  you  : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Jesus  cried : 

"  It  is  finished,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
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And  Shakespeare  writes  : 

"  Heaven  amend  us  ;  .  .  .  Heaven  mend  all !  " 

The    heart  of  the  Gospel  of    Christ  is  in    the 
words  : 

"  Much  shall  be  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much," 

and  one   could    fancy  it  was  written  by  Shake- 
speare, so  characteristic  is  it  of  him. 
Jesus  has  been  blamed  by  some  for  saying  : 

"  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  no  one  cometh 
to  the  Father,  but  by  Me  "  ; 

but  if  indeed  he  was  Love  and  taught  love  to 
men  his  word  is  the  simple  truth :  "  Love  is  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  no  one  cometh  to 
the  Father  but  by  Love."  And  Shakespeare,  too, 
might  have  used  the  same  simile;  for  he  also 
knew  that  sweet  way  of  Love  which  all  the  races 
of  mankind  will  be  compelled  to  follow  in  their 
progress  forward  into  the  Unknown. 

The  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men — the  sHght 
differences  between  them  are  of  sacred  interest. 
Jesus  gave  himself  a  little  more  absolutely  than 
Shakespeare  to  the  divine  inspiration :  Shake- 
speare says  "  Ripeness  is  all  "  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  whole  truth ;  we  have  in  us  an  ideal  which 
is  not  satisfied  even  with  exquisite  "  ripeness  " 
if  the  result  is  one-sided  or  incomplete.  Jesus 
found  the  higher  word  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  "  ; 
but  strange  to  say  even  he  limited  it  by  the  words 
"  even   as   your   Father    which   is   in   heaven   is 
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perfect,"  whereas  our  modern  feeling  would  prefer 
it  without  any  qualification  :  "  Be  ye  perfect  " 
is  the  noblest  counsel  yet  given  to  men. 

But  if  Shakespeare  does  not  reach  this  tran- 
scendent enthusiasm,  this  passion  for  perfection, 
how  his  sanity  and  his  love  of  reality  appeal  to 
us.  He  never  leaves  the  firm  ground  of  truth  for  a 
moment.  Jesus  talks  of  coming  in  the  clouds  with 
myriads  of  Angels  seated  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  to  judge  the  world.  Shakespeare  knows  that 
we  are  going  into  the  Night — "  the  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns  " 
— knows  that : 

..."  we  are  such  stuft" 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

Shakespeare  will  not  blink  facts  however  un- 
pleasant nor  will  he  take  imaginings  for  cer- 
tainties or  dreams  for  fulfilment  or  hopes  for 
heaven.  He  is  as  sincere  and  honest  as  Socrates 
himself :   and  yet  he  is  not  a  materialist : 

"  These  our  actors 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air." 

His  insight  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
understanding,  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  reason 
to  that  mystical  land  where  analogies  suggest 
new  truths  and  the  thing  hoped  for  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  unseen.  This  reahst  is  careful  to 
record  the  most  evanescent  presentiment : 
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"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Of  all  the  "  Shining  Ones  "  Shakespeare  seems 
to  me  at  once  the  most  divine  and  the  most  lovable, 
for  he  is  the  most  human,  the  most  ingenuous, 
the  most  clear-sighted,  a  man  of  men,  blood- 
brother  to  all  of  us,  and  yet  with  an  indestructible 
impulse  to  Truth,  an  all-embracing  love  of  Beauty. 

When  I  think  of  all  he  was  and  all  he  did,  and 
how  he  was  treated  by  his  contemporaries,  how 
his  divinest  teaching,  too,  has  been  neglected  and 
the  ideal  of  his  example  wasted,  only  one  sentence 
suggests  itself : 

"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

In  spite  of  his  "  obscure  and  profane  "  life, 
in  spite  too  of  his  wild  abandonment  to  passion 
and  many  minor  faults  and  failings,  Shakespeare 
comes  nearer  the  ideal  of  the  singer-saint  and 
reconciler  than  anyone  else  in  recorded  Time. 
And  his  example  is  more  quickening,  more  en- 
couraging to  men  than  the  example  of  Buddha 
or  Socrates  or  even  Jesus,  because  we  know  his 
weaknesses  and  share  his  shortcomings.  His  slips 
and  falls  render  the  height  he  reached  the  more 
impressive  and  his  failings  translate  his  glorious 
achievement  into  a  perpetual  inspiration. 
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12s.  6d.  net. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Halg  (K.  G.).  HEALTH  THROUGH 
DIET.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  y.  dd. 
net. 

Hale  (J.  R.).  FAMOUS  SEA  FIGHTS : 
From  Sai.amis  to  Tsu-shima.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bz/o.     6s.  net. 

HallfH.R.).  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  NEAR  EAS  r  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  SALAMIS  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Demy  %vo.     15^.  net. 

Hannay  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY.  Vol.  I.,  1217-1688. 
Second  Edition.  Vol.  II.,  1689-1815. 
Demy  Svo.     Each  js.  6d.  net. 

Hare  (B.).  THE  GOLFING  SWING 
SIMPLIFIED  AND  ITS  MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY  EXPLAINED.  Third 
Edition.     Fcap.  %vo.     \s.  net. 

Marker  (Alfred).  THE  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  IGNEOUS  ROCKS.  With 
112  Diagrams  and  2  Plates.  Demy  %vo. 
i2i.  (^d.  net. 

Harper  (Charles  G.).      THE  AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK.        With     Maps.        Four 
Volumes.    Cr.  Zvo.     Each  ys.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  I.— South  of  the  Thames. 
Vol.  II. — North    and    South    Wales 

AND  West  Midlands. 
Vol.  III.— East  Anglia  and  East  Mid- 
lands. 
Vol.  IV.— The  North  of  England  and 
South  of  Scotland. 

Harris  (Frank).  THE  WOMEN  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.    Demy  Svo.    7s.6d.fiet. 

Hassan  (Arthur).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Headley  (P.  W.).  DARWINISM  AND 
MODERN  SOCIALISM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     5^.  net. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS: 
CHAUCER  TO  POE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

Hill  (George  Francis).  ONE  HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Hind  (C.Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.).     THE   THEORY   OF 

KNOWLEDGE.    Second  Edition.     Demy 
Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Hobson  (J.  A.).  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE :  An  AprLiCATioN  of  Economic 
Thf.ory.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Poor.     Eighth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     ■zs.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED :  An  Inquiry  and  an 
Economic  Policy.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

GOLD,  PRICES  AND  WAGES:  With  an 
Examination  of  thf.  Quantity  Theory. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d.  net. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.).  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Illus- 
trated.    Third  Edition.     Post  Svo.     6s. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.).  THE  INDIAN 
BORDERLAND,  1880-1900.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.).  A  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH      LAW.  Four      Volumes. 

Vols.  /.,  //.,  ///.     Second  Edition.     Demy 
Svo.     Each  10s.  6d.  net. 

Holland  (Clive).  TYROL  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  \os.  6d. 
net. 

Horsburgh  (B.  L.  8.).     WATERLOO:   A 

Narrative  and  a  Criticism.   With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     5^. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  Illus 
trated.  Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
Cr.   Svo.     5i.  net. 

Hosie  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  Illus 
trated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  qs.  6d. 
net. 

Howell  (A.  G.  Ferrers).  ST.  BERNARD 
INO  OF  SIENA.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
xos.  6d.  net. 

Hudson  (W.  H.).  A  SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE  :  Impressions  of  the  South  Wilt 
shire  Downs.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi 
tion.     Demy  Svo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Humphreys(John  H.).  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION.     Cr.  Svo.     s-s-  w^- 

Button  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  UMBRIA.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  LOMBARDY.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  ROMAGNA  AND  THE 
MARCHES.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUS- 
CANY WITH  GENOA.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

SIENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
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VENICE    AND     VENETIA.       Illustrated. 

Cr.  %vo.     (ts. 
ROME.     Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr. 

^vo.     (>s. 
COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE. 

Illustrated.      Second  Edition.      Fcap.    Svo. 

5s.  net. 
A    BOOK    OF    THE    WYE.       Illustrated. 

Demy  Zvo.     ts.  6d.  net. 

Ibsen  (Henrlk).  BRAND.  A  Dramatic 
Poem,  translated  by  William  Wilson. 
Fourth  Editian.     Cr.  ^vo.     35.  M. 

Ingo(W.R.).  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM. 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899.)  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  %vo.    %s.  net. 

Innes  (A.  D.).      A  HISTORY   OF   THE 

BRITISH    IN   INDIA.     With  Maps  and 

Plans.     Cr.  ivo.     &f. 
ENGLAND    UNDER    THE     TUDORS. 

With  Maps.     Fonrth  Edition.     Demy  Bvo. 

los.  6d.  net. 

Innes  (Mary).  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    5^.  net. 

Jenks  (B.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ENG- 
LISH LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor  Cr. 
Svo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LAW :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
THE  End  of  the  Year  191  i.  Demy  '&vo. 
\os.  dd.  net. 

Jerningham    (Charles    Edward).     THE 

MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUKE.  Second 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5J. 

Jevons   (F.    B.).     PERSONALITY.      Cr. 

%vo.    2s.  dd.  net. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  M.).  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  ^to.     iSj.  net. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
Illustrated.     Crown  i,to.     z\s.  net. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Wakrack.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.    3^.  td. 

Keats  (John).  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  de  Selincourt. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 
Third  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     qs.  6d.  net. 

Keble(John).    THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
Lock.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.    y.  6d. 

Kempis  (Thomas  i).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  Fnim  the  Latin,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  5vo.     3s.  6d. 


"THOMAE  HEMERKEN  A  KEMPIS  DE 
IMITATIONE    CHRISTI.      Edited    by 
Adrian  Fortescue.    Cr.  ^to.    30J.  mt. 
Limited  to  250  copies. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  THE  POEMS.  Service 
Edition,    /n  Eight  Volumes.    Square  /cap. 
%vo.     Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
Barrack-Room  Ballads.     2  Vols. 
The  Seven  Seas.     2  Vols. 
The  Five  Nations.     2  Vols. 
Departmental  Ditties.     2  Vols. 
BARRACK  •  ROOM     BALLADS.        x^^th 
Thousand.       Thirty-eighth    Edition.      Cr. 
Svo.    Buckram,  6s.    Also  Fcap.  Svo.   Cloth, 
^s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  $s.  net. 
THE    SEVEN    SEAS.       114M    Thousand. 
Twenty-fifth    Editiott.       Cr.     %vo.     Buck- 
ram, is.     Also  Fcap.  Svo.     Cloth,  4s.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  $s.  net. 
THE    FIVE   NATIONS.     92^^   Thousand. 
Fourteenth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     Buckram, 
6s.      Also  Fcap.  Svo.     Cloth,  4J.  6d.   net; 
leather,    jj.  net. 
DEPARTMENTAL    DITTIES.      Tu<enty- 
Sixth   Edition.      Cr.   Svo.      Buckram,  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.    Cloth,  \s.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
SJ.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
A  New  and  Revised  Ed.  in  Six  Volumes. 
With  Frontispieces.  Fcap.  Svo.  ^s.  each. 
The  volumes  are  : — 

I.  Miscellaneous  Prose,  ii.  Elia  and 
THE  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  hi.  Books 
FOR  Children,  iv.  Plays  and  Poems. 
V.  and  VI.  Letters. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Lankester  (Sir  Ray).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY  CHAIR.  Illustrated.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Lee  (Gerald  Stanley).  INSPIRED  MIL- 
LIONAIRES.    Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d.  net. 

CROWDS  :  A  Study  of  the  Genius  op 
Democracy,  and  of  the  Fears,  Desires, 
and  Expectations  of  the  Peoi'i.e. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Lock  (Walter).  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER  BUILDER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

THE   BIBLE   AND   CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver).  THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE  : 

A  Catechism  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Elezienth  Edition.  Cr.  Sew.  2s.  net. 
MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE:  A  Study 
OF  THE  Influence  of  the  Advance  in 
Scientific  Knowledge  upon  our  Under- 
standing of  Christianity.  Ninth 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  ss.  net. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN  :  A  Study  in 
Unrecognised  Human  Faculty.  Fifth 
Edition,     ]Vicie  Cr.  ivo.     ^s.  net. 

REASON  AND  BELIEF.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    -^iS.  (sd.  net. 

MODERN  PROBLEMS.    Cr.%vo.    ss.net. 

Lorebarn  (Earn.  CAPTURE  AT  SEA. 
Cr.  Bvo.     3S.  6a,  net. 

Lorimer  (George   Horace).       LETTERS 
FROM    A    SELF-MADE   MERCHANT 
TO     HIS     SON.      Illustrated.       Twenty- 
fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
A  ho  Fcap.  %vo.     is.  net. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  Also  Cr. 
6vo.    2S.  net. 

Lucas  (IB.  v.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy 
ivo.    ys.  6d.  net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Illus- 
trated.    Sixteenth  Edition.    Cr.  5vo.    6s. 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition,  Revised.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS.  Illustrated. 
Twelfth  Edition.  Cr,  %vo,  ts.  Also 
Fcap.  %vo.    5x. 

A  WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE.  Illus- 
trated.   Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo,    6s. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD :  A  Little  Book  for 
Wayfarers.     Twenty  fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  %vo.     t,s.     India  Paper,  ts.  6d. 
Also  Illustrated.     Cr.  ^io.     x^s.  net. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  A  Little  Book 
FOR  THE  Urbane.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.    ss. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Seventh 
Edition.    Fcap  8»o.     ss. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Seventh 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     ss. 

THE  GENTLEST  ART:  A  Choice  of 
Letters  by  Entertaining  Hands. 
Eighth  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     ss. 

THE  SECOND  POST.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  ivo.     5^. 

HER  INFINITE  VARIETY:  A  Feminine 
Portkait  Gallery.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.     s^. 

GOOD  COMPANY:  A  Rally  of  Men. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Bvo.    5^. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER.  Fifth 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5^. 

OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.  Fifth  Editioi. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     s^. 

LOITERERS  HARVEST.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     5^. 

LISTENER'S  LURE  :  An  Oblique  Narra- 
tion.    Tenth  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     ss. 

OVER  BEMERTON'S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Twelfth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  ss. 


MR.  INGLESIDE.     Tenth  Edition.    Fcap. 

Zvo.     5J. 
LONDON  LAVENDER.     Eighth  Edition. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     5^. 
THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  :  An  Anecdotai, 

Guide  to  the  British    Painters    and 

Paintings  in  the  National    Gallery. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
HARVEST  HOME.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 

Zvo.     \s.  net. 
A    LITTLE    OF  EVERYTHING.     Third 

Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

Lydekker  (R.).  THE  OX  AND  ITS 
KINDRED.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Lydekker  (R.)  and  Others.  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  FISHES,  AND  LOWER 
CHORDATA.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Cunning- 
ham.   Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    los.  6d.  net. 

Maoaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Montague.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo. 
iZs. 

McCabe  (Joseph).  THE  EMPRESSES  OF 
ROME.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  EMPRESSES  OF  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  los.  6d. 
net. 

HaoCarthy  (Desmond)     and     Russell 

(Agatha).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL:  A 

Memoir.  Illustrated.       Fourth    Edition. 

Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6a.  net. 

MoDongall  (William).  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION    TO     SOCIAL     PSYCHOLOGY. 

Eighth  Edition,  Revised.    Cr.  Zvo.    5J.  net. 
BODY    AND  MIND:    A  History  and  a 
Defence    of    Animism.    Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD :  A  Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Deckle  Edges  V  6d. 
net.  Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net.  An  Edition, 
illustraited  in  colour  by  F.  Cayley  Robin- 
son, is  also  published.  Cr.  ^to.  21s.  net. 
Of  the  above  book  Thirty-five  Editions  in 
all  have  been  issued. 

MARY  MAGDALENE:  A  Play  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
DE  Mattos.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
Deckle  Edges,  y.  6d.net.  Also  Fcap.  Zvo. 
IS.  net. 

OUR  ETERNITY.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
ss.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Mme.  M.)  (Georgette 
Leblanc)*  THE  CHILDREN'S  BLUE- 
BIRD. Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Illustrated.  Fcap. 
Zvo.    5J.  net. 
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Mahaffy  (J.  P.).  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY. 

Illustrated.     Second  Editicn.    Cr.  %vo.     ks. 

Maltland  (F.  W.).  ROMAN  CANON  LAW 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Rayal  %vo.     js.  6d. 

Marett  (R.  R.).  THE  THRESHOLD  OF 
RELIGION.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
Sj.  net. 

Marriott  (J.  k.  R.).  ENGLAND  SINCE 
WATERLOO.  With  Maps.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.    Demy  Zvo.     los.  (td.  net. 

Masefleld  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON'S TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo. 
y.  6d.  net. 

A  SAILOR'S  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  3J.  td. 
net. 

Masterman    (C.  F.   G.).        TENNYSON 

AS  A   RELIGIOUS   TEACHER.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
THE     CONDITION     OF      ENGLAND 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.    6s.    Also  Fcap 

8po.     IS  net. 

Mayne  (Ethel  Oolbnrn).  BYRON.  Illus 
trated.    Two  Volumes.   Demy  Zvo.    21s.  net. 

Medley  (D.  J.).  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRA 
TIONS  OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITU 
TIONAL  HISTORY.    Cr.  Svo.   7s.  6d.  net 

Methuen  (A.M.  8.).  ENGLAND'S  RUIN  . 
Discussed  in  Foukteen  Letters  to  a 
Protectionist.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised. 
Cr.  %vo.     id.  net. 

Miles  (Eustace).     LIFE   AFTER  LIFE 

OR,    "The    Theory    of    Reincarnation 

Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
THE   POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION 

How    TO   Acquire    it.       Fifth   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  y.  6d.  net. 
PREVENTION    AND    CURE.        Second 

Edition.     Crown  ivo.     ^s.  dd.  net. 

MlUals  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  %vo.     js.  6d.  mi. 

Milne  (J.  G.).  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr,  Zvo.    6s. 

Mitchell (P.Chalmers).  THOMAS  HENRY 
HUXLEY.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  %vo. 
IS.  net. 

Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8c(7.    6s. 

MARIA    THERESA.      Illustrated.      Demy 

Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 


Money  (L.  G.  Ohlozza).  RICHES  AND 
POVERTY,  19 10.  Eleventh  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     $s.  net. 

MONEY'S  FISCAL  DICTIONARY,  1910. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.     ss.  net. 

THINGS  THAT  MATTER:  Papers  on 
Subjects  which  are,  ok  ought  to  be, 
UNDER  Discussion.    Demy  Svo.    $s.  net. 

Montague  (C.  E.).    DRAMATIC  VALUES. 

Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     ^s. 

Moorhonse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON'S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Morgan  (C.  Lloyd).  INSTINCT  AND 
EXPERIENCE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
SS.  net. 

Hevill    (Lady     Dorothy).       MY     OWN 

TIM  ES.    Edited  by  her  Son.    Second  Edi- 
tion.    Demy  Svo.     tss.  net. 

O'Donnell  (Elliot).  WERWOLVES.  Cr. 
Svo.    ss.  tut. 

Oman  (0.  W.  C).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  mDDLE 
AGES.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svc.  tos.  6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUEST.  With  Maps.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised.     Demy  Svo.     \os,  6d.  net. 

Oxford  (M.  H.).  A  HANDBOOK  Oi 
NURSING.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised. 
Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Fakes  (W.  C.  C).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illustrated.  Seco/td  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Revised  by  A.  T. 
Nankivell.    Cr.  Svo.    ss.  net. 

Parker  (Eric).  A  BOOK  OF  THE 
ZOO.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

Pears  (Sir  Edwin).    TURKEY  AND  ITS 

PEOPLE.      Second  Edition.      Demy  Svo. 
1 2 J.  6a?.  net. 

Petrle  (W.  M.  Flinders.)     A  HISTORY 

OF    EGYPT.    Illustrated.    Six   Volumes. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s.  each. 
Vol.   I.     From  the   1st    to   the  XVIth 

Dynasty.    Seventh  Edition. 
Vol.    II.      The    XVIIth    and    XVIIIth 

Dynasties.    Fifth  Edition. 
Vol.  III.    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.   IV.     Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic 

Dynasty.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Second  Edition. 
Vol  V.    Egypt  under  Roman  Rule.    J.  G. 

Milne.    Seco>id  Edition. 
Vol.   VI.      Egypt    in    the  Middle  Ages. 

Stanley  Lane  Poole.    Second  Edition. 
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RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.    Illustrated.    Cy.ivo. 

2S.  6t/. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL     AMARNA     LETTERS.      Cr.    ivo. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xiith  Dynasty. 
Illustrated.  Stcond  Edition.  Cr.  %vo. 
3J.  td. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xviiith  to  xixth 
Dynasty.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     ^s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Zvo      3J.  6d. 

Pollard  (Alfred  W.).  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A  Study  in 
the  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
1594-1685.    Illustrated.    Eoiia.    £iis.Het. 

Porter  (G.  R.).  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  NATION.  A  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  F.  \V.  Hirst.     Denty  Zvo.     £1  is.  net. 

Power  (J.  O'Connor).    THE  MAKING  OF 

AN  ORATOR.     Cr.  Ivo.     6s. 

Price  (L.  L.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  ENGLAND 
FROM  ADAM  SMITH  TO  ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  Nintk  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
xs.  6d. 

Pyoraft  (W.  P.).  A  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Rawlln^s  (Gertrude  B.)>  COINS  AND 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  8w.     bs. 

Regan  (C.  Talt).  THE  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Reld  (Arohdall).  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY. Second  Edition.  Demy  ivo. 
£1  IS.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  SELECT  STAT- 
UTES, CASES,  AND  DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1831.  Second,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo.     JOS.  6d.  net. 

Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  ivo, 
los.  6(f.  net. 


Rolle  (Richard).  THE  FIRE  OF  LOVE 
AND  THE  MENDING  OF  LIFE. 
Edited  by  Frances  M.  Compkr.  Cr.  ivo. 
3^.  M.  net. 

Ryan  (P.  F.  W.).  STUART  LIFE  AND 
MANNERS:  A  Social  History.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zi'o.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Ryley    (A.    Beresford).       OLD    PASTE. 

Illustrated.     Royal  ivo.     £2  2S.  net. 

♦Sakl*    (H.    H.    Munro).     REGINALD. 

Third  Edition.     Fcap.  ivo.     is.  bd.  net. 

REGINALD  IN  RUSSIA.  Fcap.  ivo. 
2s.  dd.  net. 

SchldrowItZ  (Philip).  RUBBER.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  ivo.     lar.  td.  net. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Fourteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  ivo.     2S.  6d. 

TOMMY  SMITH'S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  ivo. 
IS.  6d. 

JACK'S  INSECTS.    Illustrated.   Cr.ivo.   6s. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,    1623  ;    163J  ;   1664  ; 

1685.     Each  £4  4s.  net,  or  a  complete  set, 

£12  125.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wyndham.  Demy  ivo.  Buck- 
ram, 10s.  6d. 

Bhaw  (Stanley).  WILLIAM  OF  GER- 
MANY.   Demy  ivo.     ts.  6d.  net. 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe).  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  by  A.  Clutton-Brock  and 
notes  by  C.  D.  Locock.  Two  yolu7nes. 
Demy  ivo.    £t  is.  nti. 

Sladen  (Douglas).     SICILY:    The   New 

Winter  Resort.  An  Encyclopcedia  of 
Sicily.  With  234  Illustrations,  a  Map,  and 
a  Table  of  the  Railway  System  of  Sicily. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.    Cr.  ivo.    $s.  net. 


Slesser  (H.  H.). 

Cr.  ivo.     2S.  6d. 


TRADE   UNIONISM. 


Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  by  Edwin  Cannan. 
Two  Volumes.     Demy  ivo.     £1  is.  net. 

Smith  (G.  F.  Herbert).  GEM-STONES 
AND  THEIR  DISTINCTIVE  CHARAC- 
TERS. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.     ts.  net. 
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Snell  (F.  J.).  A  BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.    ts. 

Squire  (J.  C).  WILLIAM  THE  SILENT. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Demy  %vo.  los.  6d. 
net. 

•  Stanoliffe.'    GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 

Sijcih  Edition.     Fcap.  %vo.     is.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  A  New  and  En- 
larged Edition  in  four  volumes.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  %vo.  Each  ^s.  Leather, 
each  5J.  net. 

Storr  (Yernon  F.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  %vo.  ss. 
net. 

Streatfelld  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  %vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Surtees    (R.    8.).      HANDLEY    CROSS 

Illustrated.      Fifth    Edition.      Fcap.    Zvo. 

Gilt  top.     y.  bd.  net. 
MR.     SPONGE'S     SPORTING     TOUR. 

Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.   %vo. 

Gilt  top.    y.  6d.  net. 
ASK     MAMMA;     or,    THE    RICHEST 

COMMONER    IN    ENGLAND.      Illus^ 

trated.    Fcap.  Zvo.     Gilt  top.     3s.6d.net. 
JORROCKS'S     JAUNTS    AND    JOLLI 

TIES.   Illustrated.   Fourth  Edition.   Fcap 

Svo.     Gilt  top.     2S.  6d.  net. 
MR.     FACEY    ROMFORD'S    HOUNDS 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  ivo.    Gilt  top.     y.  dd. 

net. 
HAWBUCK  GRANGE;  OR,  THE  SPORT 

ING     ADVENTURES    OF     THOMAS 

SCOTT,     Esq.      Illustrated.      Fcap.     Zvo. 

Gilt  top.    3i.  6d.  net. 

Snso  (Henry).  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
BLESSED  HENRY  SUSO.  By  Himself. 
Translated  by  T.  F.  Knox.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Dean  Inge.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     3s,  6d.  net. 

Swanton  (B.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s.  net. 

BRITISH  PLANT -GALLS.  Cr.  Zvo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Symes  (J.  E.).  THE  ?JIENCH  REVO- 
LUTION.  Second  Edition.   Cr.Zvo.  2s.6d. 

Tabor  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
.\RT.  With  their  Attributes  and  Symbols 
Alphabetic.illy       Arranged.  Illu.^trated. 

J'hiid  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     3^.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  ELEMENTS  OF  META- 
PHYSICS.   Second   Edition.     Demy    Zvo. 

10s.  6d.  net. 


Taylor  (J.  W.).  THE  COMING  OF  THE 
SAINTS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  ^s. 
net. 

Taylor  (Mrs.  Basil)  (Harriet  Osgood). 
JAPANESE  GARDENS.  Illustrated 
Cr.  i,to.     £\  IS.  net. 

ThIbaudeau  (A.  C).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortescue.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     %s.  net. 

Thompson  (Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Meynell.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5.V. 
net. 

Tileston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Twentv-Jirst 
Edition.  Medium  i6ina.  2S.  6d.  net. 
Also  an  edition  in  superior  binding,  6s. 

THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 
Meditini  \6ino.     'is.  6d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget).    DANTE  ALIGHIERl. 

His  Life  and  Works.  With  16  lUtistra- 
tions.  Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    IS.  net. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Sixth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     lor.  6d.  net. 

Triggs  (H.  Inigo).  TOWN  PLANNING  : 
Past,  Present,  and  Possible.  Illustra- 
ted. Second  Edition.  IVide  Royal  Zvo. 
i$s.  net. 

Underhill  (Evelyn).  MYSTICISM.  A 
Study  in  the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man's  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Fifth 
Edition.    Demy  Zi'o.     i$s.  net. 

Urwlck  (E.  J.).  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Yardon  (Harry).    HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLI . 

Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Yernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren).  READINGS 
ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
Tzvo  Volumes.  Second  Edition,  Retvrittcn. 
Cr.  Zvo.     1 5.1.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURG.ATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Two  Volumes. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.    Cr.Zvo.    i$s.  net. 
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READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  of  RiroN.  Ttuo  Volumes.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.     Cr.  %vo.     \is.  net. 

Ylckers  (Kenneth  H.).  ENGLAND  !N 
THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES.  V,  .ih 
Maps.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Demy 
Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Waddell  (L.  A.).  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  1903-1904.  Illustrated.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  ivo.  js.  id. 
net. 

Wade  (G.  W.  and  J.  H.).  RAMBLES  IN 
SOMERSET.     Illustrated.     Cr.  %vo.     ts. 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC  DRAMAS.  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner's  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Cleather 
and  Basil  Crump.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2i.  dd.  each. 
The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

Sixth  Edition. 
Lohengrin  and  Parsifal. 

Third  Edition. 
Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Second  Edition. 
Tannhauser    and    the  Mastersingbrs 
ok  nuremburg. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED.  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Third  Edition. 
Small  Pott  Zvo.     ■zs.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 
A  Second  Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Small  Pott  Svo. 
■2S.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
Waterhouse.     Large  Cr.  Zvo.     ^s.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  TERTIARY.  Second 
Edition.    Small  Pott  Svo.     is.  net. 

VERSES.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Fcap. 
Svo.     2s.  net. 

Waters(W.  G.).    ITALIAN  SCULPTORS. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Watt  (Francis).  EDINBURGH  AND 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

R.  L.  S.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

Wedmore  (Sir  Frederick).  MEMORIES. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Welgall  (Arthur  E.  P.).  A  GUIDE  TO 

THE      ANTIQUITIES  OF      UPPER 

EGYPT :  From   Abydos  to  the  Sudan 

Frontier.      Illustrated.  Second  Editioti. 
Cr.  Svo.    Ts.  td.  net. 


Wells  (J.).  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Four- 
teenth Edition.  With  3  Maps.  Cr.  Svo. 
3J.  6d. 

Wheeler  (Owen).  A  PRIMER  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY.  With  17  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Whltten  (Wilfred).  A  LONDONER'S 
LONDON.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6j. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Twelve  Volumes.  Fcap.  Svo. 
$s.  net  each  volume. 

I.  Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime  and 
THE  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  ii.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua.  hi.  Poems,  iv. 
Lady  Windermerk's  Fan.  v.  A  Woman 
of  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band. VII.  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  viii.  A  House  of  Pome- 
granates.    IX.  Intentions,    x.  De  Pro- 

FUNDIS  AND  PRISON  LETTERS.     XI.  EsSAYS. 

XII.    Salom^,    a   Florentine   Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisane. 

Wilding  (Anthony  F).  ON  THE  COURT 
AND  OFF.  With  58  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    ss.  net. 

Williams  (H-  Noel).  A  FAIR  CON- 
SPIRATOR: Marie  de  Rohan,  Duchess 
DE  Chevreuse.  With  a  Frontispiece  in 
Photogravure  and  16  other  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.     i$s.  net. 

Wilson  (Ernest  H.).  A  NATURALIST  IN 
WESTERN  CHINA.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     2  Vols.     Demy  Svo.     £i  los.  net. 

Wood  (Sir  E¥elyn).     FROM   MIDSHIP- 
MAN    TO     FIELD-MARSHAL.      Illus- 
trated.    Fi/tA  Edition.     Demy  Svo.    js.  6d. 
net. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (1857- 
59).  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6j. 

Wood  (W.  Blrkbeck)  and  Edmonds  (Col. 
J.  B.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1861-65).  With  an  Introduction  by  Spknser 
Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell  C. 
Smith.  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Svo.  i^s. 
ttet. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s.ed. 
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Part  II. — A  Selection  of  Series 

Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  SiR  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE 

Cr.  ivo.      4^.  6d,  net  each  volume 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New,  and  other  Artists 


Bristol.     Alfred  Harvey. 
Canterbury.    J.  C.  Co.v. 
Chester.    Sir  B.  C.  A.  Wlndle. 
Duni.iN.     S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


Edinburgh.    M.  G.  Williamson. 
Lincoln.    E.  Mansel  Sympson. 
Shrewsbury.    T.  Auden. 
Wells  and  Glastonbury.    T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 

Demy  ?>vo,     ys.  6d.  net  each  volume 

With  Numerous  Illustrations 


Ancient     Painted    Glass    in    England. 
Philip  Nelson. 

Arch/Eology     and     False     Antiquities. 
R.  Munro. 

Bells    of    England,    The.     Canon   J.    J. 
Raven.    Second  Edition. 

Brasses   of   England,    The.      Herbert  W. 
Macklin.     Third  Edition. 

Crltic    Art   in    Pagan    and    Christian 
Times.    J.  Romilly  Allen.    Second  Edition. 

Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England, 
The.     a.  Harvey. 

Churchwarden's  Accounts.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Adolphus  Ballard. 

Knglish   Church    Furniture.     J.  C.  Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.     Second  Edition. 


English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 

English  Monastic  Life.  Cardinal  Gasquet. 
Fourth  Edition. 

English  Seals.    J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

Folk-Lore  as  an  Historical  Science 
Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Gilds  and  Companies  of  London,  The. 
George  Un\vin. 

*Hermits  and  Anchorites  of  England, 
The.     Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  The 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.     Second  Edition. 

MEDi.f=:vAL  Hospitals  of  England,  The 
Rotha  Mary  Clay. 


Old    English 
F.  W.  Galpin. 


Instruments    of    Music. 
Second  Edition. 
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The  Antiquary's  Books— continued 

Oi.D  English  Libraries.    Ernest  A.  Savage. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.    Second  Edition. 

Parish  Life  in  Medieval  England. 
Cardinal  Gasquet.     Fourth  Edition. 


Parish     Registers 
J.  C.  Cox. 


OF    England,    The. 


Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Second 
Edition. 

Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.    J.  Ward. 

Romano-British  Buildings  and  Earth- 
works.   J.  Ward. 

Royal  Forests  of  England,  The.  J.  C. 
Cox. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.    J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  8vo.     2s,  6d.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Second  Edition. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Cvmbeline. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The 

H.\MLET.     Fourth  Edition. 

Julius  Caesar. 

"King  Henry  iv.     Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  i. 

King  Henkv  vi.     Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  hi. 

King  Lear. 

King  Richard  ii. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.     Second  Edition. 


Macbeth. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Vf.nice,  The.  Second  Edition. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 

Tempest,  The. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gbntiiemkn  of  \'erona.  The. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Winter's  Tale,  The. 


Art  of  the  Greeks,  The, 
i2,f.  iid.  net. 


Art  of  the  Romans,  The. 
i$s.  net. 

Chardin.     H.  E.  a.  Furst.     laj.  td.  net. 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H,  W.  LAING 
With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  Svo 
H.  B.  Walters. 
H.  B.  Walters. 


Donatello.     Maud  Cruttwell.     15J.  net. 

Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.     las.  6d.  net. 

George  Romnev.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
1 2 J.  6ti.  net. 
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Classics  of  kvi— continued 

Ghirlandaio.      Gerald   S.    Davies.     Second 
Edition,     los.  6d.  net. 

Lawrence.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  £\  is.  net. 

Michelangelo.    Gerald  S.  Davies.     12s.  6d. 
net. 

Raphael.    A.  P.  Opp^.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Rembrandt's    Etchings.       A.    M.    Hind. 
Two  Volumes,    atj.  net. 


Rubens.    Edward  Dillon.    25^.  net, 

Tintoretto.    Evelyn  March  Phillipps.     15^. 
net. 

Titian.    Charles  Ricketts.     15^.  net. 

Turner's  Sketches  and  Drawings.    A.  J. 
Finberg.     Second  Edition.     \2S.  6d.  net. 

I  Velazquez.    A.  de  Beruete.     los.  6d.  net. 


The  'Complete'  Series 

Fu//y  Illustrated.     Demy  Svo 


The  Complete  Association  Footballer. 

B,   S.   Evers    and    C.   E.    Hughes-Davies. 

5s.  net. 
The  Complete  Athletic  Trainer,    S.  A. 

Mussabini.     5J.  net. 
The  Complete  Billiard  Player.     Charles 

Roberts.     10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Complete  Amateur  Boxer.     J.  G. 

Bohun  Lynch.     5s.  net. 
The    Complete    Cook.      Lilian    Whitling. 

7^.  6d.  net. 
The     Complete     Cricketer.      Albert     E. 

Knight.    7^.  dd.  net.    Second  Edition. 
The  Complete  Foxhunter.     Charles  Rich- 
ardson.    12s.  6d.  net.    Second  Edition. 

The   Complete    Golfer.      Harry    Vardon. 

10^.  6d.  net.     Fourteenth  Edition,  Revised. 
The  Complete   Hockey-Player.     Eustace 

E.  White.     5J.  net.     Second  Edition. 
The    Complete     Horseman.      W.    Scarth 

Dixon.    Second  Edition,     los.  6d.  net. 


The    Complete    Lawn    Tennis    Player. 

A.  Wallis   Myers,      tos.   6d.  net.      Fourth 

Edition. 
The  Complete  Motorist.     Filson  Young. 

I2J.  td.  net.    New  Edition  {Seventh). 
The    Complete     Mountaineer.      G.    D. 

Abraham,     i^,  net.    Second  Edition. 
The  Complete  Oarsman.    R.  C.  Lehmann. 

los.  6d.  net. 
The  Complete  Photographer.    R.   Child 

Bayley.       10*.    6d.     net.       Fifth    Edition, 

Revised. 
The  Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the 

New  Zealand  System.    D.  Gallaher  and 

W.  J.  Stead,     ioj.  td.  net.    Second  Edition. 
The    Complete    Shot.      G.    T.    Teasdale- 

Buckell.     lif.  td.  net.     Third  Edition. 
The  Complete  Swimmer.    F.Sachs.    Ts.(>d. 

net. 
The  Complete  Yachtsman.     B.  Heckstall- 

Smith  and  E.  du  Boulay.     Second  Edition, 

Revised.    15 J.  net. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

With  numerous  Illustrations,      Wide  Royal  Svo.     2^s.  tut  each  volume 


English  Furniture.     F.  S.  Robinson. 

English  Coloured  Books.     Martin  Hardie. 

Etchings.  Sir  F.  VVedmore    Second  Edition. 

European    Enamels.      Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass.     Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths'    and     Silversmiths'    Work. 
Nelson  Dawson.     Second  Edition. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.    J.  A.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition. 


Ivories.    Alfred  Maskell. 

Jewellery.      H.    Cliftbrd    Smith.      Secomi 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.    Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.    Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.     Edward  Dillon. 

Fine  Books.    A.  W.  Pollard. 

Seals.    Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Wood  Sculpture.    Alfred  Maskell.     Second 
Edition. 


i6 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Handbooks  of  English  Churoh  History 


Ediled  by  J.   H.  BURN. 


The  Foundations  of  the  English  Church. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

The    Saxon    Church    and    the    Norman 
Conquest.    C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

The  Mediaeval  Church  and  the  Papacy. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


Crown  8w.     2,s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

The  Reformation  Period.    Henry  Gee. 

Bruce 


The   Struggle   with    Puritanism. 
Blaxland. 


The    Church  of    England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.     Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Demy 
%vo.     12S.  6d. 

A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.     Demy  Zvo.    los.  6d, 

.\N  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  F.  B.  Jevons.  Sixth  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.    A.  E.  Burn.    Demy  Zvo.    los.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  Zvo. 
zos.  6d. 

The  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
Eighth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     \^s.  dd. 


The  <Home  Life'  Series 

Illustrated.     Demy  8w.     ds.  to  los.  6d.  net 
Katharine    G 


Home    Life    in    A.merica 

Busbey.     Second  Editio?i. 

Home    Life    in     France.      Miss    Betham- 
Edwards.     Si.xth  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.    Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 
Third  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Holland.    D.  S.  Meldrum. 
Second  Edition. 


Home  Life  in  Italy.     Lina   Duff  Gordon. 
Third  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Norway.      H.   K.    Daniels. 
Secofid  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Russia.     A.  S.  Rappoport. 

Home    Life    in    Spain.     S.   L.   Bensusan 
Second  Edition. 


The  niastrated  Pooket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap.  %vo.     y.  6d.  net  each  volume 
WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS 


The   Life  and  Death  of  John   Mytton, 
Esq.     Nimrod.     Fifth  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.    Nimrod. 

Handley  Cross.      R.  S.  Surtees.      Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr.    Sponge's    Sporting    Tour.       R.    S. 
Surtees.    Second  Edition. 

Jorrocks's  Jaunts  and  Jollities.    R.   S. 
Surtees.     Third  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.     R.  S.  Surtees. 


The   Analysis  of   the    Hunting    Field. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
THE  Picturesque.     William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.     William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
OF  A  Wife.     William  Combe. 

Life  in  London.     Pierce  Egan. 


WITH    PLAIN    ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Grave  :  A  Poem.     Robert  Blair. 


Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.      In- 
vented and  Engraved  by  William  Blake. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,      With  Portraits 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  net  each  volume 


Cardinal  Newman,    R.  H.  Hutton.    Second 
Edition. 

John  Wesi-ey.    J.  H.  Overton. 

Bishop  Wii.berforce.    G.  W.  Daniell. 

Cardinal  Manning.    A.  W.  Hutton.  Second 
Edition. 

Chari-es  Simeon.     H.  C.  G.  Moule. 

John  Knox.    F.  MacCunn.    Second  Edition. 

John  Howe.     R.  F.  Horton. 

Thomas  Ken.     F.  A.  Clarke. 


George  Fox,  the  Quaker. 
Third  Edition. 


T.  Hodgkin. 


John  Keble.     Walter  Lock.    Seventh  Ed. 

Thomas  Chalmers.    Mrs.  Oliphant.    Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot  Andrewks.    R.  L.  Ottley.   Second 
Edition. 


Augustine  of  Canterbury. 


William    Laud.    W.   H.  Hutton. 
Edition. 

John  Donne.    Augustus  Jessop. 

Thomas  Cranmer.     A.  J.  Mason. 

Latimer.     R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 

Bishop  Butler.    W.  A.  Spooner. 


E.  L.  Cutt-s. 
Fourth 


The  Library  of  DeYotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 
Small  Pott  Svo,  doth,  2s.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 


The     Confessions    of     St.     Augustine. 
Ninth  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Eighth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.     Fifth  Edition. 

LvRA  Innocentium.     Third  Edition. 

The  Temple.    Second  Edition. 

.K  Book  of  Devotions.    Second  Edition. 

A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
Life.     Fifth  Edition. 

A  Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.     Third  Edition. 

On  the  Lovr  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.    Second  Edition. 

A    Manual    of    Consolation    from    the 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Spiritual  Combat. 


The  Devotions  of  St.  .Anselm. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  op  Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra    Sacra.      A    Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 


from     the    Saints    and 


A    Day    Book 
Fathers. 

A  Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom. 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 


Light,  Life,  and  Love. 
the  German  Mystics. 


A  Selection  from 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

The    Little   Flowers  of  the   Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.     Third  Edition. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
AND  the  Great  Festivals, 

Preces  Privatae. 

HoR.^E  Mysticae.     a  Day  Book  from  the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 


IJ 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 
Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 


including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


A1.BRECHT  DUrer. 


L.  J.  Allen. 

E.  Dillon. 


Third 


Arts  of  Japan,  The 
Edition. 

Bookplates.    E.  Almack. 

BoTTiCKi.1,1.     Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

BuRNE- Jones.    F.  de  Lisle.     Third  Edition. 

Cei.i.ini.     R.  H.  H.  Cu-^t. 

Christian  Symbolism.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner, 

Christ  in  Art.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claude.    E.  Dillon. 

Constable.      H.    W.    Tompkins.       Second 

Edition. 

Corot.     a.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

Early    English    Water-Colour.       C.    E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels.    Mrs.  N.  Dawson.   Second  Edition. 

Frederic  Leighton.    A.  Corkran. 

George  Romney.    G.  Paston. 

Greek  Art.    H.  B.  Walters.    Fifth  Edition. 


Greuze  and  Boucher.    E.  F.  Pollard. 

Holbbin.    Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.    J.  W.  Bradley. 

Jewellery.    C.  Davenport.    Second  Edition. 

John  Hoppner.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.      J.  Sime.      Second 
Edition. 

Millet.     N.  Peacock.     .'Second  Edition. 

Miniatures.    C.    Davenport,  V.D.,   F.S.A. 
Second  Edition. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Raphael.    A.  R.  Dryhurst.    Second  Edition. 

Rodin.    Muriel  Ciolkowska. 

Turner.    F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck.     M.  G.  Smalhvood. 

Velazquez.      W.    Wilberforce    and    A.    R 

Gilbert. 

Watts.   R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.   Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Romnev. 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 

STnall  Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps ; 
{4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 

Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.      A.    H.  Isle  of  Wight,  The.    G.  Clinch. 

Thompson.     Third  Edition,  Revised.  London.     G.  Clinch. 

Channel  Islands,  The.    E.  E.  Bicknell.  Malvern  Country,  The.    Sir  B.C.A.Windle. 

English  Lakes,  The.     F.  G.  Brabant.  North  Wales.    A.  T.  Story. 
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Oxford    and    its    Colleges. 
Tenth  Edition. 


J.    Wells. 
G.  Clinch. 


Sir    B.    C.    A. 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Shakespeare's    Country. 
Wiiidle.     Fifth  Edition. 

South  Wales.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

Westminster   Abbkv.     G.    E.    Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 


Berkshire.    F.  G.  Brabant. 

RucKiNGHAMSniRE.     E.  S.  Roscoc.    Second 
Edition,  Revised. 

Cheshire.    W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall.     A.  L.  Salmon.    .Second  Edition. 

Derbyshire.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.     S.  Baring-Gould.     Third  Edition. 

Dorset.    F.  R.  Heath.     Third  Edition. 

Durham.    J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

Essex.    J  C.  Cox. 

Hampshire.    J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

Hertfordshire.    H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Kent.     J.  C.  Cox. 

Kerry.    C.  P.  Crane.    Second  Edition. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland.    A.  Harvey 
and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

Middlesex.    J.  B.  Firth. 


Monmouthshire.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

Norfolk.     W.    A.    Dutt.      Third  Edition, 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire.       W.     Dry.       Second 
Edition,  Revised. 

Northumberland.    J.  E.  Morris. 

Nottinghamshire.    L.  Guilford. 

Oxfordshire.  F.  G.  Brabant.  Second  Edition. 

Shropshire.    J.  E.  Auden. 

Somerset.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.      Third 
Edition. 

Staffordshire.    C.  Masefield. 

Suffolk.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Sussex.     F.  G.  Brabant.    Fourth  Edition. 

Wiltshire.    F.  R.  Heath.    Second  Edition. 


Yorkshire,    The    East    Riding. 
Morris. 

J. 

E. 

Yorkshire,   The   North    Riding. 
Morris. 

J- 

E. 

Yorkshire,    The    West    Riding. 
Morris,     y.  6d.  net. 

J- 

E. 

Brittany.    S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edit  iotu 
Normandy.    C.  Scudamoie.    Second  Edition. 
Rome.    C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Sicily.    F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 
Small  Pott  8v0.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  \s.  6d.  net 


Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     Second  Edition. 

AQBten   (Jane).     PRIDE    AND    PREJU- 
DICE.    Two  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 


Bacon    (Francis). 
LORD  BACON. 


THE     ESSAYS     OF 


Barham    (R. 

LEGENDS. 


H.).      THE     INGOLDSBY 

Two  Volumes. 


Barnett  (Annie).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.     Second  Edition. 

Beoltforcl  (William).    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 


Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow    (George).     LAVENGRO.      Two 

Volumes. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  :  With  some  later 
Poems  by  George  Canning. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 
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Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Cralk    (Mrs,).       JOHN      HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN.     Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  AUghlerl.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Carv. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Gary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Carv. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Dlckens(Gharles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Tivo  Volumes. 

Ferrier  (Susan).       MARRIAGE.        Ttvo 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 


Gaskell    (Mrs.). 

Edition. 


CRANFORD.       Second 


Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).   THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Klnglake   (A.   W.> 

Edition. 


EOTHEN.      Second 
Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 


Harvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  (D.  M.).    M ANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray    (W.    M.).     VANITY    FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.     Three  Volumes. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Yaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Waterhonse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Fifteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.     Third  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introduction.s  and  Notes 

Poll  l6f/io.     40   Volutnes.     Leather,  price  is.  fiel  each  volume 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case,     los.  net 


Miniature  Library 

Demy  "^Zmo.      Leather,   i.f.  net  each  volume 
A  Dialogue  on  Vouth.    Edward 


El'PHRANOR  : 

FitzGerald. 

Thk   Life  of   Edward,  Lord   Herbert  of 
Cherbury.     Written  by  himself. 


PoLONius;    or.  Wise   Saws  and   Modern   In- 
stances.    Edward  FitzGerald. 

The  RuB.iiYAT  OF  Omar  Khav\'Xm.  Edward 
FitzGerald.     Fifth  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.     Demy  %vo 


Care  or  the  Body,  The.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Second  Edition      js.  6d.  net. 

Children  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition, 
js.  6d.  net. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  Sir  Thos.  Oliver, 
los.  M.  net.     Second  Edition. 

Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit.  H.  Sains 
bury. 

Functional  Nerve  Diseases.  A.  T.  Scbo 
field,     ^s.  td.  net. 


Hygiene  of  Mind,  The.  T.  S.  Clouston 
Sixth  Edition,     qs.  6d.  net. 

Infant  Mortality.  Sir  George  Newman. 
7^.  f>d.  net. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newsholme.  ios.  6d. 
net.    Second  Edition. 

Air  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  7^.  6d. 
net.    Second  Edition. 


The  New  Library  of  Music 


Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  ?,vo.     7s.  6d.  net 

A.   Fuller-Maitland.      Second   I    Handel.     R.  A.  Streatfeild.    Second  Edition. 
I    Hugo  Wolf.     Ernest  Newman. 


Urahms.      J 
Edition. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated.     leap.  Svo.     Each  volume ^  cloth,  2s.  6d.  »et ;  leather,  y.  dd.  net 


Dante  Alighieri. 
Edition. 


Paget  Toynbee.     Fi/tk 


Girolamo  Savonarola.    E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Sixth  Edition. 

John  Howard.     E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

Alfred  Tennyson.     A.  C.  Benson.     Second 
Edition. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    I.  A.  Taylor. 

Erasmus.    E.  F.  H.  Capey. 

Robert  Burns.    T.  F.  Henderson. 

Chatham.    A.  S.  McDowall. 

Canning.    W.  Alison  Phillips. 

Francois  de  Fenelon.    Viscount  St.  Gyres. 


Four  Plays 

Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  net 


The  Honeymoon.    A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
Arnold  Bennett.     Third  Edition. 

The  Great  Adventure.     A  Play  of  Fancy  in 
Four.^cts.  Arnold  Bennett.  Fourth  Edition. 

Milestones.      Arnold  Bennett  and   Edward 
Knoblauch.    Seventh  Edition. 


Kismet. 
Hon. 


Edward  Knoblauch.      Third  Edi- 


Typhoon.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Melchior 
Lengyel.  English  Version  by  Laurence 
Irving.    Second  Edition. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 
Illustrated.     Demy  ^vo 


A  History  of   Milan  under  the  Sforza.    I    A    History    of    Verona. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.     ioj.  M.  net.  I        i2-f-  M.  net. 

A  History  of  Perugia.     W.  Heywood.     12^.  td.  net. 


A.    M.    Allan. 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK 


Demy  Svo 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham.     Seventh  Edition.     \os.  6d. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
TO  THE  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.     Third  EditioK.     ts. 

The  Book  of  Exodus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.    With  a  Map  and  3  Plans.    loj.  6rf. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.     lar.  (id. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Ninth 
Edition.     lOJ.  fid. 


Additions  and  Corrections  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Editions  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.    S.  R.  Driver.    \s. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.     lor.  td. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gib- 
son.    Second  Edition,     ds. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition.    6s, 


The  'Young'   Series 

Illustrated.     Crown  ^vo 


The  Young  Botanist.      W.  P.  Westell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper.     3J.  fsd.  net. 


The  Young  Carpenter. 


The  Young  Electrician. 
Second  Edition,     sj. 


Cyril  Hall.    5J. 
Hammond  Hall. 


The   Young    Engineer.      Hammond  Hall. 
Third  Edition.     $s. 

The  Young   Naturalist.    W.  P.  Westell. 

ts. 
The  Young  Ornithologist.   W.  P.  Westell. 

5J. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Library 

Fcap.  %vo.     \s.  net 


Blue  Bird,  The.    Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Charles  Dickens.    G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Charmides,    and    other    Poems.       Oscar 

Wilde. 
ChitrXl  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    Sir 

G.  S.  Robertson. 
Condition  of   England,  The.     G.   F.  G. 

Masterman. 
De  Profundis.    Oscar  Wilde. 
From     Midshipman     to     Field-Mabshau 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 
Harvest  Home.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
Hills  and  the  Sea.    Hilaire  Belloc. 
Hu-XLEY,    Thomas    Henry.     P.    Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 
Ideal  Husband,  An.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Intentions.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Jimmy    Glover,    his     Book.       James    M. 

Glover. 
John    Boves,    King    of   the   Wa-Kikuyu. 

John  Boyes. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Letters   from    a    Self-made   Merchant 

TO  his  Son.    George  Horace  Lorimer. 


Life  of  John  Ruskin,  The.    W.  G.  CoUing- 

wood. 
Life  of  Robert   Louis   Stevenson,   The. 

Graham  Balfour, 
Life  of  Tennyson,  The.    A.  C.  Benson. 
Little  of  Everything,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime.   Oscar  Wilde. 
Lore  of    the  Honey-Bee,   The.      Tickner 

Edwardes. 
Man  and  the  Universe.    Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
Mary  Magdalene.    Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Old  Country  Life.    S.  Baring-Gould. 
Oscar  Wilde  :    A  Critical   Study.     Arthur 

Ransome. 
Parish  Clerk,  The.    P.  H.  Ditchfield. 
Selected  Poems.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Sevastopol,    and    other    Stories.       Leo 

Tolstoy. 
Two  Admirals.    Admiral  John  Moresby. 
Under  Five  Reigns.     Lady  Dorothy  Nevill 
Vailima  Letters.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow,   The.     S.  Baring 

Gould. 


General  Literature 
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Crown  %vo.     6j.  each 
Each  volume  cunlains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


Avon  and  Shakesi'eare's  Country,  The. 
A.  J.  Bradley. 

Black   Forest,   A   Book  of  the.      C.   E. 
Hughes. 

BREroNS  AT  Ho.ME,  The.    F.  M.  Gostling. 

Cities  of  Lombardv,  The.    Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Romagna    and    the   Marches, 
The.     Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Spain,  The.    Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Umbria,  The.    Edward  Hutton. 

Days  in  Cornwall.    C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Florence  and  Northern  Tuscany,   with 
Genoa.    Edward  Hutton. 

Land  of  Pardons,  The  (Brittany).     Anatole 
Le  Braz. 

Naples.    Arthur  H.  Norway. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.    H.  M.  Vaughan. 

New  Forest,  The.     Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


Norfolk  Bko.\ds,  The.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

Norway  and  its  Fjords.     M.  A.  Wyllie. 

Rhine,  A  Book  of  the.     S.  Baring-Gould 

Rome.    Edward  Hutton. 

Round  about  Wiltshire.    A.  G.  Bradley. 

Scotland  of  To-day.    T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Siena   and   Southern    Tuscany.     Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts  of  the  Great  City,  The.     Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell. 

Through  East  Anglia  in  a  Motor  Car 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

Venice  and  Venetia.     Edward  Hutton. 

Wanderer  in  Florence,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  Paris,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  Holland,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  London,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


Armourer  and  his  Craft,  The.  Charles 
ffoulkes.  Illustrated.  Royal  ^to.  £2  2S. 
ttei. 

Art  and  Life.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.     5s.  net. 

British  School,  The.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illus- 
trated.    Fca/>.  Zvo.     IS.  6d.  net. 

Decorative  Iron  Work.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xvillth  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Royal  ^to.     £,2  2S.  tiei. 

Fr.'vncesco  Guardi,  X712-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Illustrated.  Imperial  4/0. 
£,2  2j.  net. 

Illustrations    of    the     Book    of    Job. 

William  Blake.     Quarto.     £1  is.  net. 
John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 

Arthur  Lucas.     Illustrated.    ImJ>eyial  ^to. 

£,-i  y  net. 

Old  Paste.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  \to.     £2  2S.  net. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Painting. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  DetnyZvo.  10s.  6c/. 
net. 


One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     \os.  (xi.  net. 

Romney  Folio,  A.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Folio.  £\f,  15J. 
tut. 

Royal  Academy  Lectures  on  Painting. 
George  Clausen.  Illustrated.  Crown  %vo. 
5J.  net. 

Saints  in  Art,  The.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  %vo. 
y.  (sd.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  Zvo.    %s,  net, 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.    js.  id.  net. 

'  Classics  of  Art.'    See  page  14. 

'The  Connoisseur's  Library.'  See  page  15. 

'Little  Books  on  Art."    See  page  i8. 

'The  Little  Galleries.'    See  page  j8. 
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Some  Books  on  Italy 


Etruria  and  Modern  Tuscany,  Old. 
Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second 
Rditioii.     Cr.  %vo.    6s.  nei. 

Florence  :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  ivo. 
ys.  M.  net. 

Florence,  A  Wanderer  in.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Sew.     6i. 

Florence  and  her  Treasures.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.     Illustrated.    Fcap.  %vo.     5^.  net. 

Florence,  Country  Walks  about.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  %vo.     sj.  net. 

Florence  and  the  Citibs  of  Northekn 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6,^. 

Lombardv,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  %vo.     ts. 

Milan  under  the  Sforza,  A  History  of. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  Demy  %vo. 
JOS.  6d.  net. 

Naples  :  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  iz'o.     6s. 

Perugia,  A  History  of.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     12^.  6d.  net. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Romagn.\  and  the  Marches,  The  Cities 
of.     Edward  Hutton.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 


Roman    Pilgrimage,    A. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo. 


R.    E.    Roberts. 
10s.  6d.  net. 


Rome  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Martyrs. 
Ethel  Ross  Barker.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated.  Smaii 
Pott  %vo.  Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ;  leather,  1,5.  6d. 
net. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  %vo.  Cloth,  7S.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3J.  6d. 
net. 

Sicily  :  The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Sz'o.     5.r.  net. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 


Umbria,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Ei/th  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Venice  on  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  %vo.    ^s.  net. 

Venice  and  her  Treasures.  H.  A. 
Douglas.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  %vo.     55.  net. 

Verona,  A  History  of.  A.  M.  Allen 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     i2j.  6d.  net. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.     DemyZvo.     12s.6d.net. 

Dante  Alighieri  :  His  Life  and  Work^. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Bzio.     ss.  net. 

Home  Life  in  Italy.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

Lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  The.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
%vo.     sj.  net. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  %vo.     \%s.  net. 

Medici  Popes,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated.    DemyZvo.     1 5s.  net. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  her  Times. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Mdlle.  Mori.'  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  %vo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  The  Lives  of. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  Zvo.  $s. 
net. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgb. 
Illustrated.  F'ourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
55.  net. 

Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  xos.  6d 
net. 

Skies  Italian  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcap  Sva. 
Ss.  net. 

United  Italy.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Demy 
Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 


Fiction 
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Albanesl  (B.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN.  T/iird  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE    INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;   or,   The 

Polite    Adventuress.      Third    Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.    3^.  6d. 

THE  GLAD  HEART.    Fijih  Edition.    Cr. 

'&V0.     6s. 

OLIVIA  MARY.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.      6s. 


Bagot  (Richard).    A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Third  Edition     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE    PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.   Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LOVE'S  PROXY.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.     Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


DARNELEY    PLACE. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Second  Edition. 


Bailey  (H.  C).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zz'o.    6s. 

THE  LONELY  QUEEN.     Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


THE    SEA    CAPTAIN. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Third    Edition. 


Baring-Gould    (8.).      MARGERY    OF 
QUETHER.   Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.  6s. 


Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 


NOEMI.    Illustrated. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.   Illustrated.    Fifth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.     Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


PABO  THE  PRIEST.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
WINEFRED.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Barr  (Robert).     IN    THE    MIDST    OF 
ALARMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.    Fi/th  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Third  Edition. 


Begble  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  Bart.;  or,  The 
Progress  of  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Belloo  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.     Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Bennett  (Arnold).  CLAYHANGER. 
Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CARD.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Eighth    Edition. 


HILDA    LESSWAYS. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Third   Edition.      Cr. 


BURIED    ALIVE. 
Zvo.     6s. 

A  MAN  FROM  THE  NORTH.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  REGENT  :  A  Five  Towns  Story  of 
Adventure  in  London.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

ANNA  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS.  Fourth 
Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

TERESA  OF  WATLING  STREET.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     js.  net. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO :  A  Detail  of  the 
Day.     Sezienieeitth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
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Birmingham  (George  A.).     SPANISH 

GOLD.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr.  8w.    ds. 

Also  Fcap.  %vo.  \s.  net. 
THE   SEARCH   PARTY.      Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  ivo.  js.  net. 
LALAGE'S  LOVERS.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  \s.  net. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OP'  DR.  WHITTV. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorle).    1  WILL  MAINTAIN. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A   KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
GOD    AND  THE  KING.     Sixth   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.    Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  THE 
GOLDEN  BARRIER.  7'hird  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Chesterton  (G.  K.).    THE  FLYING  INN. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT: 
A  Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

CHANCE.     Eighth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Oonyers    (Dorothea).     SALLY.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
SANDY  MARRIED.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 

CorelU  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.  Thirty-Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

VENDETTA ;  or,  The  Story  of  one  For- 
gotten.   Thirty-first  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 

THELMA:  A  Norwegian  Princess. 
Forty -fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

ARDATH:  The  Story  ok  a  Dead  Self. 
Tiueniy-second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Eighteenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

WORMWOOD :  A  Drama  of  Paris. 
Twentieth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

BARABBAS :  A  Dream  of  the  World's 
Tracbdv.  Forty-seventh  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 
6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty- 
ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  MASTER -CHRISTIAN.  Fifteenth 
Edition,     jygth  Thn/rsand.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


TEMPORAL  POWER :  A  Study  in 
Supremacy.  Second  Edition.  i$ot/i 
Thousand.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN :  A  Simple  Love 
Story.  Seventeenth  Edition.  154/A  Thou- 
sand.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS  :  The  Tragedy  ok  a 
Quiet  Life.  Second  Edition.  i2ot/i 
Thousand.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE     MIGHTY     ATOM.       Thirty-second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

BOY:  A  Sketch.     Thirteenth  Edition.    Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo,     is.  net. 

CAMEOS.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

JANE :  A  Social  Incident.  Fcap.  Svo. 
\s.  net. 

Crockett  (8.  B.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

JOHANNA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Danby(Frank).  JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY. 

Fcap.  Svo.     \s.  net. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP.     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     ii.  net. 

Drake  (Maurice).  WOo.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Findlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

Findlater  (Mary).     A   NARROW   WAY. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.      Third   Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).     IN   VARYING 

MOODS.    Fourteenth  Edition.   Cr.Svo.   6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

INTERPLAY.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
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Hauptmann  (Gerhart).     THE  FOOL  IN 

CHRIST  :  Emmanuel  Quint.    Translated 
by  Thomas  Seltzer.     Cr.  Zvo.    f>s. 

Hichens  (Robert).     THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ds. 
FELIX:  Three  Years  in  a  Life.     Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net. 
BYEWAYS.  Cr.  Zvo.  (ts. 
THE   GARDEN    OF    ALLAH.       Twenty 

fourth  Edition.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE   CALL   OF   THE   BLOOD.    Eighth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
BARBARY  SHEEP.    Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.    y.  6d. 

,-I  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.  IS.  net. 
THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE   WAY   OF  AMBITION.     Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
Si.xth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.   Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zz<o.    6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  GRE.\T  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Hutten  (Baroness   Yon).     THE    HALO. 
Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  CutcUffe).  FIREMEN  HOT. 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Jacobs  (W.  W.).  MANY  CARGOES. 
Thirty-third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  y.  6d. 
Also  Illustrated  in  colour.  Demy  Zvo. 
•js.  6d.  net. 


SEA  URCHINS.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr 

Zvo.     y.  6d. 
A     MASTER    OF     CRAFT.       Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    y.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    Illustrated.    Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 
THE     SKIPPER'S     WOOING.      Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
ATSUNWICHPORT.  Illustrated.  Eleventh 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.     Illustrated.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.    Illustrated.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.    Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.    Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
SAILORS'    KNOTS.       Illustrated.      Fifth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
SHORT   CRUISES.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    y.  6d. 

King  (Basil).    THE  WILD  OLIVE.    Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    STREET    CALLED    STRAIGHT. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  WAY  HOME.     Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 

Le  Queux  (WUllam).  THE  CLOSED 
BOOK.     Third  Editiotu     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Lowndes   (Mrs.   Belloc).     THE    CHINK 

IN    THE    ARMOUR.      Fourth   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
MARY   PECHELL.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE   LODGER.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown 

Zvo.     6s. 

Lucas  (E.  v.).    LISTENER'S  LURE :  An 

Oblique     Narration.       Tenth    Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     y. 
OVER    BEMERTON'S:    An    Easy-going 
Chronicle.     Tivelfth  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo. 

MR.  INGLESIDE.     Tenth  Edition.     Fcap. 

Zvo.     y. 
LONDON  LAVENDER.     Eighth  Edition. 

Fcap.  Zvo.    y. 
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Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  44/h  Thousand.  Cr.  Svo. 
3S.  dd. 

Macnaughtan  (8.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.    6f. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     6,f. 

Malet  (Lucas).  A  COUNSEL  OF  PER- 
FECTION.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  8w.    bs. 

COLONEL  ENDERBY'S  WIFE.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY  :  A  Romance.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fi/th  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fi/th  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Bzfo.     6s. 

Mason  (A.  B.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.     Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  THE  RAGGED  MES- 
SENGER.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

VIVIEN.     Thirteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  GUARDED   FLAME.     Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  FcaJ>.  Svo.     is.  net. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

Milne  (A.  A.).    THE  DAY'S  PLAY.    Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.    Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Montague (C.  E.).    A  HIND  LET  LOOSE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Sz>o.     6s. 
THE  MORNING'S  WAR.    Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    (>s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).     TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.   Seventh  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE    HOLE    IN    THE    WALL.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Olllvant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.    Twelfth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 


THE     TAMING     OF     JOHN     BLUNT. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    ROYAL     ROAD.      Second    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM : 
A  Romance  op  Advertisement.  Second 
Edition,     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  TWO  KISSES.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).     MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    MISSING    DELORA.      Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Orczy  (Baroness).    FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Oxenham    (John).      A     WEAVER     OF 

WEBS.     Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE  GATE  OF   THE    DESERT.    Fcaf. 

Svo.     IS.  net. 
PROFIT     AND    LOSS.      Sixth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE     LONG     ROAD.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Also  Fca^.  Svo.     is.  net. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and  Other 

Stories.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
MY     LADY     OF     SHADOWS.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
LAURISTONS.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo. 

6s. 
THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
MARY  ALL-ALONE.     Third  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).     PIERRE    AND    HIS 

PEOPLE.     Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Seventh 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  '  Pretty 
Pierre.'    Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.    Nineteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
Romance  OF  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
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THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
NORTHERN    LIGHTS.    Feurih   Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.    6s. 
THE     JUDGMENT      HOUSE.         Third 

Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.    6s, 

Pasture    (Mrs.    Henry    de    la).      THE 

TYRANT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.    6s, 
A  Iso  Fcap.  &V0.    is.  net. 

Pemberton   (Max).     THE    FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING,     Illustrated.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
LOVE  THE  HARVESTER :  A  Story  of 

THE  Shires.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     3S.  6d. 
THE     MYSTERY     OF      THE     GREEN 

HEART.    Fryth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    is.  net. 

Perrin    (Alice).     THE    CHARM.      Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net. 
THE    ANGLO-INDIANS.    Fifth  EdiH0n. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  \s.  net. 
THE     HAPPY     HUNTING     GROUND. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Phlllpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
CHILDREN     OF     THE     MIST.      Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.    Second  Edi- 

tion.     Cr.  Zvo,    6s. 
THE  RIVER.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    AMERICAN    PRISONER.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  STRIKING  HOURS.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DEMETER'S    DAUGHTER.     Third   Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    Eighth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Pickthall     (Marmaduke).      SAID,    THE 
FISHERMAN.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 
Also  Fcap,  Zvo.     is.  net. 

'0*  (A.  T.  Qulller -  Couch).  MERRY- 
GARDEN  AND  OTHER  Stories.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 


MAJOR   VIGOUREUX. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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RIdge  (W.  Pett).  A  SON  OF  THE 
STATE.      Third  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     y.6d. 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  A  New  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  6d. 

MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  WICKHAMSES.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THANKS     TO     SANDERSON.       Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
DEVOTED    SPARKES.     Second    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE.     Thir^ 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HAPPY  RECRUIT.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Rusiell  (W.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S         VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Sldgwlck (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  LANTERN- 
BEARERS.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THESEVERINS.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     ts,  net. 

ANTHEA'S  GUEST.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

LAMORNA.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BELOW  STAIRS.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

Snalth  (J.  C).    THE  PRINCIPAL  GIRL. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
AN  AFFAIR  OF  STATE.    Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo,    6s. 

Somervllle  (E.  (E.)  and   Ross  (Martin). 
DAN  RUSSEL  THE   FOX.     Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).    MIRAGE.    Fom-th 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  THE  RIG 
FISH.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Webling    (Peggy).     THE     STORY     OF 
VIRGINIA    PERFECT.     Third  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  ?iet. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Sz'o.     6s. 

FELIX  CHRISTIE.  TAifd  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.    6s. 

THE  PEARL  STRINGER.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Ztjo.     6s. 

Westrnp  (Margaret)  (Mrs.  W.  Sydney 
Staoey).  TIDE  MARKS.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Weyman  (Stanley).    UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.     Illustrated.      Twenty-third    Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  %vo.     is.  net. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  ROSAMUND.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR :  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Twenty-second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
Also  Cr.  Svo.     IS.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES:  A  Romance 
OF  A  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LADY   BETTY   ACROSS   THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 


THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.      Illustrated. 
Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
*Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated.    Thirteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr,  Svo.    6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.    Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE   HEATHER   MOON.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  LOVE  PIRATE.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  DEMON.     Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 


Getting  Well  of  Dorothy,  The.       Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

Girl  of  the  People,  A.      L.  T.  Meade. 
Honourable  Miss,  The.     L.  T.  Meade. 

Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.    W.  Clark 
Russell. 


Only    a    Guard-Room    Dog. 
Cuthell. 


Edith    E. 


Red  Grange,  The.     Mrs.  Molesworth. 

SvD   Belton  :    The  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.     G.  Manville  Fenn. 

There   was   once   a   Prince.     Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Novels 

Fcap.  Svo.     IS.  net 


Anna  of  the  Five  Towns.    Arnold  Bennett. 

Barbary  Sheep.     Robert  Hichens. 

Botor  Chaperon,  The.    C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Boy.     Marie  Corelli. 

Charm,  The.     Alice  Perrin. 

Dan  Russel  the  Fox.      E.  CE.  Somerville 
and  Martin  Ross. 


Demon,  The.     C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
Fire  in  Stubble.    Baroness  Orczy. 
Gate  of  Desert,  The.    John  Oxenham. 
Guarded  Flame,  The.     W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Halo,  The.     Baroness  von  Hutten. 
Hill  Rise.     W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Jane.     Marie  Corelli. 
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Joseph.     Frank  Danby. 

Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.      C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Light  Freights.    W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Long  Road,  The.     John  Oxenham. 

Mighty  Atom,  The.     Marie  Corelli. 

Mirage.     E.  Temple  Thurston. 

Missing  Delora,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim. 

Round  the  Red  Lamp.   Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

SAiD,  the  Fisherman.      Marmaduke  Pick- 
thall. 


Search  Party,  The.    G.  A.  Birmingham. 

Secret  Woman,  The.    Eden  Phillpotts. 

Severins,  The.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Spanish  Gold.     G.  A.  Birmingham. 

Splendid  Brother.    W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Tales  of  Mean  Streets.    Arthur  Morrison. 

Teresa    of    Watling    Street.       Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tyrant,  The.    Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.    Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

Virginia  Perfect.     Peggy  Webling. 

Woman    with    the    Fan,    The.      Robert 
Hichens. 


Methuen's  Sevenpenny  Novels 

Ffa/>,  8vo.      "jd.  net 


Angel.     B.  M.  Croker. 

Broom  Squire,  The.    S.  Baring-GouKl 

By  Stroke  of  Sword.    Andrew  Balfour. 

House   of    Whispers,    The.      William   Le 
Queux. 

Human  Boy,  The.     Eden  Phillpotts. 

I  Crown  Thee  King.    Max  Pemberton. 

Late  in  Life.    Alice  Perrin. 

Lone  Pine.    R.  B.  Townshend. 

Master  of  Men.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheiin. 

j   Mixed  Marriage,  A.     Mr.  F.  E.  Penny. 


Peter,  a  Parasite.    E.  Maria  Albanesi. 

Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes,  The.     Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prince   Rupert   the    Buccaneer. 
Cutcliffe  HjTie. 

Princess  Virginia,  The. 
Williamson. 

Profit  and  Loss.    John  Oxenham. 

Red  House,  The.    E.  Nesbit. 

Sign  of  the  Spider,  The.    Bertram  Mitford. 

Son  of  the  State,  A.    W.  Pett  Ridge. 
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